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CHAPTER XXII. 
PEACE. 


SLowLy and painfully did Ebbo recover 
from his swoon, feeling as if the means 
of revival were rending him away from 
his brother. He was so completely 
spent that he was satisfied with a mere 
assurance that nothing was amiss, and 
presently dropped into a profound slum- 
ber, whence he awoke to find it still 
broad daylight, and his mother sitting 
by the side of his bed, all looking so 
much as it had done for the last six 
weeks that his first inquiry was if 
all that had happened had been but 
a strange dream. His mother would 
scarcely answer till she had satisfied 
herself that his eye was clear, his voice 
steady, his hand cool, and that, as she 
said, “ Zhat Kaisar had done him no 
harm.” 

“ Ah, then it was true! Where is he? 
Gone ?” cried Ebbo eagerly. 

“No, in the hall below, busy with 
letters they have brought him. Lie 
still, my boy ; he has done thee quite 
enough damage for one day.” 

“ But, mother, what are you saying! 
Something disloyal, was it not ?” 

“ Well, Ebbo, I was very angry that 
he should have half killed you when he 
could so easily have spoken one word. 
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Heaven forgive me if I did wrong, but 
I could not help it.” 

“Did he forgive you, mother?” said 
Ebbo anxiously. 

“ He—oh, yes. To do him justice he 
was greatly concerned ; devised ways 
of restoring thee, and now has promised 
not to come near thee again without my 
leave,” said the mother, quite as per- 
suaded of her own rightful sway in her 
son’s sick chamber as ever Kunigunde 
had been of her dominion over the 
castle. 

“ And is he displeased with me? Those 
cowardly vindictive rascals, to, fall on 
him, and set me at nought! Before 
him, too!” exclaimed Ebbo bitterly. 

“Nay, Ebbo, he thought thy part 
most gallant. I heard him say so, not 
only to me, but below stairs—both wise 
and true. Thou didst know him then ?”’ 

“ From the first glance of his princely 
eye—the first of his keen smiles. I had 
seen him disguised before. I thought 
you knew him too, mother; I never 
guessed that your mind was running on 
Schlangenwald when we talked at cross 
purposes last night.” 

“Would that I had; but, though I 
breathed no word openly, I encouraged 
Heinz’s precautions. My boy, I could 
not help it; my heart would tremble for 
my only one, and I saw he could not be 
what he seemed.” 
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“ And what doth he here? Who 


were the men who were advancing ?” 

“ They were the followers he had left 
at St. Ruprecht’s, and likewise Master 
Schleiermacher and Sir Kasimir of 
Wildschloss.” 

“Ha!” 

** What—he had not told thee?” 

“No. He knew that I knew him, 
was at no pains to disguise himself, yet 
evidently meant me to treat him as a 
private knight. But what brought 
Wildschloss here ?” 

“It seems,” said Christina, “ that, on 
the return from Carinthia, the Kaisar 
expressed his intention of slipping away 
from his army in his own strange fashion, 
and himself inquiring into the matter of 
the Ford. So he took with him his 
own personal followers, the new Graf 
von Schlangenwald, Herr Kasimir, and 
Master Schleiermacher. The others he 
senttoSchlangenwald ; he himself lodged 
at St. Ruprecht’s, appointing that Sir 
Kasimir should meet him there this 
morning. From the convent he started 
on a chamois hunt, and made his way 
hither ; but, when the snow came on, 
and he returned not, his followers be- 
came uneasy, and came in search of him.” 

“Ah!” said Ebbo, “ he meant to 
intercede for Wildschloss—it might be 
he would have tried his power. No, 
for that he is too generous. How looked 
Wildschloss, mother ?” 

** How could I tell how any one looked 
save thee, my poor wan boy? Thou art 
paler than ever! I cannot have any 
king or kaisar of them all come to 
trouble thee.” 

“ Nay, motherling, there is much more 
trouble and unrest to me in not knowing 
how my king will treat us after such a 
requital! Prithee let him know that I 
am at his service.” 

And, after having fed and refreshed 
her patient, the gentle potentate of his 
chamber consented to intimate her con- 
sent to admit the invader. But not till 
after delay enough to fret the impatient 
nerves of illness did Maximilian appear, 
handing her in, and saying, in the cheery 
voice that was one of his chief fascina- 
tions, 
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“Yea, truly, fair dame, I know thou 
wouldst sooner trust Schlangenwald him- 
self than me alone with thy charge. 
How goes it, my true knight ¢” 

“Well, right well, my liege,” said 
Ebbo, “‘ save for my shame and grief.” 

“Thou art the last to be ashamed 
for that,” said the good-natured prince, 
“ Have I never seen my faithful vassals 
more bent on their own feuds than on 
my word?—I who reign over a set of 
kings, who brook no will but their own.” 

“ And may we ask your pardon,” said 
Ebbo, “not only for ourselves, but for 
the misguided men-at-arms ?” 

“ What? the grewsome giant that 
was prepared with the axe, and the 
honest lad that wanted to do his duty 
by his father? I honour that lad, 
Freiherr ; I would enroll him in my 
guard, but that probably he is better 
off here than with JJassimiliano pochi 
denari, as the Italians call me. But 
what I came hither to say was this,” and 
he spoke gravely : “thou art sincere in 
desiring reconciliation with the house of 
Schlangenwald ¢” 

** With all my heart,” said Ebbo, “ do 
I loathe the miserable debt of blood for 
blood !” 

“And,” said Maximilian, “Graf 
Dankwart is of like mind. Bred from 
pagedom in his Prussian commandery, 
he has never been exposed to the irrita- 
tions that have fed the spirit of strife, 
and he will be thankful to lay it aside. 
The question next is how to solemnize 
this reconciliation, ere your retainers on 
one side or the other do something to 
set you by the ears together again, 
which, judging by this merning’s work, 
is not improbable.” 

“ Alas! no,” said Ebbo, “ while I am 
laid by.” 

“Had you both been in our camp, 
you should have sworn friendship in 
my chapel. Now must Dankwart come 
hither to thee, as I trow he had best 
do, while I am here to keep the peace. 
See, friend Ebbo, we will have him 
here to-morrow; thy chaplain shall 
deck the altar here, the father abbot 
shall say mass, and ye shall swear 
peace and brotherhood before me. And,” 
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he added, taking Ebbo’s hand, “I shall 
know how to trust thine oaths as of one 
who sets the fear of God above that of 
his king.” 

This was truly the only chance of 
impressing on the wild vassals of the 
two houses an obligation that might 
perhaps override their ancient hatred ; 
and the Baron and his mother gladly 
submitted to the arrangement. Maxi- 
milian withdrew to give directions for 
summoning the persons required, and 
Christina was soon obliged to leave her 
son while she provided for her influx of 
guests. 

Ebbo was alone till nearly the end of 
the supper below stairs. He had been 
dozing, when a cautious tread came up 
the turret steps, and he started and 
called out, “Who goes there? I am 
not asleep.” 

“Tt is your kinsman, Freiherr,” said a 
well-known voice; “I come by your 
mother’s leave.” 

“ Welcome, Sir Cousin,” said Ebbo, 
holding out his hand. “You come to 
find everything changed.” 

“T have knelt in the chapel,” said 
Wildschloss, gravely. 

“ Ah! he loved you better than I!” 
said Ebbo. 

“Your jealousy of me was a provi- 
dential thing, for which all may be 
thankful,” said Wildschloss, gravely ; 
“yet it is no small thing to lose the 
hope of so many years! However, 
young Baron, I have grave matter for 
your consideration. Know you the 
service on which I am to be sent? 
The Kaisar deems that the Armenians 
or some of the Christian nations on the 
skirts of the Ottoman empire might be 
made our allies, and attack the Turk in 
his rear. Iam chosen as his envoy, and 
shall sail so soon as I can make my way 
to Venice. I only knew of the appoint- 
ment since I came hither, he having 
been led thereto by letters brought him 
this day ; and mayhap by the downfall 
of my hopes. He was peremptory, as 
his mood is, and seemed to think it no 
small favour,” added Wildschloss, with 
some annoyance. “And meantime, 
what of my poor child? There she is 


in the cloister at Ulm, but an inherit- 
ance is a very millstone round the neck 
of an orphan maid. That insolent 
fellow, Lossla von Trautbach, hath 
already demanded to espouse the poor 
babe ; he—a_ blood-stained, dicing, 
drunken rover, with whom I would 
not trust a dog that I loved! Yet my 
death would place her at the disposal of 
his father, who would give her at onee 
to him. Nay, even his aunt, the 
abbess, will believe nothing against 
him, and hath even striven with me 
to have her betrothed at once. On the 
barest rumour of my death will they 
wed the poor little thing, and then woe 
to her, and woe to my vassals !” 

“The King,” suggested Ebbo. 
“ Surely she might be made his ward.” 

“Young man,” said Sir Kasimir, 
bending over him, and speaking in an 
under tone, “he may well have won 
your heart. As friend, when one is 
at his side, none can be so winning nor 
so sincere as he; but, with all his 
brilliant gifts, he says truly of himself 
that he is a mere reckless huntsman. 
To-day, while I am with him, he would 
give me half Austria, or fight single- 
handed in my causeor Thekla’s. Next 
month, when I am out of sight, comes 
Trautbach, just when his head is full of 
keeping the French out of Italy, or 
reforming the Church, or beating the 
Turk, or parcelling the empire into 
circles, or, may be, of a new touchhole for 
a cannon—nay, of a flower-garden, or of 
walking into alion’sden. He first says, 
“ Yea, well,” to be rid of the importu- 
nity, and all is over with my poor little 
maiden. Harebrained and bewildered 
with schemes has he been as Romish 
King—how will it be with him as 
Kaisar? It is but of his wonted mad- 
ness that he is here at all, when his 
Austrian states must be all astray for 
want of him. No, no; I would sooner 
make a weathercock guardian to my 
daughter. You yourself are the only 
guard to whom I can safely entrust 
her.” 

“My sword as knight and kinsman—” 
began Ebbo. 

“No, no; ‘tis no matter of errant 
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knight or distressed damsel. That is 
King Max’s own line!” said Wild- 
schloss, with a little of the irony that 
used to nettle Ebbo. “There is only 
one way in which you can save her, and 
that is as her husband.” 

Ebbo started, as well he might, but 
Sir Kasimir laid his hand on him with a 
gesture that bade him listen ere he spoke. 
“My first wish for my child,” he said, 
“was to see her brought up by that 
peerless lady below stairs. The saints 
—in pity to one so like themselves— 
spared her the distress our union would 
have brought her. Now, it would be 
vain to place my little Thekla in her 
care, for Trautbach would easily feign 
my death, and claim his niece, nor are 
you of age to be made her guardian as 
head of our house. But, if this marriage 
rite were solemnized, then would her 
person and lands alike be yours, and I 
could leave her with an easy heart.” 

“ But,” said the confused, surprised 
Ebbo, “what can I do? They say I 
shall not walk for many weeks to come. 
And, even if I could, I am so young— 
I have so blundered in my dealings 
with my own mountaineers, and with 
this fatal bridge—How should I manage 
such estates as yours? Some better r 

“‘ Look you, Ebbo,” said Wildschloss ; 
“ you have erred—you have been hasty ; 
but tell me where to find another 
youth whose strongest purpose was as 
wise as your errors, or who cared for 
others’ good more than for his own 
violence and vainglory? Brief as your 
time has been, one knows when one is 
on your bounds by the aspect of your 
serfs, the soundness of their dwellings, 
the prosperity of their crops and cattle; 
above all by their face and tone if one 
asks for their lord.” 

“Ah! it was Friedel they loved. 
They scarce knew me from Friedel.” 

“Such as you are, with all the 
blunders you have made and will make, 
you are the only youth I know to whom 
I could entrust my child or my lands. 
The old Wildschloss castle is a male fief, 
and would return to you, but there are 
domains since granted that will cause 
intolerable trouble and strife, unless you 








and my poor little heiress are united. 
As for age, you are ig ’ 

** Fighteen next Easter.” 

“ Then there are scarce eleven years 
between you. You will find the little 
one a blooming bride when your first 
deeds in arms have been fought out.” 

“ And, if my mother trains her up,” 
said Ebbo, thoughtfully, “she will be 
all the better daughter to her. But, Sir 
Cousin, you know I too must be going. 
So soon as I can brook the saddle, FE 
must seek out and ransom my father.” 

“ That is like to be a far shorter and 
safer journey than mine. The Genoese 
and Venetians understand traffic with the 
infidels for their captives, and only by 
your own fault could you get into 
danger. Even at the worst, should mis- 
hap befall you, you could so order 
matters as to leave your girl-widow in 
your mother’s charge.” 

“ Then,” added Ebbo, “ she would 
still have one left to love and cherish 
her. Sir Kasimir, it is well ; though, if 
you knew me without my Friedel, you 
would repent of your bargain.” 

“ Thanks from my heart,” said Wild- 
schloss, “ but you need not be con- 
cerned. You have never been over- 
friendly with me, even with Friedel at 
your side. But to business, my son. 
You will endure that title from me now ? 
My time is short.” 

“ What would you have me do? Shall 
I send the little one a betrothal ring, 
and ride to Ulm to wed and fetch her 
home in spring?” 

* That may hardly serve. These kins- 
men would have seized on her and the 
castle long ere that time. The only 
safety is the making wedlock as fast as 
it can be made with a child of such 
tender years. Thine is the only power 
that can make the abbess give her up, 
and therefore wiil I ride this moonlight 
night to Ulm, bring the little one back 
with me by the time the reconciliation 
be concluded, and then shall ye be wed 
by the Abbot of St. Ruprecht’s with the 
Kaisar for a witness, and thus will the 
knot be too strong for the Trautbachs to 
untie.” 


Ebbo looked disconcerted and gasped, 
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as if this were overquick work.—* To- 
morrow!” he said. “Knows my 
mother ?” 

“TI go to speak with her at once. 
The Kaisar’s consent I have, as he says, 
‘ If we have one vassal who has common 
sense and honesty, let us make the most 
of him.’ Ah! my son, I shail return 
to see you his counsellor and friend.” 

Those days had no delicacies as to 
the lady’s side taking the initiative ; 
and, in effect, the wealth and power of 
Wildschloss so much exceeded those of 
the elder branch that it would have 
been presumptuous on Eberhard’s part 
to have made the proposal. It was 
more a treaty than an affair of hearts, 
and Sir Kasimir hai not even gone 
through the form of inquiring if Ebbo 
were fancy-free. It was true, indeed, 
that he was still a boy, with no passion 
for any one but his mother; but, had 
he even formed a dream of a ladye love, 
it would scarcely have been deemed a 
rational objection. The days of romance 
were no days of romance in marriage. 

Yet Christina, wedded herself for 
pure love, felt this obstacle strongly. 
The scheme was propounded to her over 
the hall fire by no less a person than 
Maximilian himself, and he, whose 
perceptions were extremely keen when 
he was not too much engrossed to use 
them, observed her reluctance through 
all her timid deference, and probed her 
reasons so successfully that she owned 
at last that, though it might sound 
like folly, she could scarce endure to 
see her son so bind himself that the 
romance of his life could hardly be 
innocent. 

“* Nay, lady,” was the answer, in a 
tone of deep feeling. “Neither lands 
nor honours can weigh down the up- 
springing of true love ;” and he bowed 
his head between his hands. 

Verily, all the Low Countries had 
not impeded the true-hearted affection 
of Maximilian and Mary; and, though 
since her death his want of self-restraint 
had marred his personal character and 
morals, and though he was now on the 
point of concluding a most loveless 
political marriage, yet still Mary was— 
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as he shows her as the Beatrice of both 
his strange autobiographical allegories— 
the guiding star of his fitful life ; and 
in heart his fidelity was so unbroken 
that, when after a long pause he again 
looked up to Christina, he spoke as 
well understanding her feelings. 

“T know what you would say, lady ; 
your son hardly knows as yet how much 
is asked of him, and the little maid, to 
whom he vows his heart, is over young 
to secure it. But, lady, I have often 
observed that men, whose family affec- 
tions are as deep and fervent as your 
son’s are for you and his brother, seldom 
have wandering passions, but that their 
love flows deep and steady in the chan- 
nels prepared for it. Let your young 
Freiherr regard this damsel as his own, 
and you will see he will love her as 
such.” 

“T trust so, my liege.” 

** Moreover, if she turn out like the 
spiteful Trautbach folk,” said Maxi- 
milian, rather wickedly, “ plenty of holes 
can be picked in a baby-wedding. No 
fear of its over-firmness. I never saw 
one come to good; only he must keep 
firm hold on the lands,” 

This was not easy to answer, coming 
from a prince who had no small expe- 
rience in premature bridals coming to 
nothing, and Christina felt that the 
matter was taken out of her hands, and 
that she had no more to do but to 
enjoy the warm-hearted Kaisar's praises 
of her son, 

In fact, the general run of nobles 
were then so boorish and violent, com- 
pared with the citizens, that a noble- 
man who possessed intellect, loyalty, 
and conscience was so valuable to the 
sovereign that Maximilian was rejoiced 
to do all that either could bind him to 
his service or increase his power. The 
true history of this expedition on the 
Emperor’s part was this—that he had 
consulted Kasimir upon the question of 
the Debateable Ford and the feud of 
Adlerstein and Schlangenwald, asking, 
further, how his friend had sped in the 
wooing of the fair widow, to which he 
remembered having given his consent at 
Uln. 
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Wildschloss replied that, though 
backed up by her kindred at Ulm, he 
had made no progress, in consequence 
of the determined opposition of her two 
sons, and he had therefore resolved to 
wait a while,’and let her and the young 
Baron feel their inability to extricate 
themselves from the difficulties that 
were sure to beset them without his 
authority, influence, and experience— 
fully believing that some predicament 
must arise that would bring the mother 
to terms, if not the sons. 

This disaster did seem to have fallen 
out, and he had meant at once to offer 
himself to the lady as her supporter and 
advocate, able to bring about all her 
son could desire; though he owned that 
his hopes would have been higher if the 
survivor had been the gentle, friendly 
Friedmund, rather than the hot and 
imperious Eberhard, who he knew must 
be brought very low ere his objections 
would be withdrawn. 

The touch of romance had quite fasci- 
nated Maximilian. He would see the lady 
and her son. He would make all things 
easy by the personal influence that he so 
well knew how to exert, backed by his 
imperial authority ; and both should see 
cause to be thankful to purchase consent 
to the bridge-building, and pardon for 
the fray, by the marriage between the 
widow and Sir Kasimir. 

But the Last of the Knights was a 
gentleman, and the meek dignity of his 
hostess had hindered him from pressing 
on her any distasteful subject until her 
son’s explanation of the uncertainty of 
her husband’s death had precluded all 
mention of this intention. Moreover, 
Maximilian was himself greatly charmed 
by Ebbo’s own qualities—partly perhaps 
as an intelligent auditor, but also by 
his good sense, high spirit, and, above 
all, by the ready and delicate tact 
that had both penetrated and respected 
the disguise. Moreover, Maximilian, 
though a faulty, was a devout man, and 
could appreciate the youth’s unswerving 
truth under circumstances that did, in 
effect, imperil him more really than his 
guest. In this mood, Maximilian felt 
disposed to be rid to the very utmost 


of poor Sir Kasimir’s unlucky attach- 
ment to a wedded lady, and, receiving 
letters suggestive of the Eastern mission, 
instantly decided that it would only be 
doing as he would be done by instantly 
to order the disappointed suitor off to 
the utmost parts of the earth, where he 
would much have liked to go himself, 
save for the unlucky clog of all the 
realm of Germany. That Sir Kasimir 
had any tie to home he had for the 
moment entirely forgotten ; and, had he 
remembered it, the knight was so emi- 
nently fitted to fulfil his purpose, that 
it could hardly have been regarded. 
But, when Wildschloss himself devised 
his little heiress’s union with the head 
of the direct line, it was a most accept- 
able proposal to the Emperor, who set 
himself to forward it at once, out of 
policy and as compensation to all parties. 

And so Christina’s gentle remon- 
strance was passed by. Yet, with all 
her sense of the risk of the venture, it 
was thankworthy to look back on the 
trembling anxiety with which she had 
watched her boy’s childhood, amid all 
his temptations and perils, and com- 
pare her fears with his present position : 
hisalliance courted, his wisdom honoured, 
the child of the proud, contemned out- 
law received as the favourite of the 
Emperor, and the valued ally of her own 
honoured burgher world. Yet he was 
still a mere lad. How would it be for 
the future? Would he be unspoiled ? 
Yes, even as she already viewed one of 
her twins as the star on high—nay, as, 
kneeling in the chapel, her dazzling tears 
made stars of the glint of the light re- 
flected in his bright helmet—might she 
not trust that the other would yet run 
his course to and fro, as the spark in the 
stubble ? 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE ALTAR OF PEACE. 


No one could bear to waken the young 
baron till the sun had risen high enough 
to fall on his face, and unclose his eyes. 

“ Mother” (ever his first word), “ you 
have let me sleep too long.” 
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“Thou didst wake too long, I fear 
me.” 

“T hoped you knew it not. Yes, my 
wound throbbed sore, and the wonders 
of the day whirled round my brain like 
the wild huntsman’s chase.” 

“ And, cruel boy, thou didst not call 
to me.” 

“What, with such a yesterday, and 
such a morrow for you? while, chance 
what may, I can but lie still. I thought 
I must call if I were still so wretched 
when the last moon-beam faded ; but, 
behold, sleep came, and therewith my 
Friedel sat by me, and has sung songs 
of peace ever since.” 

“And hath lulled thee to content, 
dear son?” 

“Content as the echo of his voice 
and the fulfilment of his hope can make 
me,” said Ebbo. 

And so Christina made her son ready 
for the day’s solemnities, arraying him 
in a fine Holland shirt with exquisite 
broidery of her own on the collar and 
sleeves, and carefully disposing his long 
glossy, dark brown hair so as to fall on 
his shoulders as he lay propped up by 
cushions. She would have thrown his 
crimson mantle round him, but he re- 
pelled it indignantly. “Gay braveries 
for me, while my Friedel is not yet in 
his resting-place? Here—the black velvet 
cloak.” 

“Alas, Ebbo! it makes thee look 
more of a corpse than a bridegroom. 
Thou wilt scare thy poor little spouse. 
Ah! it was not thus I had fancied 
myself decking thee for thy wedding.” 

“ Poor little one !” said Ebbo. “ If, as 
your uncle says, mourning is the seed of 
joy, this bridal should prove a gladsome 
one! But, let her prove a loving child 
to you, and honour my Friedel’s memory, 
then shall I love her well. Do not fear, 
motherling ; with the roots of hatred and 
jealousy out of the heart, even sorrow is 
such peace that it is almost joy.” 

It was over early for pain and sorrow 
to have taught that lesson, thought the 
mother, as with tender tears she gave 
place to the priest, who was to begin the 
solemnities of the day by shriving the 
young baron. It was Father Norbert, 


who had in this very chamber baptized 
the brothers, while their grandmother 
was plotting the destruction of their 
godfather, even while he gave Friedmund 
his name of peace, —Father Norbert, who 
had from the very first encouraged the 
drooping, heart stricken, solitary Chris- 
tina not to be overcome of evil, but to 
overcome evil with good. 

A temporary altar was erected between 
the windows, and hung with the silk and 
embroidery belonging to that in the 
chapel : a crucifix was placed on it, with 
the shrine of the stone of Nica, one or 
two other relics brought from St. Ru- 
precht’s cloister, and a beautiful mother- 
of-pearl and gold pyx also from the 
abbey, containing the host. These were 
arranged by the chaplain, Father Nor- 
bert, and three of his brethren from the 
abbey. And then the father abbot, a 
kindly, dignified old man, who had long 
been on friendly terms with the young 
baron, entered, and after a few kind, 
though serious, words to him, assumed 
a gorgeous cope stiff with gold em- 
broidery, and, standing by the altar, 
awaited the arrival of the other assist- 
ants at the ceremony, 

The slender, youthful-looking, pensive 
lady of the castle, in her wonted mourn- 
ing dress, was courteously handed to 
her son’s bedside by the Emperor. He 
was in his plain buff leathern hunting 
garb, unornamented, save by the rich 
clasp of his sword-belt and his gold 
chain, and his head was only covered 
by the long silken locks of fair hair 
that hung round his shoulders ; but, 
now that his large keen dark blue 
eyes were gravely restrained, and his 
eager face composed, his countenance 
was so majestic, his bearing so lofty, 
that not all his crowns could have better 
marked his dignity. 

Behind him came a sun-burnt, hardy 
man, wearing the white mantle and black 
fleur-de-lis-pointed cross of the Teutonic 
Order. A thrill passed through Ebbo’s 
veins as he beheld the man who to him 
represented the murderer of his brother 
and both his grandfathers, the cruel op- 
pressor of his father, and the perpetrator 
of many a more remote, but equally un- 
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forgotten, injury. And in like manner 
Sir Dankwart beheld the actual slayer 
of his father, and the heir of a long 
score of deadly retribution. No wonder 
then that, while the Emperor spoke a 
few words of salutation and inquiry, 
gracious, though not familiar, the two 
zoes scanned one another with a shiver 
of mutual repulsion, and a sense that 
they would fain have fought it out as in 
the good old times. 

However, Ebbo only beheld a some- 
what dull, heavy, honest-looking visage 
of about thirty years old, good nature 
written in all its flat German features, 
and a sort of puzzled wonder in the wide 
light eyes that stared fixedly at him, no 
doubt in amazement that the mighty 
huge-limbed Wolfgang could have been 
actually slain by the delicately-framed 
youth, now more colourless than ever 
in consequence of the morning’s fast. 
Schleiermacher was also present, and the 
chief followers on either hand had come 
into the lower part of the room—Hatto, 
Heintz, and Koppel, looking far from 
contented ; some of the Emperor's suite ; 
and a few attendants of Schlangenwald, 
like himself connected with the Teutonic 
Order. 

The Emperor spoke: “ We have 
brought you together, Herr Graf von 
Schlangenwald, and Herr Freiherr ven 
Adlerstein, because ye have given us 
reason to believe you willing to lay aside 
the remembrance of the foul and deadly 
strifes of your forefathers and to live as 
good Christians in friendship and bro- 
therhood.” 

“ Sire, it is true,” said Schlangenwald ; 
and “It is true,” said Ebbo. 

“That is well,” replied Maximilian. 
“Nor can our reign better begin than 
by the closing of a breach that has cost 
the land some of its bravest sons. 
Dankwart von Schlangenwald, art thou 
willing to pardon the heir of Adlerstein 
for having slain thy father in free and 
honourable combat, as well as, doubt- 
less, for other deeds of his ancestors, 
more than I know or can specify ?” 

“Yea, truly; I pardon him, my 
liege, as befits my vow.” 

‘And thou, Eberhard von Adlerstein, 


dost thou put from thee vengeance for 
thy twin brother’s death, and all the 
other wrongs that thine house has 
suffered ?” 

“T put revenge from me for ever.” 

“Ye agree, further, then, instead of 
striving as to your rights to the piece of 
meadow called the Debateable Strand, 
and to the wrecks of burthens there 
cast up by the stream, ye will unite with 
the citizens of Ulm in building a bridge 
over the Braunwasser, where, your mu- 
tual portions thereof being decided by 
the Swabian League, toll may be taken 
from all vehicles and beasts passing 
thereover ?” 

“We agree,” said both knights. 

* And I, also, on behalf of the two 
guilds of Ulm,” added Moritz Schleier- 
macher. 

“ Likewise,” continued the Emperor, 
“ for avoidance of debate, and to conse- 
crate the spot that has caused so much 
contention, ye will jointly erect a church, 
where may be buried both the relatives 
who fell in the late unhappy skirmish, 
and where ye will endow a perpetual 
mass for their souls, and those of others 
of your two races.” 

“ Thereto I willingly agree,” said the 
Teutonic knight. 

But to Ebbo it was a shock that the 
pure, gentle Friedmund should thus be 
classed with his treacherous assassin ; 
and he had almost declared that it would 
be sacrilege, when he received from the 
Emperor a look of stern, surprised com- 
mand, which reminded him that con- 
cession must not be all on one side, and 
that he could not do Friedel a greater 
wrong than to make him a cause of 
strife. So, though they half choked 
him, he contrived to utter the words, 
“TI consent.” 

“ And in token of amity I here tear 
up and burn all the feud briefs of Adler- 
stein,” said Schlangenwald, producing 
from his pouch a collection of hostile 
literature, beginning from a crumpled 
strip of yellow parchment, and ending 
with a coarse paper missive in the 
clerkly hand of burgher-bred Hugh 
Sorel, and bearing the crooked signa- 
tures of the last two Eberhards of Adler- 
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stein—all with great seals of the eagle 
shield appended to them. A similar col- 
lection which, with one or two other 
family defiances, and the letters of in- 
vestiture recently obtained at Ulm, 
formed the whole archives of Adlerstein, 
had been prepared within Ebbo’s reach; 
and each of the two, taking up a dagger, 
made extensive gashes in these docu- 
ments, and then—with no mercy to the 
future antiquaries, who would have 
gloated over them—the whole were 
hurled into the flames on the hearth, 
where the odour they emitted, if not 
grateful to the physical sense, should 
have been highly agreeable to the moral. 

“Then, holy father abbot,” said 
Maximilian, “let us ratify this happy 
and Christian reconciliation by the 
blessed sacrifice of peace, over which 
these two faithful knights shall unite in 
swearing goodwill and brotherhood.” 

Such solemn reconciliations were fre- 
quent, but, alas! were too often a 
mockery. Here, however, both parties 
were men who felt the awe of the pro- 
mise made before the Pardon-winner of 
all mankind. Ebbo, bred up by his 
mother in the true life of the Church, 
and comparatively apart from practical 
superstitions, felt the import to the 
depths of his inmost soul, with a force 
heightened by his bodily state of nervous 
impressibility ; and his wan, wasted 
features and dark shining eyes had a 
strange spiritual beam, “half passion 
and half awe,” as he followed the words 
of universal forgiveness and lofty praise 
that he had heard last in his anguished 
trance, when his brother lay dying 
beside him, and leaving him behind. 
He knew now that it was for this. 

His deep repressed ardour and excite- 
ment were no small contrast to the sober, 
matter-of-fact demeanour of the Teu- 
tonic knight, who comported himself 
with the mechanical decorum of an 
ecclesiastic, but quite as one who meant 
to keep his word. Maximilian served 
the mass in his royal character as sub- 
deacon. He was fond of so doing, either 
from humility, or love of incongruity, 
or both. No one, however, communi- 
cated except the clergy and the parties 


concerned—Dankwart first, as being 
priest as well as knight, then Eberhard 
and his mother ; and then followed, in- 
terposed into the rite, the oath of pardon, 
friendship, and brotherhood adminis- 
tered by the abbot, and followed by the 
solemn kiss of peace. There was now 
no recoil; Eberhard raised himself to 
meet the lips of his foe, and his heart 
went with the embrace. Nay, his in- 
ward ear dwelt on Friedmund’s song 
mingling with the concluding chants of 
praise. 

The service ended, it was part of the 
pledge of amity that the reconciled 
enemies should break their fast together, 
and a collation of white bread and wine 
was provided for the purpose. The 
emperor tried to promote free and 
friendly talk between the two adver- 
saries, but not with great success ; for 
Dankwart, though honest and sincere, 
seemed extremely dull. He appeared 
to have few ideas beyond his Prussian 
commandery and its routine discipline, 
and to be lost in a castle where all was 
at his sole will and disposal, and he 
caught eagerly at all proposals made to 
him as if they were new lights. As, 
for instance, that some impartial arbi- 
trator should be demanded from the 
Swabian League to define the boundary ; 
and that next Rogationtide the two 
knights should ride or climb it in com- 
pany, while meantime the serfs should 
be strictly charged not to trespass, and 
any transgressor should be immediately 
escorted to his own lord. 

“ But,” quoth Sir Dankwart, in a 
most serious tone, “I am told that a 
she-bear wons in a den on yonder 
crag, between the pass you call the 
Gemsbock’s and the Schlangenwald 
valley. They told me the right in it 
had never been decided, and I have not 
been up myself. To say truth, I have 
lived so long in the sand plains as to 
have lost my mountain legs, and I hesi- 
tated to see if a hunter could mount 
thither for fear of fresh offence ; but, if 
she bide there till Rogationtide, it will 
be ill for the lambs.” 

“Ts that all?” cried Maximilian. 
“Then will I, a neutral, kill your bear 
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for you, gentlemen, so that neither 
need transgress this new crag of debate. 
Tll go down and look at your bear 
spears, friend Ebbo, and be ready so 
soon as Kasimir has done with his 
bridal.” 

“That crag!” cried Ebbo. “ Little 
good will it do either of us. Sire, it is 
a mere wall of sloping rock, slippery as 
ice, and with only a stone or matting of 
ivy here and there to serve as foothold.” 

“Where bear can go, man can go,” 
replied the Kaisar. 

“Oh, yes! We have been there, 
craving your pardon, Herr Graf,” said 
Ebbo, “after a dead chamois that rolled 
into a cleft, but it is the worst crag on 
all the hill, and the frost will make it 
slippery. Sire, if you do venture it, I 
conjure you to take Koppel, and climb 
by the rocks from the left, not the right, 
which looks easiest. The yellow rock, 
with a face like a man’s, is the safer ; 
but ach, it is fearful for one who knows 
not the rocks.” 

“Tf I know not the rocks, all true 
German rocks know me,” smiled Maxi- 
milian, to whom the danger seemed to 
be such a stimulus that he began to 
propose the bear-hunt immediately, as 
an interlude while waiting for the bride. 

However, at that moment, half-a- 
dozen horsemen were seen coming up 
from the ford, by the nearer path, and a 
forerunner arrived with the tidings that 
the Baron of Adlerstein Wildschloss was 
close behind with the little Baroness 
Thekla. 

Half the moonlight nicht had Sir 
Kasimir and his escort ridden ; and, after 
a brief sleep at the nearest inn outside 
Ulm, he had entered in early morning, 
demanded admittance at the convent, 
made short work with the Abbess Lud- 
milla’s arguments, claimed his daughter, 
and, placing her on a cushion before him 
on his saddle, had borne her away, telling 
her of freedom, of the kind lady, and 
the young knight who had dazzled her 
childish fancy. 

Christina went down to receive her. 
There was no time to lose, for the hunts- 
man Kaisar was bent on the slaughter 
of his bear before dark, and, if he were 


to be witness of the wedding, it must be 
immediate. He was in a state of much 
impatience, which he beguiled by teasing 
his friend Wildschloss by reminding 
him how often he himself had been 
betrothed, and had managed to slip his 
neck out of the noose. “ And, if my 
Margaret be not soon back on my hands, 
I shall give the French credit,” he said, 
tossing his boar-spear in the air, and 
catching it again. “ Why, this bride is as 
long of busking her as if she were a 
beauty of seventeen! I must be off to 
my Lady Bearess.” 

Thus nothing could be done to pre- 
pare the little maiden but to divest her 
of her mufflings, and comb out her flaxen 
hair, crowning it with a wreath which 
Christina had already woven from the 
myrtle of her own girlhood, scarcely 
waiting to answer the bewildered queries 
and entreaties save by caresses and ad- 
monitions to her to be very good. 

Poor little thing! She was tired, 
frightened, and confused ; and, when she 
had been brought upstairs, she answered 
the half smiling, half shy greeting of 
her bridegroom with a shudder of alarm, 
and the exclamation, “ Where is the 
beautiful young knight? That’s a lady 
going to take the veil lying under the 
pall.” 

“You look rather like a little nun 
yourself,” said Ebbo, for she wore a little 
conventual frock, “but we must take 
each other for such as we are ;” and, as 
she hid her face and clung to his mother, 
he added in a more cheerful, coaxing 
tone, “ you ence said you would be my 
wife.” 

“ Ah, but then there were two of you, 
and you were all shining bright.” 

Before she could be answered, the 
impatient Emperor returned, and brought 
with him the abbot, who proceeded to 
find the place in his book, and to ask 
the bridegroom for the rings. Ebbo 
looked at Sir Kasimir, who owned that 
he should have brought them from Ulm, 
but that he had forgotten. 

“ Jewels are not plenty with us,” said 
Ebbo, with a glow of amusement and 
confusion dawning on his cheek, such as 
reassured the little maid that she beheld 
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one of the two beautiful young knights. 
“Must we borrow ?” 

Christina looked at the ring she had 
first seen lying on her own Eberhard’s 
palm, and felt as if to let it be used 
would sever the renewed hope she 
scarcely yet durst entertain ; and at the 
same moment Maximilian glanced at his 
own fingers, and muttered, “None but 
this! Unlucky!” For it was the very 
diamond which Mary of Burgundy had 
sent to assure him of her faith, and 
summon him to her aid after her father’s 
death. Sir Kasimir had not retained 
the pledge of his own ill-omened wedlock ; 
but, in the midst of the dilemma, the 
Emperor, producing his dagger, began to 
detach some of the massive gold links 
of the chain that supported his hunting 
horn. “ There,” said he, “ the little elf 
of a bride can get her finger into this 
lesser one ; and you—verily this largest 
will fit, and the goldsmith can beat it 
out when needed. So on with you in 
St. Hubert’s name, father abbot.” 

Slender-boned and thin as was Ebbo’s 
hand, it was a very tight fit, but the 
purpose was served. The service com- 
menced ; and fortunately, thanks to 
Thekla’s conventual education, she was 
awed into silence and decorum by the 
sound of Latin and the sight of an 
abbot. It was a strange marriage, if 
only in the contrast between the plea, 
expressive face and sad, dark eyes of 
the prostrate youth, and the frightened, 
bewildered little girl, standing upon a 
stool to reach up to him, with her blue 
eyes stretched with wonder, and her 
cheeks flushed and pouting with unshed 
tears, her rosy plump hand enclosed in 
the long white wasted one that was 
thus for ever united to it by the broken 
fragments of Kaisar Max’s chain. 

The rite over, two attestations of the 
marriage of Eberhard, Freiherr von Ad- 
lerstein, and Thekla, Freiherrinn von 
Adlerstein Wildschloss and Felsen- 
bach, were drawn up and signed by the 
abbot, the Emperor, Count Dankwart, 
and the father and mother of the two con- 
tracting parties ; one to be committed to 
the care of the abbot, the other to be 
preserved by the house of Adlerstein. 


Then the Emperor, as the concluding 
grace of the ceremonial, bent to kiss 
the bride ; but, tired, terrified, and cross, 
Thekla, as if quite relieved to have 
some object for her resentment, returned 
his attempt with a vehement buffet, 
struck with all the force of her small 
arm, crying out, “Go away with you! 
I know I’ve never married you /” 

“The better for my eyes!” said the 
good-natured Emperor, laughing heartily. 
“My Lady Bearess is like to prove the 
more courteous bride! Fare thee well, 
Sir Bridegroom,” he added, stooping 
over Ebbo, and kissing his brow, 
‘Heaven give thee joy of this day’s 
work, and of thy faithful little fury. 
T'll send her the bearskin as her meetest 
wedding-gift.” 

And the next that was heard from 
the Kaisar was the arrival of a parcel 
of Italian books for the Freiherr Eber- 
hard, and for the little Freiherrinn a 
large bundle, which proved to contain 
a softly-dressed bearskin, with the head 
on, the eyes being made of rubies, a 
gold muzzle and chain on the nose, and 
the claws tipped with gold. The Em- 
peror had made a point that it should 
be conveyed to the castle, snow or no 
snow, for a yule gift. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
OLD IRON AND NEW STEEL. 


Tue clear sunshine of early summer was 
becoming low on the hill sides. Spark- 
ling and dimpling, the clear amber- 
coloured stream of the Braunwasser 
rippled along its stony bed, winding in 
and out among the rocks so humbly 
that it seemed to be mocked by the 
wide span of the arch that crossed it 
in all the might of massive bulwarks, 
and dignified masonry of huge stones. 

Some way above, a clearing of the 
wood below the mountain showed huts, 
and labourers apparently constructing a 
mill so as to take advantage of the leap 
of the water from the height above ; 
and, on the left bank, an enclosure was 
traced out, within which were rising 
the walls of a small church, while the 
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noise of the mallet and chisel echoed 
back from the mountain side, and 
masons, white with stone-dust, swarmed 
around, 

Across the bridge came a pilgrim, so 
marked out by hut, wallet, and long 
staff, on which he leant heavily, stum- 
bling along as if both halting and foot- 
sore, and bending as one bowed down 
by past toil and present fatigue. Pausing 
in the centre, he gazed round with a 
strange disconcerted air,—at the castle 
on the terraced hill-side, looking down 
with bright eyes of glass glittering in 
the sunshine, and lighting up even that 
grim old pile; at the banner hanging so 
lazily that the tinctures and bearings 
were hidden in the folds; then at the 
crags, rosy purple in evening glow, 
rising in broad step above step, up to 
the Red Eyrie, bathed in sunset majesty 
of dark crimson ; and above it the sweep 
of the descending eagle, discernible for 
a moment in the pearly light of the 
sky. The pilgrim’s eye lightened as he 
watched it ; but then, looking down at 
bridge, and church, and trodden wheel- 
tracked path, he frowned with per- 
plexity, and each painful step grew 
heavier and more uncertain. 

Near the opposite side of the en- 
closure there waited ‘a tall, rugged-look- 
ing, elderly man with two horses—one 
an aged mare, mane, tail, and all of the 
snowiest silvery white ; the other a 
little shaggy dark mountain pony, with 
a pad-saddle. And close to the bank of 
the stream might be seen its owner, a 
little girl of some seven years, whose tight 
round lace cap had slipped back, as well 
as her blue silk hood, and exposed 
a profusion of loose flaxen hair, and 
plump, innocent face, intent upon some 
private little bit of building of her own 
with some pebbles from the brook, and 
some mortar filched from the operations 
above, to the great detriment of her soft 
pinky fingers. 

The pilgrim looked at her unper- 
ceived, and for a moment was about to 
address her; but then, with a strange air 
of repulsion, dragged himself on to the 
porch of the rising church, where, seated 
on a block of stone, he could look into 


the interior. All was unfinished, but 
the portion which had made the most 
progress was a chantry-chapel opposite 
the porch, and containing what were 
evidently designed to be two monu- 
ments. One was merely blocked out, 
but it showed the outline of a warrior, 
bearing a shield on which a coiled ser- 
pent was rudely sketched in red chalk. 
The other, in a much more forward state, 
was actually under the hands of the 
sculptor, and represented a slenderyouth, 
almost a boy, though in the full armour 
of a knight, his hands clasped on his 
breast over a lute, an eagle on his shield, 
an eagle-crest on his helmet, and, under 
the arcade supporting the altar-tomb, 
shields alternately of eagles and doves. 

But the strangest thing was that this 
young knight seemed to be sitting for 
his own effigy. The very same face, 
under the very same helmet, only with 
the varied, warm hues of life, instead of 
in cold white marble, was to be seen on 
the shoulders of a young man in a grey 
cloth dress, with a black scarf passing 
from shoulder to waist, crossed by a 
sword-belt. The hair was hidden by 
the helmet, whose raised visor showed 
keen, finely-cut features, and a pair of 
dark brown eyes, of somewhat grave 
and sad expression. 

“Have a care, Lucas,” he presently 
said ; “I fear me you are chiselling 
away too much. It must be a softer, 
more rounded face than mine has be- 
come ; and, above all, let it not catch 
any saddened look. Keep that air of 
solemn waiting in glad hope, as though 
he saw the dawn through his closed 
eye-lids, and were about to take up his 
song again!” 

“ Verily, Herr Freiherr, now the like- 
ness is so far forward, the actual sight 
of you may lead me to mar it rather 
than mend.” 

“So is it well that this should be the 
last sitting. I am to set forth for Genoa 
in another week. If I cannot get letters 
from the Kaisar, I shall go in search of 
him, that he may see that my lameness 
is no more an impediment.” 

The pilgrim passed his hand over his 
face as though to dissipate a bewilder- 
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ing dream ; and just then the little girl, 
all flushed and dabbled, came rushing 
up from the stream, but came to a sud- 
den stand-still at sight of the stranger, 
who at length addressed her. “ Little 
lady,” he said, “is this the Debateable 
Ford ?” 

“ No; now it is the Friendly Bridge,” 
said the child. 

The pilgrim started, as with a pang 
of recollection. “And what is yonder 
castle?” he further asked. 

“Schloss Adlerstein,’ she said, 
proudly. 

“ And you are the little lady of Ad- 
lerstein Wildschloss ? ” 

“Yes,” again she answered ; and then, 
gathering courage—“ You are a holy 
pilgrim! Come up to the castle for 
supper and rest.” And then, springing 
past him, she flew up to the knight, 
erying, “ Herr Freiherr, here is a holy 
pilgrim, weary and hungry. Let us 
take him home to the mother.” 

“Did he take thee for a wild elf?” 
said the young man, with an elder- 
brotherly endeavour to right the little 
cap that had slid under the chin, and 
to push back the unmanageable wealth 
of hair under it, ere he rose; and he came 
forward and spoke with kind courtesy, as 
he observed the wanderer’s worn air 
and feeble step. “ Dost need a night’s 
lodging, holy palmer? My mother will 
make thee welcome, if thou canst climb 
as high as the castle yonder.” 

The pilgrim made an obeisance, but, 
instead of answeriifg, demanded hastily, 
“See I yonder the bearing of Schlangen- 
wald ?” 

“Even so. Schloss Schlangenwald 
is about a league further on, and thou 
wilt find a kind reception there, if 
thither thou art bent.” 

“Is that Graf Wolfgang's tomb?” 
still eagerly pursued the pilgrim; and 
receiving a sign in the affirmative, 
* What was his end?” 

“ He fell in a skirmish,” 

“By whose hand ?” 

“ By mine.” 

“ Ha!” and the pilgrim surveyed him 
with undisguised astonishment; then, 
without another word, took up his staff 





and limped out of the building, but not 
on the road to Schlangenwald. It was 
nearly a quarter of an hour afterwards 
that he was overtaken by the young 
knight and the little lady on their horses, 
just where the new road to the castle 
parted from the old way by the Eagle’s 
Ladder. The knight reined up as he 
saw the poor man’s slow painful jsteps, 
and said, “So thou art not bound for 
Schlangenwald ?” 

“T would to the village, so please 
your lordship—to the shrine of the 
Blessed Friedmund.” 

“Nay, at this rate thou wilt not be 
there till midnight,” said the young 
knight, springing off his horse ; “ thou 
canst never brook our sharp stones ! 
See, Thekla, do thou ride on with Heinz 
to tell the mother I am bringing her 
a holy pilgrim to tend. And thou, 
good man, mount my old horse. Fear 
not ; she is steady and sure-footed, and 
hath of late been used to a lame rider. 
Ah! that is well. Thou hast been in 
the saddle before.” 

To go afoot for the sake of giving 
a lift to a holy wayfarer was one of 
the most esteemed acts of piety of the 
Middle age, so that no one durst object 
to it, and the palmer did no more than 
utter a suppressed murmur of acknow- 
ledgment as he seated himself on horse- 
back, the young knight walking by his 
rein. “ But what is this ?” he exclaimed, 
almost with dismay. ‘A road to the 
castle up here !” 

“ Yes, we find it a great convenience. 
Thou art surely from these parts ?” added 
the knight. 

“I was a man-at-arms in the service 
of the Baron,” was the answer, in an 
odd, muffled tone. 

“ What !—of my grandfather?” was 
the exclamation. 

“No!” gruffly. “Of old Freiherr 
Eberhard. Not of any of the Wild- 
schloss crew.” 

“ But I am not a Wildschloss! I am 
grandson to Freiherr Eberhard! O, wast 
thou with him and my father when they 
were set upon in the hostel?” he cried, 
looking eagerly up to the pilgrim ; but 
the man kept his broad-leaved hat 
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slouched over his face, and only mut- 
tered, “The son of Christina!” the last 
word so low that Ebbo was not sure 
that he caught it, and the next moment 
the old warrior exclaimed exultingly, 
“And you have had vengeance on 
them! When—how—where ?” 

“Last harvest-tide—at the Debateable 
Strand,” said Ebbo, never able to speak 
of the encounter without a weight at 
his heart, but drawn on by the earnest- 
ness of the old foe of Schlangenwald. 
“ Tt was a meeting in full career—lances 
broken, sword-stroke on either hand. I 
was gashed here, but my sword went 
through his collarbone.” 

“Well struck! good stroke!” cried 
the pilgrim in rapture “And with 
that sword ?” 

“With this sword. Didst know it?” 
said Ebbo, drawing the weapon, and 
giving it to the old man, who held it 
for a few moments, weighed it affec- 
tionately, and with a long low sigh 
restored it, saying, “It is well. You 
and that blade have paid off the score. 
I should be content. Let me dismount ; 
I know my way to the hermitage.” 

“Nay, what is this?” said Ebbo; 
“thou must have rest and food. The 
hermitage is empty, scarce habitable. 
My mother will not be baulked of the 
care of thy bleeding feet.” 

“But let me go, ere I bring evil on 
you all. I can pray up there, and save 
my soul, but I cannot see it all.” 

“ See what ?” said Ebbo, again trying 
to see his guest’s face ; “there may be 
changes, but an old faithful follower of 
my father’s must ever be welcome.” 

“ Not when his wife has taken a new 
lord,” growled the stranger bitterly, 
“and he a Wildschloss! Young man, 
I could have pardoned aught else !” 

“TI know not who you may be who 
talk of pardoning my lady-mother,” 
said Ebbo, ‘“‘but new lord she has 
neither taken nor will take. She has 
refused every offer ; and, now that Schlan- 
genwald with his last breath confessed 
that he slew not my father, but sold 
him to the Turks, I have been only 
awaiting my recovery from a severe 
wound to go in search of him.” 


“ Who, then, is yonder child, who told 
me she was Wildschloss ?” 

“That child,” said Ebbo, with half a 
smile and half a blush, “is my wife, 
the daughter of Wildschloss, who prayed 
me to espouse her thus early that so my 
mother might bring her up.” 

By this time they had reached the 
castle court, now a well-kept, lordly- 
looking enclosure, where the pilgrim 
looked about him as one bewildered. 
He was so infirm that Ebbo carefully 
helped him up the stone stairs to the 
hall, where he already saw his mother 
prepared for the hospitable reception 
of the palmer. Leaving him at the 
entrance, Ebbo crossed the hall to say 
to her in a low voice, “ This pilgrim is 
one of the old lanzknechts of my grand- 
father’s time. I wonder whether you 
or Heinz will know him. One of the old 
sort—supremely discontented at change.” 

“And thou hast walked up, and 
wearied thyself!” exclaimed Christina, 
grieved to see her son’s halting step. 

“A rest will soon cure that,” said 
Ebbo, seating himself as he spoke on a 
settle near the hall-fire ; but, the next 
moment, a strange wild low shriek from 
his mother made him start up and 
spring to her side. She stood with 
hands clasped, and wondering eyes, 
The pilgrim—his hat on the ground, 
his white head and rugged face displayed, 
—was gazing as though devouring her 
with his eyes, murmuring, “ Unchanged! 
unchanged !” 

“ What is this ?” thundered the young 
baron. “ What are you doing to the 
lady ?” 

“Hush! hush, Ebbo!” exclaimed 
Christina. “It is thy father! On thy 
knees! Thy father is come! It is our 
son, my own lord. Oh, embrace him! 
Kneel to him, Ebbo,” she cried, almost 
wildly. 

“ Hold, mother,” said Ebbo, keeping 
his arm round her, though she struggled 
against him, for he felt some doubts as 
he looked back at his walk with the 
stranger, and at Heinz’s want of recog- 
nition. “ Is it certain that this is indeed 
my father?” 

“ Oh, Ebbo,” was the cry of poor 
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Christina, almost beside herself, “how 
could I not be sure? I know him! I 
feel it! Oh, my Lord, bear with him, 
It is his wont to be so loving! Ebbo, 
cannot you see it is himself?” 

“ The young fellow is right,” said the 
stranger, slowly. “I will answer all he 
may demand.” 

“Forgive me,” said Ebbo, abashed, 
“forgive me ;” and, as his mother broke 
from him, he fell upon his knee ; but he 
only heard his father’s ery, ‘‘ Ah! Stine, 
Stine, thou alone art the same,” and, 
looking up, saw her, with her face hidden 
in the white beard, quivering with a 
rapture such as he had never seen in 
her before. It seemed long to him ere 
she looked up again in her husband’s 
face to sob on: “My son! Oh! my 
beautiful twins! Our son! O see him, 
dear lord!” And the pilgrim turned 
to hear Ebbo’s “ Pardon, honoured 
father, and your blessing.” 

Almost bashfully the pilgrim laid his 
hand on the dark head, and murmured 
something ; then said, “ Up, then! The 
slayer of Schlangenwald kneeling! Ah! 
Stine, I knew thy little head was 
wondrous wise, but I little thought thou 
wouldst breed him up to avenge us on 
old Wolfgang! So slender a lad too! 
Ha! Schneiderlein, old rogue, I knew 
thee,” holding out his hand. “So 
thou didst get home safe ?” 

“ Ay, my lord ; though, if I left you 
alive, never more will I call a man dead,” 
said Heinz. 

“ Worse luck for me—till now,” said 
Sir Eberhard, whose tones, rather than 
his looks, carried perfect conviction of 
his identity. It was the old homely 
accent, and gruff good-humoured voice, 
but with something subdued and broken 
in the tone. His features had grown 
like his father’s, but he looked much 
older than ever the hale old mountaineer 
had done, or than his real age ; so worn 
and lined was his face, his skin tanned, 
his eyes puckered by burning sun, his 
hair and beard white as his old mare, 
the proud Adlerstein port entirely gone. 
He stooped even more without his staff 
than with it ; and, when he yielded him- 
self with a sigh of repose to his wife’s 


tendance, she found that he had not 
merely the ordinary hurts of travelling, 
but that there were old festering scars 
on his ancles. ‘“ The gyves,” he said, 
as she looked up at him with startled, 
pitying eyes. “ Little deemed I that 
they would ever come under thy tender 
hands.” As he almost timidly smoothed 
the braid of dark hair on her brow— 
“So they never burnt thee for a witch 
after all, little one? I thought my 
mother would never keep her hands 
off thee, and used to fancy I heard the 
crackling of the flame.” 

“She spared me for my children’s 
sake,” said Christina ; “and truly Heaven 
has been very good to us, but never so 
much as now. My dear lord, will it 
weary thee too much to come to the 
castle chapel and give thanks ?” she said, 
timidly. 

“With all my heart,” he answered, 
earnestly. “I would go even on my 
knees. We were not without masses 
even in Tunis; but, when Italian and 
Spaniard would be ransomed, and there 
was no mind of the German, I little 
thought I should ever sing Brother 
Lambert’s psalm about turning our 
captivity as rivers in the south.” 

Ebbo was hovering round, supplying 
all that was needed for his father’s 
comfort; but his parents were so com- 
pletely absorbed in one another that he 
was scarcely noticed, and, what perhaps 
pained him more, there was no word 
about Friedel. He felt this almost an 
injustice to the brother who had been 
foremost in embracing the idea of the 
unknown father, and scarcely under- 
stood how his parents shrank from any 
sorrowful thought, nor that he himself 
was so strange and new a being in his 
father’s eyes, that to imagine him 
doubled was hardly possible to the 
tardy, dulled capacity, which as yet 
seemed unable to feel anything but that 
here was home, and Christina. 

When the chapel bell rang, and the 
pair rose to offer their thanksgiving, 
Ebbo dutifully offered his support, but 
was absolutely unseen, so fondly was 
Sir Eberhard leaning on his wife ; and 
her bright exulting smile and shake of 
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the head gave an absolute pang to the 
son who had hitherto been all in all to 
her. 

He followed, and, as they passed 
Friedmund’s coffin, he thought his 
mother pointed to it, but even of this 
he was uncertain. The pair knelt side 
by side with hands locked together, 
while notes of praise rose from all 
voices ; and meantime Ebbo, close to that 
cofiin, strove to share the joy, and to lift 
up a heart that would sink in the midst 
of self-reproach for undutifulness, and 
would dislike the thought of the rude 
untaught man, holding aloof from him, 
likely to view him with distrust and 
jealousy, and to undo all he had achieved, 
and further absorbing the mother, the 
mother who was to him all the world, 
and for whose sake he had given his 
best years to the. child-wife, as yet 
nothing to him. 

It was reversing the natural order of 
things that, after reigning from infancy, 
he should have to give up at eighteen to 
oneof the last generation ; and some such 
thought rankled in his mind when the 
whole household trooped joyfully out of 
the chapel to prepare a banquet for 
their old new lord, and their young old 
lord was left alone. 

Alone with the coffin where the 
armour lay upon the white cross ; Ebbo 
threw himself on his knees, and laid 
his head upon it, murmuring, “ Ah, 
Friedel! Friedel! Would that we had 
changed places. Thou wouldst brook 
it better. At least thou didst never 
know what it is to be lonely.” 

“ Herr Baron !” said a little voice. 

His first movement was impatient. 
Thekla was apt to pursue him wherever 
he did not want her; but here he had 
least expected her, for she had a great 
fear of that coffin, and could hardly be 
brought to the chapel at prayer times, 
when she generally occupied herself 
with fancies that the empty helmet 
glared at her. But now Ebbo saw her 
standing as near as she durst, with a 
sweet wistfulness in her eyes, such as 
he had never seen there before. 

“What is it, Thekla?” he said. 
“ Art sent to call me?” 


“No; only I saw that you stayed 
here all alone,” she said, clasping her 
hands. 

“ Must I not be alone, child?” he 
said, bitterly. “Here lies my brother. 
My mother has her husband again !” 

“But you have me,” cried Thekla ; 
and, as he looked up between amuse- 
ment and melancholy, he met such a 
loving eager little face, that he could 
not help holding out his arms, and 
letting her cling to him. “ Indeed,” 
she said, “I'll never be afraid of the 
helmet again, if only you will not lay 
down your head there, and say you are 
alone.” 

“ Never, Thekla! while you are my 
little wife,” said he ; and, child as she 
was, there was strange solace to his 
heart in the eyes, that, once vacant and 
wondering, had now gained a look of 
love and intelligence. 

“ What are you going to do?” she 
said, shuddering a little, as he rose and 
laid his hand on Friedel’s sword. 

“To make thee gird on thine own 
knight’s sword,” said Ebbo, unbuckling 
that which he had so long worn. 
“ Friedel,” he added, “thou wouldst 
give me thine. Let me take up thy 
temper with it, thine open-hearted love 
and humility.” 

He guided Thekla’s happy little 
fingers to the fastening of the belt, and 
then, laying his hand on her’s, said 
gravely, “‘ Thekla, never speak of what I 
said just now—not even to the mother. 
Remember it is thy husband’s first 
secret.” 

And, feeling no longer solitary when 
his hand was in the clasp of hers, he 
returned to the hall, where his father 
was installed in the baronial chair, where 
Ebbo had been at home from babyhood. 
His mother’s exclamation showed that 
her son had been wanting to her; and 
she looked fuller than ever of bliss 
when Ebbo gravely stood before his 
father, and presented him with the good 
old sword that he had sent to his unborn 
son. 

“ You are like to use it more than IL— 
nay, you have used it to some purpose,” 
said he. “ Yet must I keep mine old 
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comrade at least a little while. Wife; 
son, sword, should make one feel the 
same man again, but it is all too 
wonderful !” 

All that evening, and long after, his 
hand from time to time sought the hilt 
of his sword, as if that touch above all 
proved to him that he was again a free 
noble in his own castle. 

The story he told was thus. The 
swoon in which Heinz had left him 
had probably saved his life by checking 
the gush of blood, and he had known no 
more till he found himself in a rough 
cart among the other corpses. At 
Schlangenwald’s castle he had been 
found still breathing, and had been 
flung into a dungeon, where he lay un- 
tended, for how long he never knew, 
since all the early part of the time was 
lost in the clouds of fever. On coarse 
fare and scanty drink, in that dark 
vault, he had struggled by sheer obsti- 
nacy of vitality into recovery. In the 
very height of midsummer alone did 
the sun peep through the grating of his 
cell, and he had newly hailed this 
cheerful visitor when he was roughly 
summoned, placed on horseback with 
eyes and hands bound, and only allowed 
sight again to find himself among a herd 
of his fellow Germans in the Turkish 
camp. They were the prisoners of the 
terrible Turkish raid of 1475, when 
Georg von Schenk and fourteen noble- 
men of Austria and Styria were all 
taken in one unhappy fight, and dragged 
away into captivity, with hundreds of 
lower rank. 

To Sir Eberhard the change had been 
greatly for the better. The Turk had 
treated him much better than the 
Christian ; and walking in the open air, 
chained to a German comrade, was far 
pleasanter than pining in his lonely 
dungeon. At Adrianople, an offer had 
been made to each of the captives, if 
they would become Moslems of entering 
the Ottoman service as Spahis ; but with 
one voice they had refused, and had 
then been drafted into different divi- 
sions. The fifteen nobles, who had been 
offered for ransom, were taken to Con- 
stantinople to await its arrival, and they 
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had promised Sir Eberhard to make his 
fate known on’ their return to their 
homes ; and, though he knew the family 
resources too well to have many hopes, 
he was rather hurt to find that their 
promise was unfulfilled. 

“Alas, they had no opportunity,” 
said Ebbo. ‘Gulden were scarce, or 
were all in Kaisar Friedrich’s great 
chest ; the ransoms could not be raised, 
and all died in captivity. I heard about 
it when I was at Wurms last month.” 

“ The boy at Wurms ?” almost gasped 
Sir Eberhard in amaze. 

“T had to be there about matters of 
the Wildschloss lands and the bridge,” 
said Ebbo; “and both Dankwart von 
Schlangenwald and I made special in- 
quiries about that company in case you 
should have shared their fate. I hoped 
to have set forth at that time, but the 
Kaisar said I was still too lame, and re- 
fused me licence or letters to the Sultan.” 

“You would not have found me,” 
said his father, narrating how he with a 
large troop of captives had been driven 
down to the coast; where they were 
transferred to a Moorish slaye dealer, 
who shipped them off for Tunis. Here, 
after their first taste of the miseries of 
a sea life, the alternative of Islam or 
slavery was again put beforethem. “And, 
by the holy stone of Nicwza,” said Sir 
Eberhard, “ I thought by that time that 
the infidels had the advantage of us in 
goodwill and friendliness; but, when 
they told me women had no souls at all, 
no more than a horse or dog, I knew it 
was but an empty dream of a religion ; 
for did I not know that my little 
Ermentrude, and thou, Stine, had finer, 
clearer, wiser souls than ever a man I 
had known? ‘Nay, nay,’ quoth I, ‘Til 
cast in my lot where I may meet my 
wife hereafter, should I never see her 
here.” He had then been allotted to a 
corsair, and had thenceforth been chained 
to the bench of rowers, between the 
two decks, where, in stifling heat and 
stench, in storm or calm, healthy or dis- 
eased, the wretched oarsmen were com- 
pelled to play the part of machinery in 
propelling the vessel, often to capture 
Christian ships—making exertions to 
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which only the perpetual lash of the 
galley-master could liave urged their 
exhausted frames; often not desisting 
for twenty or thirty hours, and rowing 
still while sustenance was put into their 
mouths by their drivers. Many a man 
drew his last breath with his last stroke, 
and was at the first leisure moment hurled 
intothewaves. Itwasthe description that 
had so deeply moved Friedel long ago, 
and Christina wept over it, as she looked 
at the bowed form once so proud and 
free, and thought of the unhealed scars. 
But there, her husband added, he had 
been chained next to a holy friar of 
German blood, like himself a captive of 
the great Styrian raid ; and, while some 
blasphemed in their misery, or wildly 
chid their patron saints, this good man 
strove to show that all was to work out 
good ; he had a pious saying for all that 
befell, and adored the will of God in 
thus purifying him; “ and, if it were 
thus with a saint like him, I thought 
what must it be with a rough free- 
booting godless sinner such as I had 
been? See ”—and he took out a rosary 
of strung bladders of seaweed ; “ that 
is what he left me when he died, and 
what I meant to have been telling for 
ever up in the hermitage.” 

* He died, then ?” 

“ Ay—he died on the shore of 
Corsica, while most of the dogs were off 
harrying a village inland, and we had a 
sort of respite, or I trow he would have 
rowed till his last gasp. How he prayed 
for the poor wretches they were gone to 
attack !—ay, and for all of us—for me 
also—There’s enough of it. Such talk 
skills not now.” 

It was plain that Sir Eberhard had 
learnt more Christianity in the hold of 
his Moorish pirate ship than ever in the 
Holy Roman Empire, and a weight was 
lifted off his son’s mind by finding that 
he had vowed never to return to a life 
of violence, even though fancying a life 
of penance in a hermitage the only 
alternative. 

Ebbo asked if the Genoese merchant, 
Ser Gian Battista dei Battiste, had in- 
deed been one of his fellow-captives. 
“ Ha !—what?” and on the repetition, 


“ Truly I knew him, Merchant Gian as 
we used to call him; but you twang off 
his name as they speak it in his own 
stately city.” 

Christina smiled. “ Ebbo learnt the 
Italian tongue this winter from our 
chaplain, who had studied at Bologna. 
He was told it would aid in his quest 
of you.” 

“Tell me not!” said the traveller, 
holding up his hands in deprecation ; 
“the Junker is worse than a priest! 
And yet he killed old Wolfgang! But 
what of Gian? Hold,—did not he, when 
I was with him at Genoa, tell me a 
story of being put into a dungeon in 
a mountain fortress in Germany, and 
released by a pair of young lads with 
eyes beaming in the sunrise, who vanished 
just as they brought him to a cloister? 
Nay, he deemed it a miracle of the 
saints, and hung up a votive picture 
thereof at the shrine of the holy Cosmo 
and Damian.” 

“ He was not so far wrong in deeming 
one of the lads near of kin to the holy 
ones,” said Christina, softly. 

And, Ebbo briefly narrated the adven- 
ture, when it evidently appeared that 
his having led at least one foray gave 
his father for the first time a fellow- 
feeling for him, and a sense that he was 
one of the true old stock; but, when 
he heard of the release, he growled, 
“So! How would a lad have fared 
who so acted in my time? My poor 
old mother! She must have been 
changed indeed not to have scourged 
him till he had no strength to ery out.” 

“He was my prisoner!” said Ebbo, 
in his old defiant tone; “I had the 
right.” 

“Ah, well! the Junker has always 
been master here, and I never!” said 
the elder knight, looking round rather 
piteously ; and Ebbo, with a sudden 
movement, exclaimed, “ Nay, sir, you 
are the only lord and master, and I 
stand ready to be the first to obey you.” 

“You! <A fine, young book-learned 
scholar, already knighted and with all 
these Wildschloss lands, too,” said Sir 
Eberhard, looking with a strange puzzled 
look at the delicate but spirited features 
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of this strange perplexing son, “ Reach 
hither your hand, boy.” 

And, as he compared the slender, 
shapely hand of such finely-textured 
skin with the breadth of his own horny 
giant’s paw, he tossed it from him, shak- 
ing his head with a gesture as if he had 
no commands for such feminine-looking 
fingers to execute, and mortifying Ebbo 
not a little. “Ah!” said Christina, 
apologetically, “it always grieved your 
mother that the boys would resemble 
meand mine. But, when daylight comes, 
Ebbo will show you that he has not lost 
the old German strength.” 

“No doubt—no doubt,” said Sir 
Eberhard, hastily, “since he has slain 
Schlangenwald ; and, if the former state 
of things be at an end, the less he takes 
after the ancient stock the better. But I 
am an old man now, Stine, though thou 
look’st fair and fresh as ever, and I 
do not know what to make of these 
things. White napery on the table; 
glass drinking things ;—-nay, were it not 
for thee and the Schneiderlein, I should 
not know I was at home.” 

He was led back to his narration, and 
it appeared that, after some years spent 
at the oar, certain bleedings from the 
lungs, the remains of his wound, had 
become so much more severe as to 
render him useless for naval purposes ; 
and, as he escaped actually dying during 
a voyage, he was allowed to lie by on 
coming into port till he had in some 
degree recovered, and then had been 
set to labour at the fortifications, chained 
to another prisoner, and toiling between 
the burning sand and burning sun, but 
treated with less horrible severity than 
the necessities of the sea had occasioned 
on board ship, and experiencing the 
benefit of intercourse with the better 
class of captives, whom their miserable 
fate had thrown into the hands of the 
Moors. 

It was a favourite almsdeed among 
the Provencals, Spaniards, and Italians 
to send money for the redemption of 
Moorish prisoners, and there was a regu- 
lar agency for ransoms through the Jews ; 
but German captives were such an ex- 
ception that no one thought of them, 


and many atime had the summons come 
for such and such a slave by name, or 
for five poor Sicilians, twenty Genoese, a 
dozen Marseillais, or the like, and no 
word for the Swabian; till he had made 
up his mind that he would either leave 
his bones in the hot mud of the har- 
bour, or be only set free by some gallant 
descent either of the brave King of 
Portugal, or of the Knights of Rhodes, 
of whom the captives were ever dream- 
ing and whispering. 

At length his own slave name was 
shouted ; he was called up by the cap- 
tain of his gang, and, while expecting 
some fresh punishment, or, may be, to 
find himself sold into some domestic 
form of slavery, he was set before a 
Jewish agent, who, after examining him 
on his name, country, and station, and 
comparing his answers with a paper of 
instructions, informed him that he was 
ransomed, caused his fetters to be struck 
off, and shipped him off at once for 
Genoa, with orders to the captain to 
consign him to the merchant Signor dei 
Battiste. By him Sir Eberhard had 
been received with the warmest hospi- 
tality, and treated as befitted his original 
station, but Battista disclaimed the 
merit of having ransomed him. He had 
but acted, he said, as the agent of an 
Austrian gentleman, from whom he had 
received orders to inquire after the Swa- 
bian baron who had been his fellow- 
captive, and, if he were still living, to 
pay his ransom, and bring him home. 

“The name—the name!” eagerly 
asked Ebbo and his mother at once. 

“The name? Gian was wont to 
make bad work of our honest German 
names, but I tried to learn this—being 
so beholden to him, I even caused it to 
be spelt over to me, but my letters long 
ago went from me, It seems to me that 
the man is a knight-errant, like those of 
thy ballads, Stine—one Ritter Theur— 
Theur—” 

** Theurdank !” cried Ebbo. 

“ Ay, Theurdank. What, you know 
him? There is nothing you and your 
mother don’t know, I believe.” 

“Know him! Father, he is our 
greatest and noblest! He has been kind 
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to me beyond description. He is the 
Kaisar! Now I see why he had that 
strange arch look which so vexed me 
when he forbade me on my allegiance 
to set forth till my lameness was gone ! 
Long ago had he asked me all about 
Gian Battista. To him he must have 
written.” 

“The Kaisar!” said Sir Eberhard. 
“ Nay, the poor fellows I left in Turkey 
ever said he was too close of fist for 
them to have hope from him.” 

“Oh! that was old Kaisar Friedrich. 
This is our own gallant Maximilian—a 
knight as true and brave as ever was 
paladin,” said Christina; “and most 
truly loving and prizing our Ebbo.” 

“And yet I wish—I wish,” said 
Ebbo, “ that he had let me win my 
father’s liberty for myself.” 

“Yea, well,” said his father, “ there 
spoke the Adlerstein. We never were 
wont to be beholden to king or kaisar.” 

* Nay,” said Ebbo, after a moment’s 
recollection, colouring as he spoke ; “ it 
is true that I deserved it not. Nay, 
Sir father, it is well. You owe your 
freedom in very truth to the son you 
have not known. It was he who 
treasured up the thought of the captive 
German described by the merchant, and 
even dreamt of it, while never doubting 
of your death; it was he who caught 
up Schlangenwald’s first hint that you 
lived, while I, in my pride, passed it by 
as merely meant to perplex me; it was 
he who had formed an absolute purpose 
of obtaining some certainty; and at 
last, when my impetuosity had brought 
on the fatal battle, it was he who 
bought with his own life the avowal of 
your captivity. I had hoped to have 
fulfilled Friedel’s trust, and to have re- 
deemed my own backwardness ; but it is 
not tobe, While I was yet lying helpless 
on my bed, the Emperor has taken it out 
of my power. Mother, you receive him 
from Friedel’s hands, after all.” 

“ And well am I thankful that so it 
should be,” said Christina. “Ah, Ebbo! 
sorely should I have pined with anxiety 
when thou wast gone. And thy father 
knows that thou hadst the full purpose.” 

* Yea, I know it,” said the old man ; 
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* and, after all, small blame to him even 
if he had not. He never saw me, and 
light grieves the heart for what the eye 
hath not seen.” 

“But,” added the wife, “since the 
Romish king freed you, dear lord, cared 
he not better for your journey than to 
let you come home in this forlorn 
plight ?” 

This, it appeared, was far from being 
his deliverer’s fault. Money had been 
supplied, and Sir Eberhard had travelled 
as far as Aosta with a party of Italian 
merchants ; but no sooner had he parted 
with them than he was completely 
astray. His whole experience of life had 
been as a robber baron or as a slave, and 
he knew not how to take care of him- 
self as a peaceful traveller; he suffered 
fresh extortions at every stage, and after 
a few days was plundered by his guides, 
beaten, and left devoid of all means of 
continuing the journey to which he 
could hardly hope for a cheerful end. 
Ife did not expect to find his mother 
living,—far less that his unowned wife 
could have survived the perils in which 
he had involved her; and he believed 
that his ancestral home would, if not a 
ruin, be held by his foes, or at best by 
the rival branch of the family, whose 
welcome of the outlawed heir would 
probably be to a dungeon, if not a 
halter. Yet the only magnet on earth 
for the lonely wanderer was his native 
mountain, where from some old peasant 
he might learn how his fair young bride 
had perished, and perhaps the sins of 
his youth might be expiated by con- 
tinual prayer in the hermitage chapel 
where his sister lay buried, and whence 
he could see the crags for which his eye 
and heart had craved so long with the 
home-sickness of a mountaineer. 

And now, when his own Christina 
had welcomed him with all the over- 
flow of her loving heart, unchanged save 
that her’s had become a tenderer yet 
more dignified loveliness; when his 
gallant son, in all the bloom of young 
manhood, received him with dutiful 
subinission ; when the castle, in a state 
of defence, prosperity, and comfort, of 
which he had never dreamt, was again 
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his own ;—still the old man was be- 
wildered, andsometimes oppressed almost 
to distress, He had, as it were, fallen 
asleep in one age of the world, and 
wakened in another, and it seemed as if 
he really wished to defer his wakening, 
or else that repose was an absolute 
novelty to him ; for he sat dozing in his 
chair in the sun the whole of the next 
day, and scarcely spoke. 

Ebbo, who felt it a necessity to come 
to an understanding of the terms on 
which they were to stand, tried to refer 
matters to him, and to explain the past, 
but he was met sometimes by a shake 
of the head, sometimes by a nod—not 
of assent, but of sleep; and his mother 
advised him not to harass the wearied 
traveller, but to leave him to himself 
at least for that day, and let him take 
his own time for exertion, letting things 
meantime go on as usual. Ebbo obeyed, 
but with a load at his heart, as he felt 
that all he was doing was but pro- 
visional, and that it would be his duty 
to resign all that he had planned, and 
partly executed, to this incompetent, 
ignorant rule. He could certainly, when 
not serving the Emperor, go and act for 
himself at Thekla’s dower castle of 
Felsenbach, and his mother might save 
things from going to utter ruin at Adler- 
stein ; but no reflection or self-reproach 
could make it otherwise than a bitter 
pill to Telemachus to have to resign to 
one so unlike Ulysses in all but the 
length of his wanderings,—one, also, 
who seemed only half to like, and not 
at all to comprehend, his Telemachus. 

Meantime Ebbo attended to such 
matters as were sure to come each day 
before the Herr Freiherr. Now it was 
a question whether the stone for the 
mill should be quarried where it would 
undermine a bit of grass land, or further 
on, Where the road was rougher; now 
Berend’s swine had got into Barthel’s 
rye, and Barthel had severely hurt one 
of them—the Herr Freiherr’s inter- 
ference could alone prevent a hopeless 
quarrel ; now a waggon with ironwork 
for the mill claimed exemption from 
toll as being for the Baron: and he must 
send down the toll, to obviate unjustice 
towards Schlangenwald and Ulm, Old 
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Ulrich’s grandson, who had run away for 
a lanzknecht, had sent a letter home 
(written by a comrade) : the Baron must 
read and answer it. Steinmark’s son 
wanted to be a poor student: the Herr 
Freiherr must write him a letter of 
recommendation. Mother Grethel’s ewe 
had fallen into a cleft ; her son came to 
borrow a rope, and ask aid, and the 
Baron must superintend the hoisting 
the poor beast up again. Hans had 
found the track of a wolf, and knew 
the hole where a litter of cubs abode : 
the Freiherr, his wolf-hound, and his 
spear were wanted for their destruction. 
Dietrich could not tell how to manage 
his new arquebus : the Baron must teach 
him totake aim. Then there was a letter 
from Ulm to invite the Baron to consult 
on the tax demanded by the Emperor 
for his Italian war, and how far it should 
concern the profits of the bridge; and 
another letter from the Markgraf of 
Wurtemburg, as chief of the Swabian 
League, requesting the Lord of Adler- 
stein to be on the look-out for a band 
of robbers, who were reported to be in 
neighbouring hills, after being hunted 
out of some of their other lurking 
places. 

That very night, or rather nearly at 
the dawn of a summer morning, there 
was a yelling below the castle, and a 
flashing of torches, and tidings rang 
through it that a boor on the outskirts 
of the mountain had had his ricks 
fired and his cattle driven by the robbers 
that very night, and his young daughters 
carried off. Old Sir Eberhard hobbled 
down to the hall in time to see weapons 
flashing as they were dealt out, to hear 
a clear decided voice giving orders, and 
to listen to the tramp of horse, and 
watch more reitern pass out under the 
gateway than ever the castle had counted 
in his father’s time. Then he went back 
to his bed, and when he came down in 
the morning found ali the womankind 
of the castle roasting and boiling. And, 
at noon, little Thekla came rushing 
down from the watch-tower with news 
that all were coming home up the 
Eagle’s Steps, and she was sure her 
baron had seen her, and waved to her. 
Soon after, ker baron in his glittering 
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steel rode his cream-coloured charger 
(once Friedel’s) into the castle .court, 
followed by his exultant merry men. 
They had overtaken the thieves in good 
time, made them captives, and recovered 
the spoil unhurt ; and Heinz and Koppel 
made the castle ring with the deed of 
their young lord, who had forced the 
huge leader of the band to the earth, 
and kept him down by main strength 
till they could come to bind him. 

“By main strength?” slowly asked 
Sir Eberhard, who had been stirred into 
excitement. 

“He was a loose-limbed, awkward 
fellow,” said Ebbo, “ less strong than he 
looked.” 

“Not only that, sir,’ said Heinz, 
looking from his old master to his young 
one; “but old iron is not a whit 
stronger than new steel, though one 
looks full of might, and you would think 
the other but a toy.” 

“ And what have you done with the 
rogues’ heads?” asked the old knight ; 
“JT looked to see them on your spears. 
Or have you hung them ?” 

“Not so, sir.” said Ebbo. “I sent 
the men off to Stuttgard with an escort. 
I dislike doing execution ourselves; it 
makes the men so lawless. Tesides, 
this farmer was a Schlangenwalder.” 

“And yet he came to you for re- 
dress ?” 

“Yes, for Sir Dankwart is at his 
commandery, and he and I agreed to 
look after each other’s lands,” 

Sir Eberhard retired to his chair as 
if all had gone past his understanding, 
and thence he looked on while his son 
and wife hospitably regaled, and then 
dismissed, their auxiliaries in the rescue. 

Afterwards Christina told her son 
that she thought his father was rested, 
and was better able to attend to him, 
and Ebbo, with a painful swelling in his 
heart, approached him deferentially, with 
a request that he would say what was his 
pleasure with regard to the Emperor, to 
whom acknowledgments must in the 
first place be made for his release, and 
next would arise the whole question of 
homage and investiture. 

“Look you here, fair son,” said Sir 
Eberhard, rousing himself, “these things 
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are all past me. I'll have none of them. 
You and your Kaisar understand one 
another, and your homage is paid. It 
boots not changing all for an old fellow 
that is but come home to die.” 

“Nay, father, it is in the order of 
things that you should be lord here.” 

“ T never was lord here, and, what is 
more, I would not, and could not be. 
Son, I marked you yesterday. You are 
master as never was my poor father, 
with all the bawling and blows that 
used to rule the house, while these 
fellows mind you at a word, in a voice 
as quiet as your mother’s. Besides, 
what should I do with all these mills 
and bridges of yours, and Diets, and 
Leagues, and councils enough to addle’a 
man’s brain? No, no; I could once slay 
a boar, or strike a fair stroke at a Schan- 
genwalder, but even they got the better 
of me, and I am good for nothing now 
but to save my soul, I had thought to 
do it as a hermit up there ; but my little 
Christina thinks the saints will be just 
as well pleased if I tell my beads here, 
with her to help me, and I know that 
way I shall not make so many mistakes. 
So, young sir, if you can give the old 
man a corner of the hearth while he 
lives, he will never interfere with you. 
And, maybe, if the castle were in 
jeopardy in your absence, with that 
new-fangled road up to it, he could tell 
the fellows how to hold it out.” 

“ Sir—dear father,” cried the ardent 
Ebbo, “ this is not a fit state of things. 
I will spare you all trouble and care ; 
only make me not undutiful ; take your 
own place. Mother, convince him !” 

“No, my son,” said Sir Eberhard ; 
“your mother sees what is best for me. 
I only want to be left to her to rest 
a little while, and repent of my sinful 
life. As Heinz says, the rusty old iron 
must lie by while the new steel does 
the work. It is quiet that I need. It 
is joy enough for me to see what she 
has made you, and all around. Ah! 
Stine, my white dove, 1 knew thine was 
a wise head; but, when I left thee, 
gentle little frightened, fluttering thing, 
how little could I have thought that, all 
alone, unaided, thou wouldst have kept 
that little head above water, and made 
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thy son work out all these changes— 
thy doing—and so I know they are 
good and seemly: clerkly, quick-witted, 
and yet a good knight. Ah! thou didst 
tell me oft that our lonely pride was not 
high nor worthy fame. Stine, how 
didst do it?” 

“T did it not, dear husband; God 
did it for me. He gave the boys the 
loving, true tempers that worked out 
the rest! He shielded them and me in 
our days of peril.” 

“Yes, father,’ added Ebbo, “ Provi- 
dence guarded us; but, above all, our 
chief blessing has been the mother who 
has made one of us a holy saint, and 
taught the other to seek after him! 
Father, I am glad you see how great 
has been the work of the Dove you 
brought to the Eagle’s Nest.” 


CHAPTER XXY, 


THE STAR AND THE SPARK. 


Tue year 1531 has begun, and Schloss 
Adlerstein remains in its strength on 
the mountain side, but with a look of 
cultivation on its environs such as would 
have amazed Kunigunde. Vines run 
up trellises against the rocks ; pot-herbs 
and flowers nestle in the nooks; out- 
buildings cluster round it ; and even the 
grim old keep has a range of buildings 
connected with it, as if the household 
had entirely outgrown the capacities of 
the square tower. 

Yet the old hall is still the chief 
place of assembly, and now that it has 
been wainscoted, with a screen of carved 
wood to shut off the draughty passages, 
and a stove of bright tiles to increase 
the warmth, it is far more cheerful. 
Moreover, a window has been opened 
showing the rich green meadow below, 
with the bridge over the Braunwasser, 
and the little church, with a spire of 
pierced lace-work, and white cottages 
peeping out of the retreating forest. 

That is the window which the Lady 
Baroness loves. See her there, the lovely 
old lady of seventy-five—yes, lovelier 
than ever, for her sweet brown eyes 
have the same pensive, clear beauty, 
enhanced by the snowy whiteness of 
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her hair, of which a soft braid shows 
over the pure pale brow beneath the 
white band, and sweeping black veil, 
that she has worn by right for twenty 
years. But-the slight form is active 
and brisk, and there are ready smiles 
and looks of interest for the pretty fair- 
haired maidens, three in number, who 
run in and out from their household 
avocations to appeal to the “dear grand- 
mother,” mischievously to tell of the 
direful yawns proceeding from brothers 
Ebbo and Gottfried over their studies 
with their tutor, or to gaze from the 
window and wonder if the father, with 
the two brothers, Friedel Max and 
Kasimir, will return from Ulm in time 
for the “ mid-day eating.” 

Ah! there they are. Quick-eyed 
Vittoria has seen the cavalcade first, and 
dances off to tell Ermentrude and Stine 
time enough to prepare their last batch 
of fritters for the new-comers; Ebbo 
and Gétz rush headlong down the hill- 
side ; and the Lady Baroness lays down 
her distaff, and gazes with eyes of 
satisfied content at the small party of 
horsemen climbing up the footpath. 
Then, when they have wound out of 
sight round a rock, she moves out to- 
wards the hall-door, with a light, quick 
step, for never yet has she resigned her 
great enjoyment, that of greeting her 
son on the steps of the porch,—those 
steps where she once met such fearful 
news, but where that memory has been 
effaced by many a cheerful welcome. 

There, then, she stands, amid the bright 
throng of grandchildren, while the Baron 
and his sons spring from their horses 
and come up to her. The Baron doffs 
his Spanish hat, bends the knee, kisses 
her hand, and receives her kiss on his 
brow, with the fervour of a life-devotion, 
before he turns to accept the salutation 
of his daughters, and then takes her 
hand, with pretty affectionate ceremony, 
to hand her back to her seat. A 
few words pass between them. “ No, 
motherling,” he says, “I signed it not ; 
1 will tell you all by-and-by.” 

And then the mid day meal is served 
for the whole household, as of old, with 
the salt-cellar in the middle, but with 
afar larger company above it than when 
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first we saw it. The seven young folks 
preserve a decorous silence, save when 
Fraulein Ermentrude’s cookeries are 
good-naturedly complimented by her 
father, or when Baron. Friedmund 
Maximilianus breaks out with some 
wonderful fact about new armour seen 
at Ulm. He is a handsome, fair flaxen- 
haired young man—like the old Adler- 
steins, say the elder people—and full of 
honest gaiety and good nature, the special 
pride of his sisters ; and no sooner is the 
meal over, than, with a formal entreaty 
for dismissal, all the seven, and all the 
dogs, move off together, to that favourite 
gathering-place round the stove, where 
all their merry tongues are let loose 
together. 

To them, the Herr Vater and the 
Frau Grossmutter seem nearly of the 
same age, and of the same generation ; 
and verily the eighteen years between 
the mother and son have dwindled into 
a very small difference even in appear- 
ance, and a lesser one in feeling. She 
is a youthful, beautiful old lady, he a 
grave, spare, worn, elderly man, in his 
full strength, but with many a trace of 
care and thought, and far more of silver 
than of brown in his thin hair and pointed 
beard, and with a melancholy thought- 
fulness in his clear brown eyes—all 
well corresponding with the gravity of 
the dress in which he has been meeting 
the burghers of Ulm: a black velvet 
suit—only relieved by his small white 
lace ruff, and the ribbon and jewel of 
the Golden Fleece, the only other ap- 
proach to ornament that he wears being 
that ring long ago twisted off the Em- 
peror Maximilian’s chain. But now, as 
he has bowed off the chaplain to his 
study, and excused himself from aiding 
his two gentleman-squires in consuming 
their krug of beer, and hands his mother 
to her favourite nook in the sunny win- 
dow, taking his seat by her side, his 
features assume an expression of repose 
and relaxation as if here indeed were 
his true home. He has chosen his seat 
in full view of a picture that hangs on 
the wainscoted wall, near his mother— 
a picture whose pure ethereal tinting, of 
colour limpid as the rainbow, yet rich as 
the most glowing flower-beds ; and its 


soft lovely pose, and rounded outlines, 
prove it to be no produce even of one 
of the great German artists of the time, 
but to have been wrought, under an 
Italian sky, by such a hand as left us the 
marvellous smile of Mona Lisa. It re- 
presents two figures, one unmistakably 
himself when in the prime of life, his 
brow and cheeks unfurrowed, and his hair 
still thick, shining brown, but with the 
same grave earnestness of the dark eye 
that came with the early sense of respon- 
sibility, and with the first sorrow of his 
youth. The other figure, one on which 
the painter evidently loved to dwell, 
is of a lady, so young that she might 
almost pass for his daughter, except 
for the peculiar, tender sweetness that 
could only become the wife and mother. 
Fair she is as snow, with scarce a deep- 
ening of the rose on check, or even lip, 
fragile and transparent as a spiritual 
form, and with a light in the blue eyes, 
and a grace in the soft fugitive smile, 
that scarce seems to belong to earth; a 
beauty not exactly of feature, but rather 
the pathetic loveliness of calm fading 
away—as if she were already melting 
into the clear blue sky, with the horizon 
of golden light that the wondrous power 
of art has made to harmonise with, but 
not efface, her blue dress, golden hair, 
white coif, and fair skin. It is as if she 
belonged to that sky, and only tarried 
as unable to detach herself from the 
clasp of the strong hand round and in 
which both her hands are twined ; and 
though the light in her face may be 
from heaven, yet the whole countenance 
is fixed in one absorbed, almost worship- 
ping gaze on her husband, with a wist- 
ful simplicity and innocence of devotion, 
like the absorption of a loving animal, 
to whom its master’s presence is bliss 
and sunshine. It is a picture to make 
light in a dark place, and that sweet 
face receives a loving glance, nay, an 
absolutely reverent bend of the knightly 
head, as the Baron seats himself. 

“So it was as we feared, and this 
Schmalkaldic League did not suit thy 
sense of loyalty, my son?” she asks, 
reading his features anxiously. 

“No, mother. I ever feared that fur- 
ther pressure would drive our friends 
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beyond the line where begin schism 
and rebellion ; and it seems to me that 
the moment is come when I must hold 
me still, or transgress mine own sense 
of duty. I must endure the displeasure 
of many I love and respect.” 

“Surely, my son, they have known 
you too long and too well not to respect 
your motives; and know that conscience 
is first with you.” 

“Scarce may such confidence be looked 
for, mother, from the most part, who 
esteem every man a traitor to the cause if 
he defend it not precisely in the fashion 
of their own party. But I hear that the 
King of France has offered himself as 
an ally, and that Dr. Luther, together 
with others of our best divines, have 
thereby been startled into doubts of the 
lawfulness of the League.” 

* And what think you of doing, my 
son ?” 

“T shall endeavour to wait until 
such time as the much-needed General 
Council may proclaim the ancient truth, 
and enable us to avouch it without dis- 
union. If intrigues again should pre- 
vail, then Heaven help us! Meantime, 
mother, the best we can, as has ever been 
your war-cry.” 

‘And much has been won for us. 
Here are the little maidens, who, save 
Vittoria, would never have been scho- 
lars, reading the Holy Word daily in 
their own tongue.” 

“ Ach, I had not told you, mother! 
I have the Court Secretary’s answer 
this day about that command in the 
Kaisar’s guards that my dear old master 
had promised to his godson.” 

* Another put-off with Flemish cour- 
tesy I see by thy face, Ebbo.” 

“ Not quite that, mother. The com- 
mand is ready for the Baron Fried- 
mund Maximilianus von Adlerstein 
Wildschloss, and all the rest of it, on 
the understanding that he has been 
bred up free from all taint of the new 
doctrine.” 

“New? Nay, it is the oldest of all 
doctrine. The youth knows no other.” 

“Even so, As I ever said, Dr. 
Luther did but set forth in greater 
clearness and fulness what our blessed 
Friedel and I learnt at your knee, and 
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my young ones have learnt from baby- 
hood. Yet I may not call my son’s 
faith such as the Kaisar’s Spanish con- 
science-keepers would have it, and so 
the boy must e’en tarry at home till 
there be work for his stout arm to do.” 

“ He seems little disappointed. His 
laugh comes ringing the loudest of all.” 

“ The Junker is more of a boy at two- 
and-twenty than I ever recollect myself! 
He lacks not sense nor wit, but a fray 
or a feast, a chase or a dance, seem to 
suffice him at an age when I had long 
been dwelling on matters of moment.” 

“Thou wast left to be thine own 
pilot; he is but one of thy gay crew, 
and thus even these stirring times touch 
him not so deeply as thou wert affected 
by thine own choice in life between 
disorderly freedom and honourable re- 
straint.” 

“T thought of that choice to-day, 
mother, as I crossed the bridge and 
looked at the church; and more than 
ever thankful did I feel that our blessed 
Friedel, having aided me over that one 
decisive pass, was laid to rest, his tender 
spirit unvexed by the shocks and divi- 
sions that have wrenched me hither and 
thither.” 

“ Nay ; not hither and thither. Ever 
hadst thou a resolute purpose and aim.” 

“ Ever failed in by my own error or 
that of others—What, thou nestling 
here, my little Vittoria, away from all 
yonder prattle ?” 

“Dear father, if I may, I love far 
best to hear you and the grandmother 
talk.” 

“Hear the child! She alone hath 
your face, mother, or Friedel’s eyes! 
Is it that thou wouldst be like thy 
noble Roman godmother, the Marchesa 
di Pescara, that makes thee seek our 
grave company, little one }” 

“T always long to hear you talk of 
her, and of the Italian days, dear father, 
and how you won this noble jewel of 
yours.” 

“Ah, child, that was before those 
times! It was the gift of good Kaisar 
Max at his godson’s christening, when 
he filled your sweet mother with pretty 
spite by persuading her that it was a 
little golden bear skin,” 
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“Tell her how you had gained it, my 
son.” 

**By vapouring, child ; and by the 
dull pride of my neighbours. Heard’st 
thou never of the siege of Padua, when 
we had Bayard, the best knight in Eu- 
rope, and 500 Frenchmen for our allies ? 
Our artillery had made a breach, and 
the Kaisar requested the French knights 
to lead the storm, whereto they answered, 
Well and good, but our German nobles 
must share the assault, and not leave 
them to fight with no better backers than 
the hired lanzknechts. All in reason, 
quoth I, and more shame for us not 
to have been foremost in our Kaisar’s 
own cause ; but what said the rest of 
our misproud chivalry? They would 
never condescend to climb a wall on foot 
in company with lanzknechts! On 
horseback must their worships fight, or 
not at all; and when to shame them I 
called myself a mountaineer, more used 
to climb than to ride, and vowed that I 
should esteem it an honour to follow such 
a knight as Bayard, were it on all fours, 
then cast they my burgher blood in my 
teeth. Never saw I the Kaisar so 
enraged ; he swore that all the common 
sense in the empire was in the burgher 
blood, and that he would make me a 
knight of the noblest order in Europe 
to show how he esteemed it. And next 
morning he was gone! Soashamed was 
he of his own army that he rode off in 
the night, and sent orders to break up 
the siege. I could have torn my hair, for 
I had just lashed up a few of our nobles 
to a better sense of honour, and we 
would yet have redeemed our name! 
And after all, the Chapter of proud 
Flemings would never have admitted me 
had not the heralds hunted up that the 
Sorels were gentlemen of blood and coat 
armour long ago at Litge. Iam glad my 
father lived to see that proved, mother. 
He could not honour thee more than he 
did, but he would have beensorely grieved 
had I been rejected. He often thought 
me a mechanical burgher, as it was.” 

“Not quite so, my son. He never 
failed to be proud of thy deeds, even 
when he did not understand them ; but 
this, and the grandson’s birth, were the 
crowning joys of his life.” 


“Yes, those were glad triumphant 
years, take them all in all, ere the Em- 
peror sent me to act ambassador in 
Rome, and we left you the two elder 
little girls and the boy to take care of. 
My dear little Thekla! She had a fore- 
boding that she might never see those 
children more, yet would she have pined 
her heart away more surely had I left 
her at home! I never was absent a 
week but I found her wasted with 
watching for me.” 

“Tt was that weary seven years of 
Italy that changed thee most, my son.” 

“ Apart from you, mother, and know- 
ing you now indeed to be widowed, and 
with on the one hand such contradictory 
commands from the Emperor as made 
me sorely ashamed of myself, of my na- 
tion, and of the man whom I loved and 
esteemed personally the most on earth, 
yet bound there by his express com- 
mand, while I saw’ my tender wife’s 
health wasting in the climate day by 
day! Yet still, while most she gasped 
for a breath of Swabian hills, she ever 
declared it would kill her outright to 
send her from me. And thus it went on 
till I laid her in the stately church of 
her own patroness. Then how it would 
have fared with me and the helpless 
little ones I know not but for thy noble 
godmother, my Vittoria, the wise and 
ready helper of all in trouble, the only 
friend thy mother had made at Rome, 
and who had been able from all her 
heights of learning and accomplishment 
to value my Thekla’s golden soul in its 
simplicity. Even then, when too late, 
came one of the Kaisar’s kindest letters, 
recalling me,—a letter whose every word 
I would have paid for with a drop of 
my own blood six weeks before! and 
which he had only failed to send because 
his head was running on the plan of 
that gorgeous tomb where he is not 
buried! Well, at least it brought us 
home to you again once more, mother, 
and, where you are, comfort never has 
been utterly absent from me. And, 
then, coming from the wilful gloom of 
Pope Leo’s court into our Germany, 
streamed over by the rays of Luther's 
light, it was as if a new world of hope 
were dawning, as if truth would no 
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longer be muffled, and the young would 
grow up to a world far better and purer 
than the old had ever seen. What 
trumpet-calls those were, and how 
welcome was the voice of the true 
Catholic faith no longer stifled! And 
my dear old Kaisar, with his clear eyes, 
his unfettered mind—he felt the power 
and truth of those theses. He bade 
the Elector of ‘Saxony well to guard 
the monk Lutlier as a treasure. <Ah! 
had he’; been a younger man, or had 
he been more firm and resolute, able to 
act as well as think for himself, things 
might have gone otherwise with the 
Church. He could think, but could not 
act ; and now we have a man who acts, 
but wild not think. It may have been 
a good day for our German reputation 
among foreign princes when Charles V. 
put on the crown ; but only two days in 
my life have been as mournful to me as 
that when I stood by Kaisar Max’s 
death-bed at Wells, and knew that 
generous, loving, fitful spirit was passing 
away from the earth! Never owned I 
friend I loved so well as Kaisar Max ! 
Nor has any Emperor done so much for 
this our dear land.” 

“The young Emperor never loved 
thee.” 

“He might have treated me as one 
who could be useful, but he never 
forgave me for shaking hands with 
Luther at the Diet of Wurms. I knew 
it was all over with my court favour 
after I had joined in escorting the 
Doctor out of the city. And the next 
thing was that George of Freundsberg 
and his friends proclaimed me a Papist 
at heart because J did my utmost to 
keep my own troop out of the devil's 
holiday at the sack of Rome! It has 
been my lot to be ever in disgrace with 
one side or the other! Here is my 
daughter’s .marriage hindered on the 
one hand, my son’s promotion checked 
on the other, because I have a con- 
science of my own, and not of other 
people’s! Heaven knows the right is 
n0 easy matter to find ; but, when one 
thinks one sees it, there is nothing to 
be done but to guide oneself by it, even 
if the rest of the world will not view it 
in the same light.” 


“ Nothing else! I doubt me whether 
it be ever easy to see the veritably right 
course while still struggling in the 
midst. That is for after ages, which 
behold things afar off; but each man 
must needs follow his own principle in 
an honest and good heart, and assuredly 
God will guide him to work out some 
good end, or hinder some evil one.” 

“ Ay, mother. Each party may guard 
one side or other of the truth in all 
honesty and faithfulness ; but he who 
cannot with his whole heart cast in his 
lot with either,—he is apt to serve no 
purpose, and to be scorned.” 

“Nay, Ebbo, may he not be a wit- 
ness to the higher and more perfect 
truth than either party have conceived ? 
Nor is inaction always needful. That 
which is right towards either side still 
reveals itself at the due moment, whether 
it be to act or to hold still. And verily, 
Ebbo, what thou didst say even now 
has set me on a strange thought of mine 
own dream, that which heralded the 
birth of thyself and thy brother. As 
thou knowest, it seemed to me that I 
was watching two sparkles from the ex- 
tinguished Needfire wheel. One rose 
aloft and shone as a star!” 

“ My guiding-star.” 

“The other fulfilled those words of 
the Wise Man. It shone and ran to 
and fro in the grass. And surely, my 
Ebbo, thy mother may feel that, in all 
these dark days of perplexity and trial, 
the spark of light hath ever shone and 
drawn its trail of brightness in the 
gloom, even though the way was long 
and seemed uncertain.” 

“The mother who ever fondled me 
will think so it may be! But, ah! she 
had better pray that the light be clearer, 
and that I may not fall utterly short of 
the star!” 


Travellers in Wurtemberg may per- 
haps turn aside from glorious old Ulm, 
and the memories of the battle fields 
around it, to the romantic country round 
the Swabian mountains, through which 
descend the tributaries of the Danube. 
Here they may think themselves fortu- 
nate if they come upon a green valley, 
with a bright mountain torrent dashing 
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through it, fresh from the lofty moun- 
tain, with terraced sides that rise sheer 
above. An old bridge, a mill, and a 
neat German village lie clustered in the 
valley ; a seignorial mansion peeps out 
of the forest glades ; and a lovely church, 
of rather late Gothic but beautifully de- 
signed, attracts the eye so soon as it can 
be persuaded to quit the romantic out- 
line of the ruined baronial castle high 
upon one of the mountain ledges. Re- 
port declares that there are tombs in 
the church weil worth inspection. You 
seek out an old venerable blue-coated 
peasant who has charge of the church, 

“ What is yonder castle?” 

“It is the castle of Adlerstein.” 

“ Are the family still extant?” 

“Yea, yea; they built yonder house 
when the Schloss became ruinous. They 
have always been here.” 

The church is very beautiful in its 
details, the carved work of the east end 
and pulpit especially so, but nothing is 
so attractive as the altar tomb in the 
chantry chapel. It is a double one, 
holding not, as usual, the recumbent 
effigies of a husband and wife, but of 
two knights in armour.” 

“Who are these, good friends ?” 

“ They are the good barons Ebbo and 
Friedel.” 

Father and son they appear to be, 
killed at the same time in some fatal 
battle, for the white marble face of one 
is round with youth, no hair on lip or 
chin, and with a lovely peaceful solem- 
nity, almost cheerfulness, in the expres- 
sion. ‘The other, a bearded man, has the 
glory of old age in his worn features, 
beautiful and restful, but it is as if one 
had gone to sleep in the light of dawn, 
the other in the last glow of sunset, 
Their armour and their crests are alike, 
but the young one bears the eagle shield 
alone, while the elder has the same bear- 
ing repeated upon an escutcheon of pre- 
tence ; the young man’s hands clasp over 
a harp, those of the other over a Bible, 
and the elder wears the insignia of the 
order of the Golden Fleece. They are 
surely father and son, a maiden knight 
and tried warrior who fell together ? 

**No,” the guide shakes his head, 
“they are twin brothers, the good 


barons Ebbo and Friedel, who were 
born when their father was absent on 
acrusade. Baron Friedel was slain by 
the Turks at the bridge foot, and his 
brother built the church in his memory. 
He first brought vines upon the moun- 
tains, and freed the peasants from the 
lord’s dues on their flax. And it is true 
that they may still be seen hovering on 
the mountain side in the mist at sunset, 
sometimes one, sometimes both.” 

You turn with a smile to the inscrip- 
tion, sure that those windows, those 
porches, that armour, never were of 
crusading date, and ready to refute the 
old peasant. You spell out the up- 
right Gothic letters around the cornice 
of the tomb, and you read, in medieval 
Latin,— 


“Orate pro Anima Friedmundis € quitis 
Baronis Adlersteint. A.D. meceexeiii. 


Then turn to the other side and read— 


“Wie jacet Eberardus Eques Bare 
Adlersteint. A.D. mdeliii, Denique.” 


Yes, the guide is right. They are 
brothers, with well-nigh a lifetime be- 
tween their deaths. Is that the meaning 
of that strange Denique ? 

Most of the other tombs are scarce 
worth attention, each lapsing further 
into the bad taste of later ages; yet 
there is one still deserving admiration, 
placed close to the head of that of the 
two barons. It is the effigy of a lady, 
aged and serene, with a delicately-carved 
face beneath her stiff head gear. Surely 
this is a Lutheran monument, for the 
inscription is in German. Stiff, con- 
tracted, hard to read, but this is the 
rendering of it :— 

“Were lies Christina Sorel, toife of 
Eberhard, xeth Paro bow Adlerstein, and 
mother of the Barons Eberhard and Fried- 
mund. She fell asleep theo dans before her 
son, on the feast of St. John, mdxliii. 

“Der children shall tise up and call ber 
slessed. 

Erected fith full hearts by ber grand- 
son, Saron Friedmund Waximilianas, and 
his brothers and sisters, Fareloell.” 
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LETTER FROM EGYPT. 


[Tue following letter did not arrive till after 
the publication of Lady Duff-Gordon’s “ Let- 
ters from Egypt.” It is the only one written 
from that country before her temporary ab- 
sence from it.—S.A. ] 


“ April, 1865.—Since I wrote last I 
have received the box with the various 
things. Nothing called forth such a 
shout of joy from me as your photo- 
graph of the village pot-house.! How 
green, and fresh, and tidy! Many 
‘Mashallahs’ have been uttered over the 
*Beyt el-Fellaheen’ of England. The 
railings, especially, are a great marvel. 
Thave also heard that R has bought 
me a boat, which is to take four of his 
agents to Assouan, and then come back 
for me. ‘Insha-allah,’ I shall depart in 
another three or four weeks. 

“The weather is quite cool and fresh 
again, but the wind very violent, and 
the dust pours over us like water from 
the dried-up land, as well as from the 
Gurneh mountain. It is miserably un- 
comfortable, but my health is much 
better again in spite of all. 

“The Hakeem business goes on at a 
great rate; I think on an average I have 
four sick a day, sometimes a dozen. <A 
whole gipsy camp are great customers ; 
the poor souls will bring all manner of 
gifts, which it goes to my heart to eat, 
but they can’t bear to be refused. They 
are astonished to hear that people of 
their blood live in England, and that 
I knew many of their customs, which 
are the same here, 

“Khursheed Agha came to take final 
leave, being appointed to Kiné. He 
had been at Gow, and had seen Fadl 
Pasha sit and make the soldiers lay 
sixty men down on their backs, by 
ten at a time, and chop them to death 
with the pioneers’ axes. He estimated 
the people killed—men, women, and chil- 
dren—at sixteen hundred, but M—— 
tells me it was over two thousand. 








1 The Golden Grove, St. Ann’s Hill, 
Chertsey. 


Sheykh Hasan agreed exactly with 
Khursheed, only the Arab was full of 
horror, and the Circassian full of exul- 
tation. His talk was exactly what we 
all once heard about ‘ Pandies,’ and he 
looked, and talked, and laughed so like 
a fine young English soldier, that I was 
ashamed to call him the ‘dog’ (kelb) 
which rose to my tongue, and I bestowed 
it on Fadl Pasha instead. I must 
also say in behalf of my own country- 
men that they had provocation, while 
here there was none. Poor Hajji 
Sultan, one of the best and kindest of 
men, lies in chains at Kiné. 

“A very great Shereef indeed, from 
Lower Egypt, said to me the other day, 
‘Thou knowest if I am a Muslim or no. 
Well, I pray to the Most Merciful to 
send us Europeans to govern us, and to 
deliver us from these wicked men.’ We 
were all sitting, after the funeral of ene 
of the Shurafa, and I was between the 
Shereef of El-Uksur and the Imam, 
and this was said before thirty or forty 
men, all Shurafa. No one said ‘No,’ 
and many assented aloud. 

“The Shereef asked me to lend him 
the New Testament. It was a pretty 
copy, and when he admired it, I said, 
‘From me to thee, O my master, the 
Shereef! Write in it as we do, “In 
remembrance of a friend. The gift of 
a Nasraneeyeh, who loves the Mus- 
limeen.”’ The old man kissed the 
hook, and said, ‘I will write, moreover, 
“To a Muslim who loves all such 
Christians.’ ” 

“ After this the old Sheykh of Abn’ 
Ali took me aside, and asked me to go 
as messenger to Hajji Sultan, for if one 
of them took the money they wanted 
to send him, it would be taken from 
them, and the man get no good of it. 

“Soldiers are now to be quartered in 
the Saeed,—a new plague worse than 
all the rest. Do not the cavasses 
already rob the poor enough? They 
fix their own price in the market, 
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and beat the Sakka’ as sole payment. 
What will the soldiers do? The taxes 
are being illegally levied on lands which 
are “Sheragi”—totally unwatered by the 
last Nile—and therefore exempt by law, 
and the people are driven to despera- 
tion. There will be more troubles as 
soon as there comes any other dema- 
gogue, like Ahmad et-Teiyib, to incite the 
people ; and now every Arab sympathises 
with him. 

“T have received the Cairo version of 
the affair, cooked for the European taste, 
and monstrous it is. The Pasha accuses 
some Sheykh of the Arabs of having 
gone from Upper Egypt to India to stir 
up the mutiny against us! Why not 
to conspire in Paris or London? It is 
too childish to talk of a poor Saeedee 
Arab going to a country of whose lan- 
guage and whereabouts he is totally 
ignorant, in order to conspire against a 
people who never hurt him. 

“ urged me to try hard to get 
my husband here as consul when Mr. 
Colquhoun leaves, on the assumption 
that he would feel as Ido. Isaid, ‘ My 
master is not young, and to a kind and 





just man such a place would be a martyr- , 


dom.’ ‘Truly thou hast said it, was 
the reply ; ‘ but it is a martyr we Arabs 
want. Shall not the reward of him who 
suffers daily vexation for his brethren’s 
sake be equal to that of him who dies 
in battle for the faith? If thou wert a 
man, I would say to thee, “Take the 
labour and sorrow upon thee.” ’ 

“The fellaheen are really worse off 
than any slaves. I am sick of telling 
of the daily oppressions and robberies, 
If a man has a sheep, the Mudeer comes 
and eats it; if a tree, it goes to the 
Nazir’s kitchen. My poor Sakka is 
beaten by the cavasses in sole payment 
of his skins of water ;—and then people 
wonder my poor friends tell lies and 
bury their money. 

“T now know everybody, and ‘the 
cunning women’ have set up the theory 
that my eye is lucky ; so I am asked to 
go and look at young brides, visit houses 
that are building, inspect cattle, &c. as 
a bringer of good luck, which gives me 
many a curious sight. 


“*T went a few days ago to the wedding 
of the handsome Sheykh Hasan, the 
Abab’deh, who married the butcher's 
pretty little daughter. The group of 
women and girls, lighted up by the 
lantern which little Ahmad carried for 
me, was the most striking thing I have 
seen. The bride, a lovely girl of ten or 
eleven, all in scarlet ; a tall, dark slave 
of Hasan’s, blazing with gold and 
silver necklaces and bracelets, with long 
twisted locks of coal-black hair, and 
glittering eyes and teeth ; the wonderful 
wrinkled old women, and the pretty, 
wondering, yet fearless children, com- 
posed a picture beyond description. The 
mother brought the bride up to me, and 
unveiled her, and asked me to let her 
kiss my hand, and to look at her. I said 
all the usual ‘Bismillah, Mashallahs,’ 
and after a time went to the men, who 
were eating,—all but Hasan, who sat 
apart. He begged me to sit by him, and 
whispered anxious inquiries about his 
‘ Arooseh’s’ looks. Afteratime he went 
to visit her, and returned in half-an- 
hour, very shy, and covering his face 
and hand, and kissed the hands of the 
chief guests. Then we all departed, and 
the girl was taken to look at the Nile, 
and then to her husband’s house. 

“ Last night he gave me a dinner— 
a very good dinner indeed—in his 
house, which is equal to a very poor 
eattle-shed at home. We were only 
five ; Sheykh Yoosuf, Omar, an elderly 
merchant, and I. Hasan wanted to serve 
us, but I made him sit. The merchant, 
a well-bred man of the world, who has 
enjoyed life and married wives every- 
where, had arrived that day, and found 
a daughter of his dead here. He said he 
felt very miserable, upon which every one 
told him not to mind, and consoled him 
oddly enough according to English ideas, 
Then people told stories. Omar’s was a 
good version of the man and wife who 
would not shut the door, and agreed that 
the first who spoke should do it—very 
funny indeed. Yoosuf told a pretty 
tale of a Sultan, who married a Bitt-el- 
Arab (daughter of the Bedaween) and 
how she would not live in his palace, 
and said she was no fellahah to dwell in 
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houses ; and how she scorned his silk 
clothes, and the sheep killed for her 
daily, and how at length she made him 
live in the desert with her. <A black 
slave told a prosy tale about thieves ; and 
the rest were more long than pointed. 
Hasan’s Arab feelings were hurt at the 
small quantity of meat set before me. 
They can’t kill a sheep now-a-days for 
an honoured guest. But I told him no 
greater honour could be paid to us 
English than to let us eat lentils and 
onions like one of the family, so that 
we might not feel as strangers among 
them. After a time, the merchant told 
us his heart was somewhat dilated,—as 
a man might say his toothache had 
abated, upon which we said ‘ Praise be 
to God,’ all round. 

“A short time ago, my poor friend 
the Maohn had a terrible ‘tile’ fall 
on his head. His wife, two married 
daughters, and nine miscellaneous chil- 
dren, arrived on a sudden, and the poor 
man is now tasting the pleasures which 
Abraham once endured between Sarah 
and Hagar. I visited the ladies, and 
found a very ancient Sarah, and a 
daughter of wonderful beauty. 

“ A young man here, a Shereef, has 
asked me to open negotiations for a 
marriage for him with the Maohn’s 
grand-daughter, a little girl of eight. 
So you see how completely I am ‘one of 
the family.’ 

“29th April_—My boat has not yet 
made its appearance. I am very well in- 
deed now, in spite, or perhaps because, of 
the great heat. But there is a great deal 
of sickness, chiefly dysentery. I never get 
less than four new patients a day, and 
my practice has become quite a serious 
business. I spent all day on Friday in 
the Abab’deh quarters, where Sheykh 
Hasan, and his siave Rahmeh, were 
both extremely ill. Both are all right 
now. Rahmeh is the nicest negro I 
ever knew, and a very great friend of 
mine. He is a most excellent, honest, 
sincere man, and an Efendi, i.e. he 
writes and reads, which is more than 
his master can do. He has seen all the 
queer people in the interior of Africa. 
The Sheykh of the Bishareen, eight days’ 


journey from Aswan, has invited me, 
and promises me all the meat and milk 
I can eat ;—they have nothing else. 
They live on a high mountain, and are 
very fine, handsome people. If only I 
were strong, I could go to very odd 
places, where Frangees are not. Read a 
very stupid novel (as a story) called 
‘Le Sécret du Bonheur,” by Ernest 
Feydeau: it gives the truest impression 
of the manners of Arabs that I have 
seen ; the caressant ways of Arabs are 
so well described. They are the same 
here, the people come and pat and stroke 
me with their hands, and one corner of 
my brown abbaieh is faded with much 
kissing. Iam hailed as ‘ Sitt Betdana,’ 
‘our own lady ;’ and now the people are 
really enthusiastic, because I refused 
the offer which a Bimbashi made me of 
some cavasses as a guard. As if I would 
have such fellows to help to bully my 
friends ! 

“The said Bimbashi (next in rank 
to a Bey), a coarse man, like an Ar- 
naoot, stopped here a day and night, 
and played his little Turkish game, 
telling me to beware, for the Ulema 
hated all Franks, and set the people 
against us ; and telling the Arabs that 
Christian Hakeems were all given to 
poison Muslims. So at night I dropped 
in at the Maohn’s, with Sheykh Yoosuf 
carrying my lantern, and was loudly 
hailed with a ‘Salam Aleykee’ from the 
old Shereef himself, who began praising 
the Gospel I had given him, and me at 
the same time. Yoosuf hada little reed 
in his hand, the “ Kalam” for writing, 
about two feet long, and of the size of a 
quill. I took it, and showed it to the 
Bimbashi, and said, ‘Behold the Nebboot 
by which we are all to be murdered by 
this Sheykh of the religion!’ The 
Bimbashi’s bristly moustache bristled 
savagely, for he saw that the Arab dogs 
and the Christian “‘ Khanzeereh ” (femi- 
nine pig) were laughing at him together. 

“ Another steamboat-load of prisoners 
from Gow has just gone up. A little com- 
fort is derived here from the news that, 
praise be to God! Moosa Pasha, governor 
of Soudan, is dead and gone to hell. It 
must take no trifle to send him there, 
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judging by the quiet way in which Fadl 
Pasha is mentioned. You will think me 
a complete rebel, but I may say to you, 
what most people would think ‘like my 
nonsense,’'—that one’s pity becomes a 
perfect passion when one sits among the 
people as 1 do, and sees it all. Least of 
all can I forgive those among Europeans 
and Christians who can help to break 
these bruised reeds. However, in Cairo, 
and still more in Alexandria, all is quite 
different. ‘There, the same system which 
has been so successfully copied in France 
prevails ; the capital is petted at the 
expense of the country people; prices 
are regulated in Cairo for meat and 
bread, as they are, or were. in Paris, 
and the dangerous classes enjoy all sorts 
of exemptions. The Cairenes eat the 
bread, and we eat the stick. 
“The people here used to dislike 
, Who arrived poor and grew 
rich, but they all bless him now, and 
say that at his place a man eats his 
own meat and not the courbash of the 
Mudeer. He has refused soldiers, as I 
refused them on my small account, and, 
please God, he will never repent it. One 
man said to me, ‘ What the Turkish 
government fears is not for your safety, 
but lest we should learn to love you too 
well ;’ and it is true. How often does 
one hear, ‘Oh that we had the laws of 
the Christians!’ In Cairo, the Franks 
have dispelled this illusion, and have 
done the Turks’ work as if they were 
paid for it, but here come only travellers 


who pay with money and not with stick, 
—a degree of generosity not enough to 
be adored. I perceive that I am a bore, 
but you will forgive my indignant sym- 
pathy with the kind people who treat 
me so well. Would that I could excite 
the interest of my countrymen in their 
suffering ! Some conception of the value 
of public opinion in England has pene- 
trated even here. Fancy an Alim el 
Deen ul Islam wanting to call for help 
to the Times! 

“T went to church on Good Friday 
with the Copts. The scene was very 
striking. The priest was dressed like a 
beautiful Crusader, in white robes with 
crimson crosses. One thing has my 
hearty admiration. The few children 
who are taken to church are allowed to 
play. Oh my poor little protestant 
fellow-Christians, can you conceive a 
religion so delightful as that which 
permits ‘Peep bo!’ behind the curtain 
of the sanctuary? I saw little Botros 
and Scandarah at it all church time, and 
the priest only patted their little heads 
as he carried the sacrament out to the 
hareem. Fancy the parson kindly pat- 
ting the little sinner’s head, instead of 
the beadle whacking him! I am entirely 
reconciled to the Coptic rules. 

* Mustafa has just sent to say the 
steamer is coming. There is a fearful 
simoom, and the dust won’t let me write 
more. My Dahabeeyeh is reported three 
days off.” 
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THE BROAD STREET PUMP: 
AN EPISODE IN THE CHOLERA EPIDEMIC OF 1854. 


BY THE REV. H. WHITEHEAD. 


Earty on the morning of September 
Ist, 1854, in the Berwick Street dis- 
trict of St. James’s, Westminster, where 
I had spent some hours of the preceding 
day without hearing any mention of 
cholera—and where, in former epide- 
mics, the mortality from that disease had 
been inconsiderable—I was asked to 
visit a house in which lay, already col- 
lapsed, four persons who had been seized 
with cholera during the night ; and, on 
leaving this house, whichever way I 
turned, I came upon similar scenes, At 
noon, when I met my brother curate 
and the Scripture-reader for a short time 
in the vestry of St. Luke’s, Berwick 
Street, I learned that they had each 
been occupied all the morning in the 
same way as myself. The rest of the 
day was spent in the same manner ; 
and, as an indication of the severity of 
the outbreak, I record that, of all the 
cholera patients visited by me on that 
day, only one recovered. 

This state of things apparently con- 
tinued for four days, during which time 
the medical men of the neighbourhood 
—whose labours day and night in behalf 
of the sufferers were beyond all praise— 
declared, with one consent, that specific 
remedies were unavailing; and as for 
“ premonitory symptoms,” there were, 
they said, few, or even in some cases 
none at all. 

On the fifth day we were all agreed 
that a change for the better had taken 
place, as ‘we perceived that fewer per- 
sons were attacked than at first, and 
that the attacks were less severe. This 
change, however, was subsequently seen, 
when the statistics of the outbreak were 
collected and examined, to have been 
more gradual, and to have begun at an 
earlier period, than we had supposed ; 
for, though the deaths were as numerous 
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on the 3d and 4th of September as 
on the Ist, yet the greatest number of 
fatal attacks occurred on the Ist, after 
which there were fewer fatal attacks on 
each succeeding day, the number posi- 
tively decreasing 50 per cent. on the 3d 
as compared with the 2d, and 10 per 
cent. on the 2d as compared with the 
lst. Perhaps the most fatal period ‘of 
attack was the hour or two before mid- 
night on August 31st. The deaths were 
the most numerous on September 2d, 
the excess of mortality on that day being 
due to attacks of the previous day. By 
the 10th the number of fatal attacks 
throughout the whole parish of St. 
James’s had declined to the low average 
of the preceding month. 

Sut during those ten days the ravages 
of the disease, in a small and remark- 
ably well-defined part of the parish, 
were very severe—nearly 700 persons 
having been fatally seized, in that short 
time, within a circuit of 250 yards radius 
from the point of junction between 
Broad Street and Cambridge Street. 
Such was the intensity of the outbreak, 
that of 45 contiguous houses, extending 
in different directions from that point, 
only 4 escaped without a death ; and at 
an average distance of 15 yards from 
St. Luke’s church, situated within the 
compass of the said radius, were 4 
houses which collectively lost 33 inha- 
bitants. Of the streets thus devastated 
Broad Street itself suffered the most 
severely, its population having been 
just decimated—90 of its 896 inhabi- 
tants having died, besides 28 non-resi- 
dent workpeople. Other streets, how- 
ever, had nearly as high a rate of 
mortality. 

Thus limited in its extent, brief in 
its duration, and continually on the 
wane from the very first moment of 
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its appearance, was this great outbreak 
—the like of which had, perhaps, never 
before been seen in this country. 

Of course, as soon as it began to sub- 
side, leaving us time for reflection and 
discussion, we indulged in speculation 
respecting its origin; but none of us 
could advance a satisfactory hypothesis, 
for the simple reason that its facts seemed 
to contradict all the then prevalent theo- 
ries concerning the spread of cholera. 

For my own part, a number of notions 
which I had been accustomed to hold as 
indisputable appeared to be no longer 
tenable. Especially I found myself 
rebelling against the celebrated dictum 
that, “ whilst pestilence slays its thou- 
sands, fear slays its tens of thousands ;” 
which saying, having seen the brave and 
the timid indiscriminately dying and in- 
discriminately surviving, I had come to 
regard as an insult to the memory of the 
dead, many of whom had behaved most 
heroically ; and the more I considered the 
dictum the more I disliked it, and thought 
it a mischievous notion. That such fear 
as deserves the name of cowardice is a 
bad thing at any time and under any 
circumstances ; that for many reasons it 
is a very bad thing on the eve of unusual 
peril; that, in prospect of cholera, by 
leading to the suppression of useful in- 
formation which might suggest means of 
prevention or escape, it may indirectly 
even slay its tens of thousands—is most 
true. But surely there can be no more 
effectual method of aggravating it than 
by asserting that fear is a powerful 
predisposing cause of cholera. A man 
who is afraid at all becomes ten times 
more afraid when he believes that his 
fear positively invites the disease ; for is 
it not as certain a principle as any in the 
philosophy of the human heart that fear 
is the least voluntary, the least control- 
lable, of its affections? There is need, 
therefore, even on the ground of expe- 
diency, of a protest against the teaching of 
those who contrive to frighten while they 
believe they are encouraging each other 
by fostering a notion which can only 
augment the apprehension which even 
the brave may, without discredit, enter- 
tain and avow concerning a mysterious 


danger. But, apart from all question of 
expediency, is this notion true? In St. 
James’s Workhouse, situated within the 
fatal area, and filled with the old, the 
infirm, and the idle, the very class of 
persons likely to be afraid, the deaths in 
1854 were only 1 per cent. of the in- 
mates, instead of 10 per cent. as in the 
neighbouring streets. ‘ Weren't you 
afraid,” I asked of one old man in the 
workhouse, “when they brought in so 
many dead and dying?” “We just 
were,” he said. And well they might 
be,.for on one night there were as many 
as 80 bodies in the dead-house. 

“Yes, but the workhouse was at least 
kept clean,” some will say. Very likely. 
And this leads me to say that outside of 
the workhouse the clean and the dirty, 
like the brave and the timid, fared alike 
in death or escape. Three houses which 
had been singled out by the parochial 
authorities, during an inspection of the 
parish, for special commendation in 
the matter of cleanliness, were almost 
the only houses in one particular street 
which were visited by the disease,—one 
of them losing 12 of its inmates. On 
the other hand, the very filthiest house 
in the district was one of the only four 
houses already mentioned as having 
among 45 contiguous houses escaped 
without death; whilst, within a few 
yards of this house, a model lodging- 
house lost 2 of its inmates. As a 
matter of fact, from intimate knewledge 
of the district and its inhabitants, I 
affirm that want of cleanliness was by no 
means more characteristic of the deceased 
than of the survivors. 

Again, there was no ground in this 
outbreak for saying that the intemperate 
suffered more than the temperate, the 
poor than the rich, the weak than the 
strong. In short, those best acquainted 
with the district were altogether unable 
for a time to trace any connexion be- 
tween the disease and the habits or cir- 
cumstances of the persons whom it 
attacked. It apparently seized alike and 
spared alike persons of all habits and of 
all circumstances, 

The district itself resembles surround- 
ing districts which escaped, whilst it 
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might be favourably contrasted in sani- 
tary matters with other parts of London 
which were lightly visited. Its level, 
too, is comparatively high, in which 
respect it presents an exception to a 
supposed law which had previously 
seemed to operate in connecting cholera 
more especially with the lower levels of 
London. 

All this may at first sight appear very 
unsatisfactory ; and so it appeared at the 
time to such of us as cared to speculate 
as to the origin of the outbreak. Never- 
theless we were not without hope that 
its remarkable character would render 
its determining cause somewhat easy of 
detection. We had observed that its 
limits in every direction were most 
sharply defined, that those limits lay 
within a narrow compass, and that the 
beginning of the outbreak was very 
clearly marked in point of time. There 
had been scattered cases of cholera 
throughout the parish before September ; 
but it was evident that something new 
and distinct suddenly came into opera- 
tion on the last night in August. What 
that was we trusted might eventually be 
ascertained. 

It was therefore with great satisfac- 
tion that we heard that, on the motion 
of Dr. Lankester, a committee had been 
appointed by the Vestry of St. James’s 
to inquire into all the circumstances of 
the case. Vestries have a bad character 
with sanitary reformers. But, whatever 
ground there may be for the imputation 
cast upon other vestries, it is but an act 
of bare justice to say that, as far as my 
experience goes, the St. James’s Vestry 
must stand exempted from the general 
condemnation. Of course there were 
some of the vestrymen who deprecated 
inquiry as likely to be “ detrimental to 
the reputation of the parish ;” but the 
majority persisted in going through with 
it, thus manifesting the same spirit 
which had formerly induced them to 
institute an elaborate investigation into 
the sanitary state of the parish, the 
failure of which to secure immunity 
from pestilence only shows, as will pre- 
sently appear, how very minute such 
investigations ought to be. 


The Cholera Inquiry Committee was 
eventually composed of eight vestrymen, 
six medical men, and one other clergy- 
man besides myself; and, after long 
and laborious examination of every cir- 
cumstance which could possibly throw 
light on the subject of our inquiry, a 
report, drawn up by Mr. J. Marshall, 
then assistant-surgeon and now surgeon 
of University Hospital, was presented 
to the Vestry,—which report, if it could 
have been widely circulated, would have 
rendered it wholly unnecessary for me 
to write another line upon the matter to 
which it relates. 

In this investigation, whilst we did 
not overlook such general conditions as 
might have operated in producing a 
widely-spread epidemic, we yet felt that 
they must have required some special 
or local conditions to intensify its influ- 
ence within the small compass which 
demanded our more immediate atten- 
tion. Every local condition, therefore, 
of the infected district, such as elevation 
of site, nature of soil and subsoil, sur- 
face and ground plan, streets and courts, 
density and character of population, 
internal economy of houses, cesspools, 
house-drains, and sewerage, was minutely 
investigated. But, though we found 
much to lament or condemn in most of 
these particulars, we could not find in 
them any satisfactory explanation of the 
sharp line of demarcation which on 
every side surrounded what we termed 
the “cholera area” in the midst of a 
densely peopled neighbourhood ; nor 
could we derive from them any theory 
which accounted for the apparent ano- 
malies within the area itself. 

It was, however, in these very ano- 
malies ‘that we found the clue which 
ultimately led us to a unanimous con- 
clusion “that the sudden, severe, and 
“concentrated outbreak, beginning on 
“ August 31st, and lasting for the few 
“ first days of September, was in some 
“manner attributable to the use of the 
“impure water of the well in Broad 
“ Street.” 

One member of the committee, the 
late Dr. Snow, even before the com- 
mittee was formed, had propounded this 
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opinion, and indeed had prevailed upon 
the parish authorities to remove the 
handle of the pump on the 8th of Sep- 
tember. But scarcely any one seriously 
believed in his theory. For my own 
part, when I first heard of it, I stated 
to a medical friend my belief that a 
careful investigation would refute it, 
alleging as one proof of its inaccuracy 
the fact of several recoveries from col- 
lapse having taken place, at least in 
spite of, if not actually by reason of, the 
constant use of the Broad Street water. 
I added that I knew the inhabitants of 
Broad Street so well, and had occasion 
almost daily to spend so much time 
among them, that I should have no 
great difficulty in making the necessary 
inquiries. Accordingly I began an in- 
quiry, which ultimately became very 
elaborate ; at an early stage of which, 
however, one day meeting the same 
friend, and being asked by him what 
way I had made towards clearing the 
character of the pump, I was obliged to 
confess that my opinion on that matter 
was less confident than when we had 
last talked about it. Soon after making 
this confession I received from Dr. Snow 
a copy of the second edition of his work 
on “The Mode of Communication of 
Cholera,” in which I found an account 
of his researches into the supposed influ- 
ence of the Broad Street well in pro- 
ducing the St. James’s outbreak. I 
found, moreover, that he attributed this 
influence, not to general impurity in the 
water, but to special contamination of it 
from the evacuations of cholera patients, 
which he conjectured must have reached 
the well from the sewer or a cesspool. 
In thanking him for the book, whilst I 
could not help admitting the weight of 
many of his recorded facts, I still clung, 
as a last resource, to an @ priori objec- 
tion to his theory—urging that, if special 
contamination of the water in the way 
suggested had begun the mischief, the 
outbreak ought not so soon to have sub- 
sided, when much larger quantities of 
cholera excretions must have been con- 
tinually pouring into the well through 
the same channel, whatever it might 
have been, of communication with the 
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sewers. As for cesspools, I at that 
time supposed they had mostly been 
abolished. 

In the face, however, of these objec- 
tions, the evidence implicating the pump 
kept on accumulating, not only in my 
hands, but also in those of other mem- 
bers of the committee, who were engaged 
in a similar inquiry, until at length 
sufficient evidence was collected to bring 
the whole committee to the unanimous 
verdict which they finally recorded. 

I cannot, in the space now at my 
disposal, set forth this evidence in de- 
tail. But I will touch on its most salient 
points. 

It appeared, then, according to a care- 
fully-executed plan of the district, in 
which every house and every death was 
indicated, that the Broad Street public 
pump occupied a strikingly central po- 
sition in the “cholera area ;” that there 
was no other public pump within the 
area; and that, except in one direction, 
the mortality diminished almost to total 
disappearance on approaching decidedly 
nearer to any other pump. The ex- 
ception was the neighbourhood of the 
pump in Little Marlborough Street, in 
which neighbourhood several deaths took 
place in Cross Street and Carnaby Street. 
But, as a matter of fact, the inhabitants 
of those streets did resort to the Broad 
Street pump, having, whether with or 
without reason, conceived a dislike to 
their own pump. A friend of mine, 
having more than once urged Cross 
Street as an obvious objection to the 
water hypothesis, went and made some 
inquiries in that street. When I next 
saw him he begged to withdraw his 
objection. Dr. Snow examined the cases 
of 48 persons who had died in houses 
nearer to other pumps than to that in 
Broad Street, and discovered that 28 had 
actually from preference drunk the Broad 
Street watershortly before being attacked, 
whilst there was a probability that 10 of 
the others also drank it. The details of 
this examination are given in the report. 

3road Street itself, as I have already 
said, suffered the most severely of all 
the streets: 90 of its 896 inhabitants 
died, besides 28 non-resident workpeople. 
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Of these 28 workpeople, seven belonged 
to a factory where the pump water was 
habitually used, whilst an adjoining fac- 
tory, employing the same number of 
persons, where this water was never 
used, lost not a single “hand:” 18 
others of the 28 worked at a factory 
situated close to the pump, from which 
water was daily fetched for the use of 
the workers; and these 18 were all 
fatally seized during the first two days 
of the outbreak, after which the factory 
was temporarily closed. On the other 
hand, not a single death occurred among 
the 70 men employed at a brewery on 
the same side of the street, of whom it 
was affirmed to be certain that none ever 
used the pump water, there being a deep 
well on the premises. With one ex- 
ception, and that a.house with only 
three inmates, the brewery (with its 70 
men) was the only house free from death 
among the 22 houses (with their 67 
deaths) on the south side of the street. 
An additional contrast to this remark- 
able exception was presented by the 
mortality among the labourers at work 
on an unfinished model lodging-house 
at the rear of the brewery, and separated 
from it only by a narrow court, 7 
out of 35 men so employed having been 
fatally seized with cholera. The works 
were stopped on the third day of the 
outbreak ; and it was ascertained that 
the Broad Street water had been in use 
among these men. 

One half of Golden Square is within 
the limits of the cholera area, and yet 
entirely escaped ; it is considerably nearer 
to two other pumps. On the other hand, 
St. Anne’s Court, which lies just beyond 
the radius, and was heavily visited, is 
almost throughout its whole length 
nearer to the Broad Street pump than 
te any other. 

St. James’s Workhouse, not 150 yards 
from the centre of the area, surrounded 
on all sides by houses in which the 
deaths were numerous, and subject to 
the continual importation of the dying 
and the dead, lost only five of its 500 
regular inmates, exactly the same number 
as in former visitations. The pump 
water was never used there, 


Peter Street afforded, perhaps, as 
singular an instance as could be found 
of what is often termed the capricious- 
ness or eccentricity of cholera; for, 
whereas there were 19 deaths in its 
smaller (western) portion, there was 
only 1 death in its much larger (eastern) 
portion. Now, the halting place of the 
pestilence, a house which lost 12 of 
its inhabitants, is only a fewyards beyond 
the line of equidistance between the 
Broad Street and Rupert Street pumps, 
and the use of the Broad Street water 
in that house was ascertained to a cer- 
tainty. The further one goes eastward 
from this house, of course the uncer- 
tainty as to the relative distances from 
the two pumps becomes less and less. 
But the one victim further east “ fetched 
“in a large can of water from Broad 
“ Street on the 2nd of September, and 
“ began drinking it freely.” 

One fact is most remarkable. A lady, 
residing at Hampstead (West End), being 
very partial to the Broad Street water, 
was in the habit of drinking it daily, 
having it fetched in a bottle by a cart 
that went every day from Broad Street 
to Hampstead. She was seized with 
cholera on September Ist, and died the 
next day. A lady staying with her at 
the time also drank of it and died. A 
servant drank the water, and had a 
slight attack of diarrhea. No other 
case of cholera occurred at West End. 

Dr. Snow ascertained that 61 out of 
73 persons, registered as having died in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Broad Street pump on the first two days 
of September, had been accustomed to 
drink the pump water either constantly 
or occasionally ; whilst in 6 cases only 
was he informed that the deceased used 
not to drink this water, and concerning 
the remaining 6 he could learn nothing. 
The keeper of a coffee-shop, frequented 
by mechanics, where this water was 
supplied at dinner-time, told him on the 
6th of September that she was already 
aware of nine of her customers who 
were dead. He also recorded the case 
of a gentleman who came from Brighton, 
on the Ist of September, to see his 
brother, who had been seized with 
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cholera. He found his brother dead, 
did not see the body, and, having taken 
some luncheon, with a small tumbler of 
brandy and water, the water being from 
Broad Street, left the house in twenty 
minutes. He died of cholera next day 
at Pentonville. In one street, assigned 
to Dr. Snow by the committee for 
special investigation, he found that, of 
its fourteen houses, the only four which 
escaped without a death were those in 
which the Broad Street water was never 
used, whereas it had been more or less 
used in the other ten. 

The street assigned to me by the com- 
mittee, though I more or less investi- 
gated every street in St. Luke’s district, 
was Broad Street. Any one who has 
ever been engaged in a similar investiga- 
tion will at once understand the peculiar 
advantages for such a purpose of a posi- 
tion which enabled me to choose my 
own time and opportunity for visiting 
each house. In most of the Broad 
Street houses, every floor, and in some 
every room, contained a separate family. 
It was, therefore, in many cases not 
enough to take the word of the ground- 
floor people with regard to the habits of 
a house. Each family had to be visited, 
and, as far as possible, each member of 
it to be conversed with. In order to 
accomplish this, it was necessary to visit 
the same house, and often the same 
family, several times. On the oecasion 
of each visit, the people would, for the 
most part, as I had been with them 
during the outbreak, themselves turn 
the conversation to the cholera. I was 
thus able, without obtrusiveness, to 
examine and cross-examine them, and 
to check the evidence of one witness 
by that of another. In this way I col- 
lected a great number of facts concern- 
ing the habits both of the deceased and 
the survivors, making a point of letting 
scarcely a day pass without gaining some 
information, which I recorded, tabulated, 
and pondered over, every evening. If 
the street had not been deserted after 
the outbreak by more than half of its 
population, I should probably have 
learned something concerning the habits 
of almost every one of its 896 inhabi- 
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tants. As it was, I followed many of 
them to their new abodes, sometimes a 
long way off, and finally succeeded in 
obtaining more or less information 
respecting nearly 500 persons resident 
in Broad Street at the time of the 
pestilence. I then drew up a report, of 
which, omitting some points already 
brought forward, I here give Mr. 
Marshall’s epitome :— 

“Tt is shown by this evidence—lst. 
That of the 90 fatal attacks among the 
resident population of Broad Street, 84 
took place between 31st August and 6th 
September ; 56 between 3lst August 
and 2d September; and 50 on Sep- 
tember Ist and 2d. 2d. That of 
the 90 deceased persons, 45 positively 
drank the well-water shortly before ill- 
ness ; and that of only 13 altogether is 
it at all confidently said that they did not 
drink it. Moreover, that of the above- 
mentioned 84, the non-use of the water 
is asserted of only 8; and of the 56 
persons attacked between 31st August 
and 2d September, it is positively 
affirmed of only 2 that they did not 
drink this water. 3rd. That undoubtedly, 
of 100 persons residing in Broad Street, 
who were attacked with cholera or diar- 
rhoea (including dead and surviving), 
80 drank the water, whilst 20 are 
affirmed not to have drunk it ; whereas 
out of 336 persons living in that street, 
and who were not attacked with either 
disease, only 57 had drunk the water, 
whilst 279 had not. 4th. That there 
is a great probability that the numerical 
proportions were even more remarkable 
than this, all cases involved in any 
doubt having been rejected. (5th 
and 6th referred to the factories and 
brewery.) 7th. That, of 97 persons 
residing in 10 houses, in which no attack 
occurred, 87 did not drink the water at 
all, whilst the remainder did not drink 
it at the height of the outbreak, or 
drank it either in small quantities 
or mixed with spirits. 8th. That 
in a great number of particular in- 
stances, related at length, the evidence 
of an injurious influence exercised by 
the water becomes strengthened as the 
inquiry becomes more strict and search- 
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ing. 9th. That the want of good sani- 
tary arrangements in certain houses 
operated by compelling the residents to 
resort to the pump for drinking-water ; 
and that, on the contrary, in certain 
instances where the drains were in good 
order, the cisterns were clean, and the 
inhabitants did not send to the pump. 
10th. That through the district generally 
the aged and infirm, when isolated, 
escaped, not merely because they had 
more house accommodation, but because 
they did not use the water, having no 
one to send for it.” 

In estimating the drift of the evi- 
dence, of which the above is only a 
brief abstract, particular attention must 
be paid to the statement that “of the 
“56 inhabitants of Broad Street fatally 
* attacked between the 31st August and 
“ 2d September, it is positively affirmed 
“ of only 2 that they did not drink this 
“water.” Not that it is certain that 
the rest all did drink it; but that of 
only 2 was it said, with any degree of 
certainty, that they did not. 

3efore August 31st there had been 
three fatal attacks in this street, viz. one 
on the 12th, one on the 28th, and one 
on the 30th, which was about the pro- 
portion of cases that might be expected 
in such a street during an epidemic. 
Concerning the drinking of water in the 
first of these cases, I could learn nothing ; 
but in the other two cases the non-use 
of the pump water was clearly esta- 
blished. The case on the 30th was that 
of a boy who had just come from Bays- 
water, and whose mother and sister 
also died of cholera at Bayswater. 
The case on the 28th is one which 
will presently assume some importance, 
But meanwhile J pass on to notice that, 
whilst of the 56 or (including work- 
people) 84 cases in Broad Street on 
August 3lstand September Ist and 2d, 
it was only in 2 that the non-use of this 
water was positively affirmed, yet in the 
remaining 31 between September 2d and 
9th, the non-use of it was as positively 
affirmed in 9 cases, 3 of which were the 
only cases that occurred after September 
6th. After the 9th cholera and diarrhoea 
disappeared from the street. 


Thus it appears thst, whilst the in- 
influence of the well-water was para- 
mount among the causes of cholera for 
three days, itis not traceable at all 
before those three days, and after them 
becomes less and less traceable day by 
day. 

Now if cholera be, as seems now to 
be admitted, in some way communicable 
from one person to another, and if, to 
borrow a term from the cattle plague 
commissioners, there be a period of 
“incubation,” the above facts may be 
accounted for, especially if there be 
reason to believe that the well-water 
soon but gradually became innocuous. 
Pending further explanation, presently 
to be given, I will state the case pro- 
visionally. During a cholera epidemic 
in a large city, for reasons which, as 
an investigator of the one determining 
cause of a concentrated outbreak, I need 
not be able to ascertain, any street is 
liable, as I have shown Broad Street to 
have been, to desultory inroads from 
cholera; and one patient may com- 
municate the disease to other people 
who approach him, owing, on Dr. Snow’s 
hypothesis, to their accidentally swal- 
lowing, in any of various conceivable 
ways, ever so minute a portion of his 
evacuations. In a well-regulated house, 
where the patient can be isolated, and 
where those who nurse him are careful 
to wash their hands, the risk of such an 
accident need not be very great. But 
when, as is too often the case, a whole 
family is huddled together to eat, drink, 
and sleep in a single room, with no 
great facilities for ablution, then the 
risk is great ; which will account for all 
that is urged, and rightly urged, re- 
specting the influence of bad sanitary 
arrangements upon the propagation of 
cholera. But it does not account for 
those startling outbreaks which indis- 
criminately strike down people of every 
class and condition. For such outbreaks 
there is required an agent which can 
freely convey the poison even into well- 
regulated houses. And in searching for 
this agent, we are reduced to decide 
between air and water. But the atmo- 
spheric theory always breaks down in 
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the “ anomalies” and “ eccentricities,” 
whilst it is precisely in these circum- 
stances that the water theory, with a 
proper investigation, generally acquires 
its greatest confirmation. If, then, the 
excretions of a cholera patient should 
find their way into a public well, tank, 
or spring, a sudden and severe local 
outbreak is the result. In a day or 
two the chances of swallowing the 
poison in other ways necessarily become 
multiplied. Thus, among the later 
cases in Broad Street, I found that 3 
were those of women who had recently 
washed cholera linen. But with regard 
to these other modes of propagation of 
the disease, it is satisfactory to observe, 
from the experience of Broad Street, 
how limited, even under favouring cir- 
cumstances, is the scope of their opera- 
tion. 

I have to state, with respect to the 
10th clause of the above epitome, that 
the anomaly there explained was men- 
tioned by me, without knowledge of its 
secondary cause, from St. Luke’s pulpit 
on September 8th, when I congratulated 
the poor old women, who formed a 
considerable portion of the congrega- 
tion, upon their remarkable immunity 
from the pestilence. At that time I 
had been too busy to meddle with 
hypotheses, and had not even heard of 
Dr. Snow’s bill of indictment against 
the pump. The escape of these women, 
many of whom, living alone, had “no 
one to send” to the well, was one 
of those “ eccentricities” which found 
their best explanation in the pump 
theory. 

I should have liked to trace these 
so-called eccentricities through the “ par- 
ticular instances ” mentioned in clause 8. 
But I must pass on to a subject of more 
pressing importance, viz. What after all 
was the matter with the well ? 

Now one of the strangest facts in 
connexion with this inquiry is, that 
the impurity of the well water was, in 
point of time, the very last discovery 
made by the investigators. We col- 
lected the evidence already described, 
not only in ignorance of the fact of the 
well having been contaminated, but in 


the face of positive and seemingly re- 
liable evidence to the contrary. The 
sides of the well had been examined, 
and declared, in a report made by order 
of the Paving Board on November 
27th, 1854, “free from any fissures or 
“ other communication with drains or 
“ sewers by which such matters could 
“ possibly be conveyed into the waters.” 
Both chemical and microscopical analysis 
had “failed to detect anything which 
“could be pronounced peculiar to a 
“ cholera period, or capable of acting as 
“ a predisposing, co-operating, or specific 
* avent in the production of that disease.” 

We stand exonerated, therefore, from 
the imputation of seeking to impugn 
the well-water, as accountable for the 
outbreak, on the ground of any previous 
knowledge of its impurity. Indeed, for 
my part, as I have sufficiently shown, I 
had a leaning the other way. And well 
I might have such a leaning, having 
myself drunk a little of this water, cold 
with brandy, on the evening of Sep- 
tember 3d. On that day, we now 
see, it was less injurious than it had 
been ; otherwise, as I found from other 
cases, brandy would not have neutralised 
the effects of the water when taken 
cold, though of course it diminished 
the quantity. In spite of my original 
bias, however, I went on collecting the 
evidence, until, at the very close of my 
inquiries, I accidentally lighted on a fact 
which led to further examination of the 
well, and to the excavation of the soil 
between the well and the nearest house. 

From this examination there resulted 
the following disclosure. Old fashioned, 
flat-bottomed, its mortar-joints perish- 
ing, its brickwork decayed, the main 
drain from the house entered the sewer 
at the top instead of at the bottom, 
thereby dispensing with the usual fall, 
and facilitating the premature exit of 
fluid through its sieve-like sides. Con- 
genial appendage to such a drain, a 
cesspool, intended for a trap, but mis- 
constructed, was discovered in the front 
area, with other abominations, unmo- 
lested by water, which I forbear to recite. 
The cesspool, of course, rivalled the drain 
in the disreputable state of its brick- 
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work, the bricks admitting of being 
lifted from their beds without using the 
least force. The continuous passage of 
fluid through the sides of the cesspool 
being thus provided for, similar arrange- 
ments for its overflow presented them- 
selves to the notice of the investigators, 
in the shape of a covering of saturated 
rotten boards. In close proximity both 
to drain and cesspool—its water-line 
but eight feet of vertical depth below 
the bottom level of the cesspool—two 
feet eight inches the horizontal distance 
between its outer brickwork and the 
drain—stood the Broad Street well. I 
need scarcely dilate upon the “ washed 
“appearance of ground and gravel— 
“channelled furrows observable from 
“inside the well—black saturated 
“ swampy soil ”—in order to prove that 
the same policy which had long used 
the Thames for a sewer, had at least in 
one case made a cesspool of a well. 

If I have said anything in this paper 
which appears to militate against the 
views of those who connect filth with 
cholera, I trust that I have now made 
amends, having furnished them with 
an additional argument for urging the 
disuse of the London surface wells, 
which from their very nature are, as 
our report alleged, “not only liable to 
“ special contamination, but subject to 
“ constant, unavoidable, and habitual 
“jmpurity.” And yet, strange to say, 
they are held in great repute. It is a 
fact that the Broad Street pump could 
boast a metropolitan reputation. It has 
been said, I know not with what truth, 
that its water was specially selected to 
sparkle in a once celebrated “ nectar.” 
Its reputation is explained by Mr. 
Marshall as having been “ partly due to 
“ its low temperature, to the quantity of 
“ carbonic acid contained in it, and to 
“the saline matter preventing its de- 
“composition until after it had free 
* access to the air.” 

It only remains that I should relate 
the circumstance which led to further 
examination of the well, and to the 
excavation of the surrounding soil. 

There were, as I have stated, three 
cases of cholera in Broad Street before 


the 3lst of August, on the evening of 
which day the great outbreak began. In 
consequence of Dr. Snow’s suggestions, 
I made particular inquiries respecting 
the two persons seized on August 12th 
and 30th. But both these cases had 
been in houses too far removed from the 
well to affect it otherwise than through 
the sewer, which, being a new sewer, 
seemed very unlikely to leak. As to the 
first cases on August 31st, they were so 
nearly simultaneous as to preclude the 
notion of their having been otherwise 
connected with each other than as having 
a common origin. But, singularly 
enough, I at first overlooked the case of 
August 28th ; or, rather, I had recorded 
only the date of death, September 2d. 
I can only account for my not having 
inquired particularly into this case by 
the fact of its having been that of an 
infant; and I had not supposed that 
any one who died in Broad Street on 
the 2d of September had been ill for 
several days. One day, however, whilst 
searching a file of the Registrar’s returns 
for another purpose, I came on the fol- 
lowing entry :— 

“ At 40, Broad Street, 2d Septem- 
“ber, a daughter, aged five months: 
“ exhaustion, after an attack of diarrhoea 
“ four days previous to death.” 

From my familiarity with the street, 
I knew that this was the house imme- 
diately facing the pump. So I hastened 
off at once to the house, and ascertained 
from the mother, who occupied the 
back parlour, that the child was at- 
tacked on August 28th, and that the 
dejections at first were abundant, but 
ceased on the 30th. In answer to 
further questions, she told me that the 
dejections were collected in napkins, 
which, on being removed, were imme- 
diately steeped in pails, the water from 
which was poured partly into a sink in 
the back yard, and partly into a cesspool 
in the front area, 

Being struck with the dangerous 
proximity of this cesspool to the pump- 
well, I communicated the facts to the 
committee, who forthwith ordered an 
investigation to be made; with what re- 
sult has already been described. 
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Now if this child’s dejections did the 
mischief, it is easy to see, as they ceased 
on August 30th, how so shallow a well 
may have purified itself in a few days, 
especially as the cholera patients drank 
its water copiously, some of them at 
the rate of four gallons a day ! 

But it is not so easy to see why the 
mischief was not prolonged by further 
contamination of this water from sub- 
sequent cases in the same house, Cer- 
tainly it may be suggested that the 
well may have killed off most of its 
habitual drinkers in the first few days of 
the outbreak, leaving only non-drinkers 
and those who were proof against its 
influence. But that is not a satisfac- 
tory hypothesis. A better explanation 
perhaps may be found in the fact of 
three of the subsequent cases having 
occurred in the upper back rooms, where 
there was a great temptation, in the 
confusion of the moment, to throw the 
evacuations out of the windows into the 
yard, which I ascertained was in one 
case actually done. And the fifth and 
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last case in this house, which was that 
of the father of the infant, occurred on 
September 8th, the very day on which 
the handle of the pump was removed. 

Of course there arose considerable 
discussion among the doctors as to the 
precise nature of the child’s illness, 
some contending that its diarrhcea was 
not choleraic ; an opinion which is en- 
titled to the more respect from its having 
been that of the doctor who attended 
the child. The committee, therefore, did 
not pledge themselves to the conclusion 
that the outbreak was due to this case. 

But this much, at any rate, may be 
affirmed, that, whatever uncertainty 
there may be about the nature of in- 
fantine diarrhoea, the plain fact of the 
child’s dejections having been poured 
into a cesspool (the connexion between 
which and the pump-well is clearly 
established) for a period of three days im- 
mediately preceding a great outbreak, the 
phenomena of which point decidedly to 
the pump as its origin, is indeed a very 
remarkable coincidence, 


CRADOCK NOWELL: A TALE OF THE NEW FOREST. 


BY RICHARD DODDRIDGE BLACKMORE, 


CHAPTER 


Wuen Miss Rosedew and her niece 
came in to get ready for dinner, Amy 
cried out suddenly, “Oh, only look at 
the roses, aunt ; how they have opened 
to-day! What delicious Louise (dier, 
and just look at General Jacqueminot ! 
and I do declare Jules Margoitin is finer 
than he was at Midsummer. I must 
cut a few, for I know quite well there 
will come a great frost if I don’t, and 
then where will all my loves be?” 
Amy’s prediction about the weather 
was as random a guess as we may find 
in great authorities, who are never right, 
although they give the winds sixteen 
points of the thirty-two to shuffle in. 
But it so turned out that the girl was 
right—a point of the compass never hit 
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till a day too late by our weather- 
clerks. 

That very same night such a frost set 
in as had not been known in October 
for very nearly a century. It lasted 
nine nights and eight days ; the mercury 
twice fell more than half-way from the 
freezing point to zero, and the grass was 
crisp in the shade all day, though the 
high sun wiped off the whiteness at 
noon wherever he found the way to it. 
Boys rejoiced, and went mitching, to 
slide on the pools of the open furzery : 
no boys since the time of their great 
grandfathers had done the heel-iap in 
October. But the birds did not appre- 
ciate it. What in the world did it mean ? 
Why, there were the hips not ripe yet, 
and the hollyberries come to no colour, 
and half the blackberries still too acid, 
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and, lo, it was freezing hard enough to 
make a worm cold for the stomach, even 
if you could get him! Surely there was 
some stupid mistake of two months in 
the piper’s almanac. All they could 
say was that, if it were so, those impu- 
dent free-and-easy birds who came 
sponging on them in the winter—and too 
stuck up, forsooth! to live with them 
after sucking all the fat of the land, and 
winning their daughters’ affections— 
those outlandish beggars—be hanged to 
them—had got the wrong almanac too. 

Why, they had not even heard the 
chatter, the everlasting high-fashion- 
clack, of those jerk-tail fieldfares yet; 
nor had a missel-thrush come swag- 
gering to bully a decent throstle that 
had sung hard all the summer, just 
because his breast and his coarse-shaped 
spots were bigger. Why, they had not 
even seen a clumsy short-eared owl get- 
ting out of the dry fern yet—much good 
might it do him, the fern that belonged 
to themselves !—nor a single wedge of 
gray-lag geese, nor a woodcock that knew 
his business. And those nasty dissolute 
quacking mallards that lay in bed all 
day, the sluggards, and then wouldn’t 
let a respectable bird have a chance of a 
good night’s roost—there they were still 
on the barley-stubble ; please God they 
might only get frozen ! 

And yet, confound it all, what was 
the weather coming to? You might dig, 
and tap, and jump with both feet, and 
put your head on one side, and get 
behind a tuft of grass, and wait there 
ever so long, and devil a worm would 
come up! And, as for the slugs, oh, 
don’t let me hear of them! Though the 
thieves had not all got home yet, they 
were ten degrees too cold for even an 
oyster-catcher’s stomach: feathers and 
pip, my dear fellow! it gives me the 
colic to think of one. Put your head 
under my wing, Jenny Wren; oh, my 
darling, how cold your beak is! 

Such, so far as I could gather them, 
were the sentiments of the birds, and 
their confabulation, when they went to 
roost, half an hour earlier than usual— 
for bed is the warmest place after all ; 
besides, what was there to do !—on the 


24th of October, 1859. And they felt 
the cold rime settling down on grey twig, 
and good brown leaf. Yet some of the 
older birds, cocks of long experience, 
buffers beyond all chaff, perked one eye 
at the eastern heavens, before tucking it 
under the scapular down—the eastern 
heavens all barred with murky red. 
Then they gave a little self-satisfied 
tweedle, which meant to the ear of 
Melampus, 

“ Ah ha, an old bird like me knows 
something about the weather! Bless my 
drumsticks and merrythought, I shan’t 
be so cold and hungry, please God, this 
time to-morrow night.” 

Oh you little wiseacres, much you 
know what impendeth! A worse row 
than all the mallards you grumble at 
could make in a thousand years will 
spoil your roost to-morrow night. Think 
it a mercy if you do not get your very 
feathers blown off of you—ay, and the tree 
of your ancestors snapped beneath your 
feet—before this time to-morrow night. 

John Rosedew met the prettiest bird 
that ever had nest in the New Forest, 
his own little duck of an Amy, in the 
passage by the parlour-door at eight 
o'clock in the morning of that 25th of 
October. He kissed her white forehead 
lovingly, according to early usage ; then 
he glanced at the weather-glass, and 
went nearer, supposing that his short 
sight had cheated him. 

“ Why, Amy dear, you must have for- 
gotten to set the glass last night.” 

“ No, indeed, papa. I set it very care- 
fully. You know I can do it as well as 
you can, since you showed me the way. 
It was just a little hollow last night, and 
I moved the Verrier scale just a hun- 
dredth part of an inch downwards, and 
then it was ten o'clock.” 

“ Then may the Lord have mercy on 
all seafaring men, especially our poor 
boatmen, and the dredging people off 
Rushford !” 

Mr. Rosedew, as has been said before, 
was parson of Rushford as well as of 
Nowelhurst. At the former place he 
kept a curate, but looked after the poor 
people none the less, for the distance 
was only six miles ; and now, as his legs 
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were getting stiff, he had bought Core- 
bus to help him. Rushford lies towards 
the eastern end of the great Hurst 
shingle bank, the most dangerous part 
of Christchurch Bay, being fully exposed 
to the south-west gales, and just in the 
run of the double tide ; in the eddy, in 
fact, of the Needles. 

“Why, what is the matter, papa? 
Even if it rains, it won't hurt them 
much. And it’s as lovely a morning as 
ever was seen, and the white frost spark- 
ling beautifully. What a magnificent 
sunrise! Or, at least, a very strange 
one.” 

“ «Sibi temperat unda carinis.’ All is 
smooth for the present. But I heard 
the lash of the ground-sea last night, 
when I lay awake. Fetch my telescope, 
darling, and come with me to the green 
room. We can see thence to St. Alban’s 
Head ; but the danger is for those beyond 
it. All the ships on this side of it 
will have time to work up the Solent. 
Never before have I known the mercury 
fall as it has done now. An inch and a 
tenth in only ten hours!” 

When they went to bed on the pre- 
vious night, the quicksilver stood at 
30° 10’. Now it was at 29°, and cupped 
like the bottom of a champagne botile, 
which showed that it still fell rapidly. 
But as yet the silver of the frost was 
sparkling on the lawn, and the morning 
sun looked up the heavens, as if he felt 
allright. Nevertheless, it was but show: 
he is bound to make the best of it, and, 
like all other warm-hearted beings, some- 
times has sorry work there. 

When they saw that no large craft 
had rounded St. Alban’s Head, only that 
the poor cement-dredgers were working 
away at septaria, John and his daughter 
went to breakfast, hoping that no harm 
would be, while Miss Eudoxia lay in bed, 
and reflected on her own good qualities. 

Amy came out after breakfast, without 
any bonnet or hat on, to make her own 
observations. That girl so loved the 
open air, the ever glorious concave, the 
frank palm of the hand of God—for in 
cities we get His knuckles—that she felt 
as if she had not bowed before her 
Friend and Maker, the all-giving, the 
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all-loving One, until she had paid her 
orisons and sung her morning-hymn 
with His own ceiling over her. So 
now she walked beneath the branches 
laden with His jewelry, and over the 
ground hard-trodden by ministers doing 
His will, and beside the spear and the 
flat-grass, chilled with the awe of His 
breath, and among the wailing flowers, 
wailing and black and shrivelled up 
because His face was cold to them. 

For these poor Amy grieved sadly, 
for she was just beginning to care again 
for the things whose roots were outside 
of her. Lo the bright chrysanthemums, 
plumed, reflex, and fimbriate; lo the 
gorgeous dahlias, bosses quilled and 
piaited tight, and wrought with depth of 
colour; and then the elegant asters, 
cushioned, cochleate, praying only to 
have their eyes looked into ; most of all, 
her own sweet roses, chosen flowers oi 
the chosen land—they hung their heads, 
and stuck together, as brownasa quartered 
apple. Who could look at them, who 
could think of them, and not feel as if 
some of herself were dead ? 

Now, walking there, this youthful 
maiden, fairest of all His works and 
purest, began to observe, as He has 
taught us, the delicacies, the pores, and 
glints of the grand universal footprint. 
Not that the girl perceived one-tenth of 
the things being done around her, any 
more than I can tell them ; for observa- 
tion grows from as well as begets expe- 
rience ; and the girlish mind (and the 
boyish too, at any rate for the most part) 
has very lax and indefinite communion 
with nature. How seldom do we meet 
a lady who knows what way the wind 
is! They all believe that it. must freeze 
harder when the sky is cloudy ; not one 
in fifty but trembles more at the thun- 
der than at the lightning. 

Yet Amy, with true woman’s instinct, 
being alarmed for the lives of others, 
after her father’s prediction, looked 
around her narrowly. And first her 
eyes went upwards, and they were right 
in doing so. Of the sky she knew less 
than nothing — although herself well 
known there; but the trees—come now, 
she was perfectly sure she knew some- 
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thing about the trees. So you do, you 
darling; and yet a very wee little; 
though more than half the ladies do. 
You know an elm from a wych-elm, and 
a hornbeam from a beech; and what 
more can we expect of you ? 

The rime upon the dark tree-boles 
and the forward push of the branches, 
the rime of white fur, newly breathen 
but an hour ago, when a flaw from the 
east came cat-like, and went through 
without moving anything; this delicate 
down from the lips of morning, silk 
work upon the night-fleece, was, as all 
1..08t beautiful is, the first to fleet and 
vanish. Changing into a doubtful 
glister, which you must touch to be 
sure of it, then trickling away into 
beaded drops, like a tear which will 
have no denial, it came down the older 
and harder rime, and perhaps would 
bring that into its humour, and perhaps 
would get colder and freeze again into 
little lumps, like a tap leaking. Then 
the white face of the rough pillared 
trunks, pearled with glistening purity, 
was bighted into with scoops and dark 
bays, like the sweep of a scythe in the 
morning. On the bars of the gate the 
silver harvest, spiked and cropping in- 
finitely, began to sheave itself away, and 
then the sheaves were full ripe tears, 
and the tears ran down if you thought 
of them. 

But the notable sight of all, at least 
to a loitering mind the most striking, 
was to see how the hoar-frost gradually 
was lifting its light wing from the grass. 
Tn little tufts and random patches— 
random to us who know not why—the 
spangles, the spears, and the crusted 
flakes, the fairy tinsel, the ermine of dew, 
the very down of moonlight, the kiss of 
the sky too pure for snow, and the 
glittering glance of stars reflected—all 
this loveliness, caught and fastened, by 
the night’s halourgic, in one broad sheet 
of virgin white, was hovering off in tufts 
and patches, as if a blind angel had 
breathed on it, with his flight only 
guided by pity. 

But through, and in, and between it 
all, the boles of the trees, and the bars 
of the gate, the ridge of the ruts, and 


dapples of lawn, one thing Amy observed 
which puzzled her, for even she knew 
that it was a thing against all usage. 
The thaw was not on the south side 
or the south-east side of anything, 
though the sickly sun was gazing there ; 
but the melting came from the north, 
and took the frost aback. She wondered 
vainly about it, but the matter was 
simple enough, like most of the things 
which we wonder at, instead of at our 
own ignorance. A flaw of warm air from 
the north had set in; a lower warp 
which shot through and threaded the 
cold south-eastern woof. This is not 
acommon occurrence. Since my vague, 
unguided, and weak observations began, 
I have only seen it thrice. And on each 
of those three times it has been fol- 
lowed by a fearful tempest. Usually, a 
frost breaks up with a shift of the wind 
to the south-east, a gradual relaxing, a 
fusion of warmer air, and a great effu- 
sion of damp, a blanket of clouds for the 
earth, and a doubt in the sky how to use 
them. Then the doubt ends—as many 
other doubts end—in precipitation. The 
wind chops round to the west of south ; 
the moisture condenses outside our win- 
dows, instead of starring the inside ; and 
then come a few spits of rain. But the 
rain is not often heavy at first, although 
it is stinging and biting,—a rain which is 
half ashamed of itself, as if it ought to 
be hail. 

But, after all, these things depend on 
things we cannot depend upon,— moods 
of the air to be multiplied into humours 
of the earth and sea, and the product 
traversed, indorsed, divided, touched, and 
sliced at every angle by solar, lunar, and 
astral influences. 


“ Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere fines.” 


Lucky the man who knows when to 
take out his umbrella. 

That morning, the north wind crept 
along, sponging the rime from the grass, 
and hustling it rudely from the tree- 
sprays, on many of which the black 
leaves draggled, frozen while yet in ver- 
dure. Then the sky began to be slurred 
across with white clouds breathing out 
from it, as a child breathes on the blade 
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of a knife, or on a carriage window. 
These blots of cloud threw feelers out, 
and strung themselves together, until a 
broad serried and serrate bar went boldly 
across the heavens, from south-east to 
north-west. It marked the point whence 
the gale would begin, and the quarter 
where it would end. From this great 
bar, on either side, dappled and mottled, 
like the wash of sepia on a drawing, 
little offsets straggled away, and began 
to wisp with a spiral motion, slow and 
yet perceptible. 

This went on for an hour or two, 
darkening and deepening continually, 
amassing more and more of the sky, 
gathering vapours to it, and embodying 
as it got hold of them; but still there 
was some white wan sunshine through 
the mustering cloud-blots and the spatter- 
ing mud of the heavens; and still the 
good folks who had suffered from chil- 
blains, and found it so much milder, 
exclaimed, “ What a beautiful day!” 

Then about noon a mock sun appeared, 
feeble, wild, and haggard, whose mates 
on the crown and the east of the are could 
scarcely keep him in countenance. Over 
all this, and over the true sun and the 
cirrhous outrunners, heavily drove at 
one o’clock the laden and leaden cumulus, 
blurred on the outskirts with cumulo- 
strate, and daubed with lumps of vapour 
which mariners call “‘ Noah’s arks.” 

Then came the first sough of the wind, 
a long-prolonged, deep-drawn, dry sob, 
a hollow and mysterious sound, that 
shivered through the brown leaves, and 
moaned among the tree-boles. Away 
went every beast and bird that knew the 
fearful signal: the deer lanced away to 
the holm-frith ; the cattle in huffs came 
belloking to the lew of the boughy trees ; 
the hogs ran together, and tossed their 
snouts, and skurried home from the 
ovest ; the squirrel hied to his hollow 
dray, the weasel slunk to his tuffet lair, 
and every rabbit skipped home from 
grass. The crows and the magpies were 
all in a churm ; the heavy-winged heron 
flapped off from the brook side; the jar- 
bird flicked out from the ivy-drum ; the 
yaffingale darted across the ride with 
his strange discordant laugh ; even the 


creepers that ply the trees crept into 
lichened fastnesses, lay flat to the bark, 
and listened. 

Nor less the solid heavy powers that 
have to stay and break the storm, no 
less did they, the beechen clump, the 
funnelled glens, the heathery breastwork, 
even the depths of forest night—whence 
common winds shrink back affrighted— 
even the bastions of Norman oak, scarred 
by many a tempest-siege, and buckled by 
the mighty gale of 1703,—one and all 
they whispered of the stress of heaven 
impending. 

First came fitful scuds of rain, “flisky” 
rain they call it, loose outriders of the 
storm, spurning the soft ice, as they 
dashed by, and lashing the woodman’s 
windows. Then a short dark pause 
ensued, in which the sky swirled up 
with clouds, and the earth lay mute with 
terror. Only now and then a murmur 
went along the uplands. 

Suddenly, ere a man might say, “ Good 
God!” or “ Where are my children?” 
every tree was taken aback, every peat- 
stack reeled and staggered, every cot was 
stripped of its thatch, on the opposite 
side to that on which the blow was ex- 
pected. 

The first squall of that great tempest 
broke from the dark south-east. It burst 
through the sleet, and dashed it upwards 
like an army of archers shooting ; ere a 
man could stay himself one way, it had 
caught him up from another. The 
leaves from the ground flew up again 
through the branches which had dropped 
them ; and then a cloud of all manner 
of foliage, whirling, flustering, capering, 
flitting, soared high over the highest 
tree-tops, and drove through the sky 
like dead shooting-stars. 

All the afternoon the squalls flew 
faster, screaming onward to one another, 
furious maniacs dashing headlong, smit- 
ing themselves and everything. Then 
there came a lull. So sudden that the 
silence was more stunning than the tur- 
moil, A pause for sunset; for brave 
men countless to see their last of sun- 
light. That evening, the sundown gun 
from Calshot was heard over all the 
forest. I remember to have expected 
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fully that the next flaw of air would 
come, like a heavy sigh, from the south- 
west. The expectation showed how 
much I underrated the magnitude of 
that broad storm’s area. If the wind 
had chopped then, it would have been 
only a hard gale, not a hurricane. 

Like a wave of the sea, it came on 
solidly, and from the old direction ; no 
squall, no blast, any more; but one 
bodily rush of phalanxed air through a 
chasm in the firmameat. Black, and 
tossing stone and metal as a girl jerks 
up her hat plume, it swept the breadth 
of land and sea, as bisons horded sweep 
the snow-drifts, as Niagara sweeps the 
weeds away. 

Where the full force of that storm 
broke, any man must have been mad 
drunk who attempted to go to bed. 
Houses unroofed, great trees snapped off 
and flung into another tree, men caught 
like chaff from the winnowing and 
dropped somewhere in pond or gravel- 
pit, the carrier’s van overthrown on the 
road, and three oaks come down to 
look for it,—some blown-away people 
brought news of these things, and fetched 
their breath up to tell them. 

Our own staunch hearths rocked under 
us, and we looked for the walls to fall 
in upon us, as every mad rush came 
plunging 

Miss Eudoxia sat with Amy, near the 
kitchen-fire ; at least where the fire 
should have been, but the wind had 
quenched it long ago. Near them 
cowered. Jemima and Jenny, begging not 
to be sent to bed. They had crawled up- 
stairs to see about it, and the floor came 
up at them—so they said—like the 
shifting plate of the oven. The parlour 
chimney-stack had fallen ; but, in God’s 
mercy, clear and harmless from the roof 
of the house. No fear of the thatch 
taking fire: that wind would have blown 
out. the fire of London. 

Now as they sat, or crouched and 
sidled, watching the cracks of the ceiling 
above, jumping every now and then, as 
big lumps of mortar fell down the chim- 
ney, and shrinking into themselves every 
time the great stack groaned and laboured 
so, Miss Eudoxia, full of pluck, was read- 


ing aloud—to little purpose, for she 
scarcely could hear her own voice—the 
prayers which are meant to be used at 
sea, and the 107th Psalm. And who 
shall say that she was wrong, especially 
as the devil is supposed to be so busy in 
a gale of wind ? 

Jemima and Amy were doing their 
best to catch her voice at intervals. As 
for Jenny, she did not care much what 
became of her now. She knew at the 
last full moon that her sweetheart was 
thoroughly up for jilting her; and now 
when she had ventured out—purely of 
her own self-will—the wind had taken 
her up anyhow, and whisked her like a 
snow-flake against the wash-house door. 
She was sure to have a black eye in the 
morning, and then it would be all up 
with her; and Jemima might go sweet- 
hearting, and she could not keep her 
company. 

The roar through the wood, the yells 
at the corners, the bellowing round the 
chimneys, the thunder of the implacable 
hurricane ; any mortal voice was less 
than a whisper into a steam-whistle. 
Who could tell what trees were falling ? 
A monster might be hurled on the roof, 
and not one of them would know it until 
it came sheer through the ceiling. Amy 
was pale as the cinders before her, but 
firm as the bars of iron, and even trying 
to smile sometimes at the skrieks and 
queer turns of the tempest. No candle 
could be kept alight, and the flame of the 
parlour-lamp quivered like a shirt badly 
pinned on a washing-line. But Amy 
was thinking dearly of the father of the 
household, the father of the parish, out 
in the blinding wind and rain, and where 
the wild waves were lashing. And now 
and then Amy wondered whether it blew 
so hard in London, and hoped they had 
no big chimneys there. 

John Rosedew had taken his little 
bundle, in a waterproof case, and set out 
on foot for Rushford, when the storm 
became unmistakeable. He would not 
ride Corcebus ; first because he would 
have found it impossible to wipe him 
dry, secondly because the wind has such 
purchase upon a man when he is up 
there on the pommel. So the rector 
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strode off in his stoutest manner, an hour 
or so before nightfall, and the rain went 
into him, neck and shoes, before he got 
to the peat-rick. Toa resolute man, who 
feels sometimes that the human hide 
wants tanning, there are few greater 
pleasures than getting basted and crack- 
lined by the wet wind; only it must 
not come too often, neither last too long. 

So John was in excellent spirits, 
quelching along and going pop like a 
ball of India-rubber, when he came on 
a weaker fellow-mortal, stuck fast in a 
chair of beech-roots. 

“Why, Robert!” said Mr. Rosedew, 
and nine-tenths of his voice went to 
leeward ; “ Robert, my boy ;—oh dear !” 

That last exclamation followed in vain 
John’s favourite old hat, which every 
one in the parish loved, especially the 
children. The hat went over the crest 
of the hill, and leaped into an oak-tree, 
and was seen no more but of turtle- 
doves, who built therein next summer, 
and for three or four generations ; and 
all the doves were blessed, for the sake 
of the man who sought peace and en- 
sued it. 

“ Let me go after it,” cried Bob, with 
his knees and teeth knocking together. 

“To be sure I will,” replied John 
Rosedew—the nearest approach to irony 
that the worst wind ever took him— 
‘now, Robert, come with me.” 

He hooked the light stripling, hard 
and firm, to his own stanch powerful 
frame, and, like a steamer lashed along- 
side, forced him across the wind-brunt. 
And so, by keeping the covered ways, 
by running the grooves of the hurricane, 
they both got safe to Rushford, to which 
achievement Bob’s loving knowledge of 
every inch of the forest contributed at 
least as much as the stern strength of 
the parson. 

Pretty Bob had no right, of course, to 
be out there at that time; but he had 
heard of a glorious company of the 
death’s-head caterpillar, in a snug potato- 
field, scooped from out the woodlands. 
He knew that they must have burrowed 
now, and so he set out to dig for them 
with his little hand-fork, directly the 
thaw allowed him. Anything to divert 
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his mind, or rather revert it into the 
natural channel. He had dreamed about 
sugar-plums, and Amy, and butterfly- 
nets, and Queens of Spain, and his 
father scowling over all, until his brain, 
at that sensitive time, was like a sirex, 
trying to get out but stuck fast by the 
antenne. Now Bop, though awake to 
the little tricks and pleasant ways of 
nature, as observed in cricks and cran- 
nies, knew nothing as yet of her broader 
moods, her purging sweeps, her clear- 
ances,—in a word, he was a stranger to 
the law of storms. Therefore he got a 
bitter lesson, and one which set him 
a thinking. John Rosedew, with his 
grand bare head bent forward to the 
wind-blow, and the gray locks sweeping 
backward—how Amy would have cried ! 
—towed Bob Garnet down the combe 
which spreads out to the sea at Rush- 
ford. The fall of the waves was short 
and hard—no long ocean rollers yet, only 
an angry beating surf, sputtering under 
the gravel-cliff. 

They found some shelter in the hollow, 
which opens to the south-south-west ; 
for, though it was blowing as hard as 
ever, the wind had not canted round 
yet ; and the little village of Rushford, 
upon which the sea is gaining so, was 
happy enough in its “bunney,” and 
could keep its candles burning. “T'll 
go home with the boy at sundown, when 
the gale breaks, as I hope it will. His 
father will be in a dreadful way, and I 
know what that man is. But I could 
not leave the boy there, neither could I 
go back again.” 

So said John Rosedew, lulled by the 
shelter, feeling as if he had frightened 
himself and all his household for no- 
thing ; almost ashamed to show himself 
at Octavius Pell’s sea-cottage, the very 
last dwelling of the village. But Octave 
Pell knew better. He had not lived 
upon that coast, fagging-out us a cricketer 
of the Church of England, with his feet 
and his hands ready always, and his 
spiked shoes holding the ground,—he had 
not been on the outside of all things, 
hoping for innings some day, without 
looking up at the skies sometimes, and 
guessing about promotion. So he knew 
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that his rector, whom he revered beyond 
all the fathers of men or women—for he 
too was soft upon Amy—he saw that 
his rector was right in coming, except 
for his own dear sake. 

John came in, with his shapely legs 
stuck all tight in the shrunk kerseymere, 
(shrunk, and varnished, and puckered 
like plaiting, from the pelt of the rain), 
and by one hand still he drew the 
quenched and extinguished Bob. The 
wind was sucking round the cliff, and 
the door flew open hard enough for a 
weak man’s legs to go with it. But 
“Octave” Pell,—as he was called because 
he would sing, though he could not—the 
Reverend Octavius was of a sturdy 
order, well-balanced and _ steady-going. 
He drew in his reeking visitors, and 
dried, and fed, and warmed them ; Bob 
being lodged in a suit of clothes which 
he could only inhabit sparsely. Then 


Pell laid aside his rose-root pipe out of 
deference to his rector, and made Bob 
drink hot brandy and water till he 
chattered more than his teeth had done. 

That curate was a fine young fellow, a 
B.A. of John Rosedew’s college, to whom 


John had given a title for orders—not 
sold it, as some rectors do, for a twelve- 
month’s stipend. A tall, strong, gentle- 
manly parson, stuck up in no wise, nor 
stuck down; neither of the High nor Low 
Church rut, although an improvement 
on the old type which cared for none of 
these things. He did his duty by his 
parish ; and, as follows almost of neces- 
sity, his parish loved and admired him. 
He never lifted a poor man’s pot-lid to 
know what he had for dinner ; he never 
made much of sectarian squabbles, nor 
tried to exorcise dissent. In a word, 
he kept his place, because he felt and 
loved it. 

Only two rooms had Pell to boast of, 
but he was wonderfully happy in them. 
He could find all his property in the 
dark, and had only one silver spoon. 
And the man who can be happy with 
one, was born with it in his mouth. 
Those two rooms he rented from old 
Jacob Thwarthawse, or rather from Mrs. 
Jacob, for the old man was a pilot on 
the Southampton Water, and scarcely 
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home twice in a twelvemonth. The 
little cot looked like a boat-house at the 
bottom of the bunney ; so close it was 
to the high-water mark, that the froth 
of the waves and the drifting skates’ 
eggs came almost up to the threshold 
when the tide ran big, and the wind blew 
fresh. 

And in the gentle summernight—pray 
what is it in Theocritus? John Rosedew 
could tell, but not I,—at least, I mean 
without looking— 


“* Along the pinched caboose, on every side, 
With mincing murmur swam the ocean tide.” 
Ip. xxi. 17. 


CHAPTER XXXIL 


3y the time Octavius Pell had clothed, 
and fed, and warmed his drenched and 
buffeted guests, the sun was slipping 
out of sight, and glad to be quit of the 
mischief. For a minute or two, the 
cloud-curtain lifted over St. Alban’s 
Head, and a narrow bar of lively green 
striped the lurid heavens. This was the 
critical period, and John Rosedew was 
aware of it, as well as Octave Pell. 
Either the wind would shift to south- 
west quicker than vanes could keep 
time with it, and then there would be 
a lively storm, with no very wide area ; 
or else it would come on again with one 
impetuous leap and roar, and no change 
of direction, and work to the south-west 
gradually, blowing harder until it got 
there. The sea was not very heavy yet, 
when they went out to look at it; the 
rain had ceased altogether ; there was not 
air enough to move the fur of a lady’s 
boa ; but, out beyond the Atlantic offing, 
ridges like edges of knives were jumping, 
as if to look over the sky-line. 

** Nulla in prospectu navis,” said John 
Rosedew, who always talked Latin, asa 
matter of course, when he met an Oxford 
man; “at least so far as I can see with 
the aid of my long-rangers.” . 

“ No,” replied Pell, “and I’m heartily 
glad that there is no ship in sight ; for, 
unless I’m much mistaken—run, sir, run 
like lightning. J’ve got no more dry 
clothes.” 

K 
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They ran for it, and were just in time 
before the fury came down again. Bob 
Garnet was ready to slip away, for he 
knew that his father would be wild 
about him ; he had taken his drenched 
hat from the firetongs, and was tugging 
at the latch of the door. But now there 
was no help for it. 

“We are in for it now,” cried Mr. 
Rosedew ; “I have not come down for 
nothing. It is, what I feared this 
morning, the heaviest storm that has 
broken upon us for at least a generation. 
And we are not yet in the worst of it. 
God grant there be no unfortunate ship 
making for the Needles. All our boats, 
you say, Pell, are in the Solent long 
ago. Bob, my boy, you must not expect 
to see your father to-night I hope he 
will guess what has happened.” 

The beach, or pebble-bank of Hurst, 
is a long and narrow spit of land, 
growing narrower ¢very year, which 
forms a natural breakwater to the frith 
of the Solent. It curves away to the 
south of east from the straighter and 
more lofty coast of Barton, Hordle, and 
Rushford. Hurst Castle, in which it 
terminates, is the eastern horn of Christ- 
church Bay, as Hengistbury Head is the 
western. The Isle of Wight and the 
Needle Rocks protect this bay from the 
east wind’s power, but a due south wind 
brings in the sea, and a south-west the 
Atlantic. Off this coast we see at 
times those strange floating or rising 
islands known by the name of the 
“Shingles ;” which sometimes stay 
above water so long, that their surface 
is clad with the tender green of bladder- 
wort and samphire; but more often 
they disappear after taking the air for 
a few short hours. For several years 
now they have taken no air; and a 
boatman told me, the other day, that, 
from the rapid strides of the sea, he 
thought it impossible for the “ Shingles” 
ever to top the waves again. 

Up and down the Solent channel the 
tide pours at a furious speed ; and the 
rush of the strong ebb down the narrows, 
flushed with the cross-tide from St. 
Helen’s, combs and pants out into 
Christchurch Bay, above the floodmark 


of two hours since. This great eddy, or 
reflux, is called the “ double-tide ;” and 
an awkward power it has for any poor 
vessel to fall into. 

All that night it blew and blew, 
harder and harder yet; the fishermen’s 
boats on the beach were caught up, and 
flung against the graevl-cliff ; the stout 
men, if they ventured out, were snatched 
up asa mother snatches a child from 
the wheels of a carriage ; the oaks of 
the wood, after wailing and howling, as 
they had done to a thousand tempests, 
found that outcry go for nothing, and 
with it went themselves. Seven hun- 
dred towers of nature’s building showed 
their roots to the morning. The old 
moon expired at 0°32 ; and many a gap 
the new moon found, where its mother 
threw playful shadows. The sons of 
Ytene are not swift-witted, nor deeply 
read in the calendar ; yet they are apt to 
mark and heed the great convulsions of 
nature. The old men used to date their 
weddings from the terrible winter of 
1787: the landmark of the young 
men’s annals is the storm of 1859. 

All that night, young Robert Garnet 
was strung by some strange tension. Of 
course he could not sleep, amid that 
fearful uproar, although he was plunged 
and lost from sight in Octavius Pell’s 
great chair. The only luxury Pell pos- 
sessed—and that somehow by accident 
—was a deep, and soft, and mighty 
chair, big enough for three people. 
After one of the windows came in, which 
it did, with a crash, about ten o’clock, 
scattering Pell’s tobacco-jars, and after 
they had made it good with books and 
boxes and a rug, so that the wind was 
filtered through it, John Rosedew and 
his curate sat on a couple of hard old 
Windsors, watching the castle of Hurst. 
Thence would come the signal flash, if 
any hapless bark should be seen driving 
over the waters. There they sat, John 
Rosedew talking, as he could talk to a 
younger man, when his great heart was 
moved to its depth, and the multitude of 
his mind in march, and his soul antici- 
pating it: talking so that Octave Pell, 
following his silver tones, even through 
that turmoil, utterly forgot the tempest, 
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and the lapse of hours, and let fall on 
his lap the pipe, which John had made 
him smoke. 

The thunder of the billows waxing, for 
the wind was now south-west, began to 
drown the roar of the gale, and a storm 
of foam was flying, when the faint gleam 
of a gun at sea was answered by artillery’s 
flash from the walls of old Henry the 
Eighth. Both men saw the landward 
light leap up and stream to leeward ; 
but only the younger one descried the 
weak appeal from the offing. 

“Where is she, Pell? 
any idea?” 

“She is away, sir, here to the right : 

ead in the eye of the wind.” 

‘**Then may our God and Father pity 
our brothers and our sisters.” 

Out ran both those strong good men, 
leaving poor Bob (as they thought) 
asleep in the depth of the easy chair. 
The little cottage was partly sheltered 
by an elbow of the cliff; otherwise it 
would have been flying up the bunney 
long ago. The moment the men came 


Have you 


out of the shelter, they were driven one 
against the other, and both against the 


cliff. 

“My castle will go at high-water,” 
said Pell, though none could hear him ; 
“but I shall be back in time enough to 
get the old woman out.” 

Then, as far as Pell could make out 
in the fierce noise and the darkness, 
John Rosedew begged him to go back, 
while himself went on alone. For it 
was John’s especial business ; he had 
procured the lifeboat, chosen the crew, 
and kept the accounts ; and he thought 
himself responsible for any wreck that 
happened. But what good on earth 
could Pell do, and all his chattels in 
danger ? 

“ No good, very likely,” Pell shouted, 
“and a good deal perhaps indoors ! 
Keep the sea out with a besom.” 

Octave had a dry way with him, not 
only when he sang, but when he 
thought he saw the right, and did not 
mean to argue it. So rector and curate, 
old man and young man, trudged along 
together, each bending low, and throw- 
ing his weight, like a quoit, against the 
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wind ; each stopping and crouching at 
every tenth. yard, as the blast irresistible 
broke on them. Crusted with hunks of 
froth pell-mell, like a storm of eggs on 
the hustings, drenched by pelting sheets 
of spray, deafened by the thundering 
surf, and often obliged to fly with the 
wind from a wave that rushed up scol- 
loping, they battled for that scoop of the 
bay where the ship must be flung by 
the indraught. 

Up to the present, Christchurch 
Point, and St. Alban’s Head beyond it, 
broke (as the wind was westering) some 
little of the wildest sea-brunt. But now 
they stood, or rather crouched, where 
the mountain rollers gathering, sweep- 
ing, towering onward, each an avalanche, 
burst on its destined barrier. A thou- 
sand leagues of water, swelled by the 
whole weight of heaven flung on it, 
there leaped up on the solid earth, and 
to the heaven that vexed it. As a 
strong man in his wrath accepts his 
wife’s endorsement, so the surges took 
the minor passion of a fierce spring-tide, 
rolled it in their own, and scorned the 
flat land they looked down upon. Tush, 
the combing of their crests was bigger 
than any town there. On they came, too 
grand to be hurried even by the storm 
that roused them ; each had a quarter of 
a mile to himself, and who should take 
it from him? The white foam fell back 
in the wide water valleys, and hissed 
and curdled away in flat loops, and 
the storm took the mountain ridges 
again and swept the leaping snow off. 
Anon, as it struck the shelving shore, 
each rolling monster tossed its crest, 
unspeakably indignant ; hung with im- 
pending volume, curling like the scroll 
of God; then thundered, as in judg- 
ment, down, and lashed the trembling 
earth. 

Among them, not a mile from shore, 
as the breaking daylight showed it, 
heaved, and pitched, and wallowed hog 
like in the trough of waters, a large ship, 
swept and naked. Swept of her masts, 
of her canvas naked ; but clad, alas! 
with men and women, clustering, cling- 
ing, cowering from the great white 
grave beneath them. As she laboured, 
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reeled, and staggered up to the storm- 
rent heavens, and then plunged down 
the yawning chasm, every attitude, 
every gesture of terror, love, despair, 
and madness could be descried on the 
object-glass of the too-faithful telescope. 
As a ghastly wan gleam from the east 
lit up all that quivering horror, all 
that plight of anguish, John Rosedew 
turned away in tears, and fell upon his 
knees. 

Sut Pell caught up the clear Munich 
glass, blocked every now and then with 
foam ; he wiped it with his cuff, and 
levelled it on a stony ledge. There he 
lay behind the pebbles, himself not out 
of danger, unable to move, or look away, 
spell-bound by the awe of death in 
numbered moments coming. Round 
him many a sturdy boatman, gazing, 
listening, rubbing his eyes, wondering 
about the wives and children of the 
brave men there. The great disaster 
imminent was known all over the 
village, and all who dared to cross the 
gale had crept, under shelter, hither- 
wards. None was fool enough to talk 
of boat, or tug, or lifeboat; a child 
who had then first seen the sea must 
have known better than that. The best 
ship in the British navy could not have 
come out of the Needles in the teeth of 
such a hurricane. 

Some of the tars had brought their 
old Dollonds, preventive glasses long 
cashiered, and smugglers’ night-rakers 
cheek by jowl, and every sort of “ per- 
spective,” fifty years old and upward, 
with the lenses cracked and rattling, 
and fungoid tufts in the object-glass. 
Nevertheless, each man would swear 
that his own glass was the best of the 
lot, and his neighbowr’s “not of much 
count.” To their minds telescopes like 
spectacles suit the proprietor only. 

“ By Jove, I believe she'll do it!” 
cried Pell, the chief interpreter, his glass 
being the only clear one. 

* Do what, sir ? what?” asked a dozen 
voices hurriedly. 

“Get her head round to windward, 
and swing into smoother water. They’re 
in the undertow already, Oh, if they 
only knew it !” , 
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They knew it, he saw, in a moment. 
They ran up a spare sail, ere he could 
speak, to the stump of the mizen-mast, 
and a score of brave men strained on the 
sheets until they had braced them home. 
They knew that it could not stand long ; 
it would fly away to leeward most likely 
when once they mounted the wave- 
crest ; but two or three minutes might 
save them. With eight hands jamming 
the helm up, and the tough canvas 
tugging and bellying, the ship, with the 
aid of the undertow, plunged heavily to 
windward. All knew that the ship her- 
self was doomed, that she never could 
fetch off shore ; but, if she could only 
hold her course for some half-mile to the 
westward, she would turn the flank of 
those fearful rollers, and a good stout 
boat might live. For there a south- 
western headland broke the long fury of 
the sea. 

Every eye was intent, every bosom 
drew a deep breath, as the next great 
billow rose under the ship, and tossed 
her up to the tempest. They had 
brought her as near to the wind as they 
dared, so as still to have steerage way on 
her, and she took the whole force of the 
surge on her port bow, not on her beam, 
as the people on shore had feared. The 
sea broke bodily over her, and she stag- 
gered back from the blow, and shook 
through every timber, then leaped and 
lurched down the terrible valley, but 
still with the good sail holding. She 
was under noble seamanship, that was 
clear to every one, and herself a noble 
fabric. If she could but surmount two 
billows more, without falling off from 
the wind, within three points of which 
her head lay, most of the crew might be 
rescued, Already a stout galley, manned 
with ten oars, was coming out of Christ- 
church Harbour, dancing like a cork on 
the waves, though sheltered by the 
headland. 

Our ship rode over the next billow 
gallantly ; it was a wave that had some 
moderation, and the lungs of the gale 
for the moment were panting, just as 
she topped the comb of it. “Hurrah !” 
shouted the men ashore; “ By God, 
she'll do it yet !” 
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By God alone could she doit. But 
the Father saw not fit ; the third billow 
was the largest of all that had yet rolled 
up-from the ocean. Beam-end on she 
clomb the mountain, heeling over 
heavily, showing to the shore her deck- 
seams,—even the companion-finial, and 
the poor things clinging there ; a wail 
broke from them as the great sea struck 
her, and swept away half a score of 
them. 

“‘ Now’s your chance, men. D: n 
your eyes!’ She won’t hang there two 
minutes. Out with the boats you 
lubbers. Look sharp, and be d——d 

you,” 

The ancient pilot, Thwarthawse, 
dancing and stamping, his blue jacket 
flapping in the wind, and his face of the 
deepest plum-colour, roared to windward 
his whirlwind of oaths up an old split 
trumpet, down which the wind came 
bellowing harder than his voice went 
up it. 

Pa Stow that, Jacob!” cried an old 
Scotchman, survivor of many a wreck ; 
“can ye nae see his reverence, mon ? 
It’s an unco thing for an auld mon like 
you to swear at your mates in their 
shrouds, chap. I ken the skipper of 
that there ship, and he’s no lubber, no 
more than I am.” 

Sandy Macbride was known to fear 
God, and to have fifty pounds in the 
savings bank. Therefore no one flouted 
him. 

“ You're right, Mac ; you're right, by 
George!” cried Pell. “ What a glorious 
fellow! I can see him there holding on 
by the stanchion, giving his orders as 
coolly as if for the cabin dinner. I 
could die with that man.” 

The tear in Octavius Pell’s right eye 
compelled him to shift the glass a bit. 
He was just the man who would have 
done even as that captain did. 

“Hurrah, hurrah! they’ve got the 
launch out; only she and the gig are 
left. Troops on the deck, drawn up in 
a line, and the women hoisted in first. 
Give them three cheers, men, though 
they can’t hear you! Three cheers, if 
youare Englishmen ! Glorious, glorious ! 
There they go; never saw such a fine 








thing in all my life. Oh, I wish I had 
been a sailor!” 

The tears ran down the young parson’s 
cheeks, and were blown into the eyes of 
old Macbride ; or else he had some of 
his own. 

“Shove off, shove off; now’s your 
time, for the undercurrent is failing her. 
Both of them off, as I’m alive ; and yet 
a third boat I could not see. What 
magnificent management! That man 
ought to command a fleet. Two of 
them off for Christchurch Harbour ; 
away, away, while the wind lulls ; but 
what is the third boat doing?” Every 
one was looking : noone answered. Old 
Mac knew what it was, though his eyes 
were too old to see much. 

“Captain Roberts, I'll go bail, at his 
old tricks again. And there’s none with 
the sense to mutiny on him, and lash 
his legs, as we did in the “ Samphire.” 

* At the side of the ship there is some 
dispute. The boat is laden to the 
water’s edge, and the ship paying off to 
leeward, for there is no man at the 
wheel ; there goes the sail from the 
bolt-ropes. If they don’t push off, ere 
an oar’s length, they will all be sucked 
into the rollers! Good God! now I see 
what it is. There is only room for one 
more, and not one of those three will 
take it. Two white-haired men and a 
girl. Life against honour with the old 
men ; and what is life compared with it ? 
Both resolved not to stir a peg; now 
they join to make the girl go. Her 
father has got her in his arms to pitch 
her into the boat ; she clings around his 
neck so that both must go, or neither. 
He could not throw her ; she falls on her 
knees, and clings to his legs to die with 
him. Smack—there, the rope is parted, 
and it is too late for further argument. 
The troops in the boat salute the officer, 
and he returns it as on parade.” 

“Name of that ship?” said Jacob 
curtly to old Sandy Macbride. 

“ Aliwal, East India trader, Captain 
Roberts. Calcutta to Southampton.” 

“ Then it’s all up now with the A /iwa/, 
and every soul on board of her.” 

“Don’t want a pilot to tell us that,” 
answered old Mac testily. “ You've 
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seed a many good craft, pilot, but never 
one as could last tive minutes on the 
Shingle Bank, with this sea running.” 

“Ropes, ropes!” cried Octave Pell ; 
“in five minutes she'll be ashore here.” 

“No, she ’ont, nor yet in ten,” 
answered his landlord, gruffly ; “ she'll 
fetch away to the eastward first, now she 
is in the tide again, specially with this 
gale on ; and she'll take the ground over 
yonner, and go to pieces with the next 
breaker.” 

She took her course exactly as old 
Jacob mapped it out for her. He knew 
every run and flaw of the tide, and how 
it gets piled in the narrows by a very 
heavy storm, and runs back in the eddy 
which had saved so many lives there. 
This has nothing to do with the “ double 
tide ;” that comes after high-water. As 
the good ship traced the track of death, 
doing as the waves willed (like a little 
boy’s boat in the Serpentine) the people 
on shore could see those three, who had 
contested the right of precedence to 
another world. 

They were all upon the quarter-deck ; 
and three finer figures never yet came to 
take the air there, in the weariness of 
an Indian voyage. Captain Roberts, a 
tall, stout man, with ruddy cheeks and 
a broad white beard, stood with his 
hands in his_ pockets, and his feet 
asunder, and a sense of discipline in 
his face, as of a man who has done his 
duty, and now obeys his Maker. No 
sign of flinching or dismay in his 
weather-beaten eyes, as he watched his 
death roll towards him; though the 
gazers fancied that one tear rose, perhaps 
at the thought of his family just coming 
downstairs at Lymington. ‘The military 
man beside him faced his death quite 
differently ; perhaps with even less of 
fear, but with more defiance, broken, 
every now and then, by anguish for his 
daughter. He had not learned to fear 
the Lord, as those men do who go down 
into the great deep. He looked as if he 
ought to be commanding-officer of the 
tempest. The ship, running now before 
wind and sea, darted along as a serpent 
darts over the graves in the churchyard ; 
she did not lurch any more, or labour- 


but rose and fell, just showing her fore 
foot or stern-post, as the billows passed 
under her. And so that young maiden 
could stand and gaze, with her father’s 
arm thrown round her. 

She was worthy to be his daughter ; 
tall, and light of form, and calm, with 
eyes of wondrous brightness, she was 
looking at her father’s face to say the 
last good-bye. Then she flung both arms 
around his neck, and fondly, sadly, 
kissed him. Meanwhile the ship-captain 
turned away, and thought of Susy 
Roberts. Suddenly he espied a life- 
belt washed into the scuppers. He ran 
for it in a moment, came behind the 
maid, and without asking her consent, 
threw it over her, and fastened it. 
There was little chance of it helping 
her, but that little -chance she should 
have. 

* She’ll take the ground next biller,” 
cried the oracular Jacob; “stand by 
there with the ropes, boys.” 

On the back of a huge wave rose for 
the last time the unfortunate Aliwal 
Stem on, as if with strong men steering, 
she rushed through the foam and the 
white whirl, like a hearse run away with 
in snowdrifts. Then she crashed on the 
stones, and the raging sea swept her from 
taffrail to bowsprit, rolled her over, 
pitched her across, and broke her back 
in two moments. The shock rang 
through the rear of billows, as if a nerve 
of the earth were thrilling. Another 
mountain-wave came marching to the 
roll of the tempest-drum. It curled 
disdainfully over the side, like a fog 
sweeping over a hedgerow ; swoop—it 
broke the timbers away, as a child strews 
the quills of a daffodil. 

“1 can’t look any longer,” cried Pell ; 
“ vive me something to feel, men. Quick, 
there! I see something!” 

He seized the bight of a rope, and 
rushed anyhow into the waters. But 
John Rosedew and the life-boatmen 
held hard upon the coil of it, and 
drew him with all their might back 
again. They hauled Octavius Pell 
up, in the manner of a codfish, and he 
was so bruised and stupefied that he 
could not tell what he had gone for. 
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They only saw floating timber and gear, 
and wreck of every sort drifting, till 
just for one sight-flash a hoary head, 
whiter than driven waters, leaped out 
of the comb of the billow. <A naval 
man, or a military—who knows, and to 
whom does it matter? Brave men 
ashore all waiting ready, dashed down 
the steep of death to save him, if the 
great wave should toss up its plaything. 
All Rushford strained at the cables that 
held them from the savage recoil. Worse 
than useless ; the only chance of it was 
to make more widows. The sea leaped 
at those gallant strong men ; there were 
five on either cable ; it leaped at them 
as the fiery furnace leaped on the 
plain of Dura. It struck the two ropes 
into one with a buffet, as a lion’s paw 
shatters a cobweb ; it dashed the men’s 
heads together, and flung them all ina 
pile on a ballast-heap. Lucky for them 
that it fought with itself, and clashed 
there, and made no recoil. The white- 
haired corpse was seen no more ; and all 
Rushford shrunk back in terror. 

The storm was now at its height ; 


and of more than a hundred people 
gathered on the crown of the shore, 
and above the reach of the billows, not 


one durst stand upright. Nearer the 
water the wind had less power, for the 
wall of waves broke the full brunt of it. 
But there no man, unless he were most 
quick of eye and foot, might stand with- 
out great peril. For scarcely a single 
billow broke, but what, in the first re- 
bound and toss, two churning hum- 
mocks of surf met, and flashed up the 
strand like a mad white horse, far in 
advance of the rest. Then a hissing 
ensued, and a roll of shingle, and the 
water poured’ huddling and lappeting 
back from the chine itself had crannied, 

As brave men fled from a rush of this 
kind, and cowards on the bank were 
laughing at them, something white was 
seen in the curl of the wave which was 
breaking behind it. The ebb of that 
inrush met the wave and partly took 
the crash of it, then the white thing 
was shot on the shore like a pellet, and 
lay one instant motionless. There was 
no rope there, and the men hung back ; 
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John Rosedew cried “Shame!” and ran 
for it, but-they joined hands across and 
stopped him. Before they could look 
round again, some one had raised the 
body. “Iwas young Bob Garnet, and 
in his arms lay the maiden senseless. 
She had looked at him once, and then 
swooned away from the whirl, and the 
blows, and the terror. No rope round 
his body, no cork, no pad; he had 
rushed full into the raging waves, as 
he woke from his sleep of heaviness. 
He lifted the girl, and a bending giant 
hung thirty feet above them. 

Then a shriek, like a woman’s, rang 
out on the wind, and two great arms 
were tossed to heaven. Bull Garnet 
stood there, and strove to rush on, 
strove with every muscle, but every 
nerve strove against it. He was 
balanced and hung on the wind for 
a moment, as the wave hung over his 
heart’s love. Crash came the wave— 
what shriek should stop it, after three 
hundred miles of rolling !—a crash that 
rang in the souls of all whom youth 
could move or nobleness. Nothing was 
seen in the depth of water, the swirling 
hurling whiteness, until the billow had 
spent its onset, and the curdle of the 
change was. Then Bob, swept many . 
a fathom inshore, but griping still that 
senseless thing that, should either live 
or die with him,—Bob, who could swim 
as well or better than he could climb 
a tree, but felt that he and his load 
were only dolls for the wave to dandle, 
—down he went, after showing his heels, 
and fought the deadly outrush. None 
but nature’s pet would have thought 
of, none but the favoured of God could 
have done, it. He felt the back-wave 
tugging at him, he felt that he was 
going ; if another billow broke on him, 
it was all up with his work upon wire- 
worm. . Holding his breath he flung 
his right leg over the waist of the 
maiden, dug his two hands deep into 
the gravel, and clapped his feet to- 
gether. Scarcely knowing what was up, 
he held on like grim death for life, and 
felt a barrowload of pebbles rolling 
down the small of his back. Presently 
he saw light again, and sputtered out 
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salt water, and heard a hundred people 
screaming out “Hurrah!” and felt a 
strong arm thrown round him—not his 
father’s, but John Rosedew’s. Three 
senseless bodies were borne to the 
village,—Buli Garnet’s, and Bob’s, and 
the maiden’s. 


CHAPTER XXXIIT. 


MEANWHILE that keen engineering firm, 
wind, wave, and tide, had established 
another little business on the coast hard 
by. This was the general wreck and 
erack-up of the stout Pell-castle, a pro- 
ceeding unnoticed by any one except 
good mother Jacob, whose attention 
was drawn to it forcibly, as the head 
of the bed fell in upon her. There- 
upon the stout dame made a rush for 
it, taking only her cat and spectacles, 
and the little teapot of money. As she 
started at a furious pace, and presented 
to the elements a large superficial area, 
the wind could not resist the tempta- 
tion, but wafted her to the top of the 
bunney, without her feet so much as 
once a-touching the blessed earth—she 
goes mad if any one doubts it—and 
planted her in a whitethorn tree, and 
brought an “elam” of thatch to shelter 
her from her own beloved roof. There, 
when the wind subsided, she was 
happily discovered by some enterpris- 
ing children ; the cat was sitting at her 
side ; in one blue hand she held her 
specs, and in the other a teapot. 

Poor Pell’s easy chair was thrown 
up, three miles to the westward, in the 
course of the next spring-tides, and, 
being well known all over the neigh- 
bourhood (from his lending it to sick 
people) was brought to him, with a 
round of cheers, by half a dozen fisher- 
men. They refused the half-crown he 
offered them, and displayed the greatest 
anxiety lest his honour should believe 
it was them as had taken the shine off. 
The workmanship not being modern, 
the chair was little the worse for its 
voyage ; only it took six months to dry, 
and had a fine smell of brine ever after- 
wards. Then, having been lent to an 
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old salt’s widow, it won such a repu- 
tation, all across the New Forest, as a 
specific for “‘rheumatics in the small of 
the back,” that old women, having no 
small to their backs, walked all the way 
from Lyndhurst, “just to sot them- 
selves down in it, and how much was 
to pay, please, for a quarter of an 
hour?” “A shilling,” said Octave Pell, 
“a shilling for the new life-boat that 
lives under Christchurch Head.” Then 
they pulled out mighty silver watches, 
and paid the shilling at the fifteen 
minutes. The walk, and the thought 
of the miracle, and the fear of making 
fools of themselves, did such a deal of 
good, that a man got up a ‘bus for 
it ; but Pell said, “ No ; none who come 
by ’bus shall sit in my chair of ease.” 

The greedy sea returned brave Pell 
no other part of his property. His red 
tobacco-jar indeed was found by some 
of the dredgemen three or four years 
afterwards, but they did not know it 
was his, and sold it—crusted as it was 
with testacea, and ribboned with sea- 
weed—to the zealous secretary of—l 
won't say what museum. “ Roman, or 
perhaps Samian, or possibly Pheenician 
ware,” cried the secretary, lit with 
fine—though, it may be, loose—ideas ; 
and he catalogued it: ‘ Pheenician in 
the opinion of an F.A.S. There is 
every reason to believe it a vase for 
Thuricremation.” “ Hallo!” cried Pell, 
when he went there to lecture upon 
cricket as played by Ulysses, “ Why 
I’m blessed if you haven’t got—” “The 
most undoubted Pheenician relic con- 
tained in any museum!” So he laughed 
with other people’s cheeks, like a man 
of sense. 

All the folk of Rushford, and many 
too of Nowelhurst, contributed to a 
secret fund for refurnishing Octavius 
Pell. So great were the mystery and 
speed, and so clever the management of 
the dissenting parson, that two great 
vans were down upon Tell before he 
had heard a word of it. He stood at 
the door of the cobbler’s shop, and tried 
to make a speech; but the hurrahs 
were too many for him, and he turned 
away and cried. Tell me that any 
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man in England need be anything but 
popular who has a heart of his own, 
and is not ashamed of having it! 

At the Crown, where the three sick 
people were, a very fine trade was 
doing; but a finer one still upon the 
beach, as the sea went down and the 
choice contents of the Aliwal came up. 
For that terrible storm began to abate 
about noon on the 26th. It had blown 
as hard for twenty-four hours as it ever 
does blow in any land, except in the 
gaps of the Andes and during cyclones 
of the tropics. Now the core of the 
storm had no more cells in it; and the 
puffs that came from the west and 
north-west, and so on till it got to the 
pole-star, were violent, indeed, but desul- 
tory, and seemed not to know where 
they were going. Finally, about mid- 
night, the wind owned that its turn 
was over, and sunk (well satisfied with 
its work) into the arms of slumber— 
“ placidique ibi demum morte quievit.” 
And its work had been done right 
well. No English storm since the vast 
typhoon of 1703—which I should like 
to write about some day if my little 
life-storm blows long enough—had 
wrought such glorious havoc upon that 
swearing beaver, man. It had routed 
his villages at the Land’s End, and lifted 
like footstools his breakwater blocks ; it 
had scared of their lives his Eddystone 
watchmen, and put out half his light- 
houses; it had broken upon his royalty, 
aud swept down the oaks of the New 
Forest; it had streaked with wrecks the 
Goodwin Sands, and washed ships out 
of harbours of refuge ; it had leaped 
upon London as on a drain-trap, and 
jarred it as a man whistles upon his 
fingers; it had huddled pell-meli all the 
coal-trade ;—saddest vaunt (though not 
the last), it had strewn with gashed 
and mangled bodies (like its own waves, 
countless) the coasts of Anglesea and 
Caernarvon. 

On the morning now of the 27th, 
with the long sullen swell gold-beater- 
skinned by the recovering sun, the 
shingle-bank was full of interest to an 
active trader. They had picked up 
several bodies with a good bit of money 
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upon them, and the beach was strewn 
with oranges none the worse for a little 
tossing. For the stout East Indiaman 
Aliwal had touched at the Western 
Islands, and taken on board a thousand 
boxes of the early orange harvest. And 
not only oranges were rolling among 
the wrack, the starfish, the shark’s teeth, 
and the cuttle-eggs, but also many a 
pretty thing, once prized and petted by 
women. There were litile boxes with 
gilt and paint, sucked heartily by the 
salt water, and porcupine-quills rasp- 
ing up from panels of polished ebony, 
cracked mirrors inside them, and 
mother-of-pearl, and beading of scented 
wood ; all the taste and the labour of 
man yawning like dead cockles, crimped 
backward, sodden and shredded, as 
hopeless a wreck as a drunkard. 

Then there were barrels, and heavy 
chests, planking already like hemp in 
the prison-yard, bulkheads, and bul- 
warks, and cordage, and reeve-blocks, 
and ten thousand other things, weil 
appreciated by the wreckers, who were 
hauling them up the bunneys; while 
the Admiralty droitsmen made an accu- 
rate inventory of the bungs and the 
blacking bottles. Some of the sailors, 
and most of the passengers, who had 
escaped in the boats to Christchurch, 
came over to look for anything that 
might turn up of their property. Here- 
upon several fights ensued, and many 
poor fellows enjoyed opportunity for a 
closer inspection of the Rushford stra- 
tum than the most sanguine of their 
number anticipated ; until the police 
came down in force, and extinguished 
at once all other rights of salvage except 
their own. 

Nevertheless there was yet one field 
upon which the police could not inter- 
fere ; although Jack wished for nothing 
better than to catch the lubbers there. 
This was Jack’s own domain, the sea, 
where an animated search was going on 
for the body of Colonel Nowell. His 
servant had hurried from Christchurch 
to Nowelhurst to report the almost 
certain death of Sir Cradock’s only 
brother. He did not go first to ascer- 
tain it; for the road along the cliffs 
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was impassable during the height of 
the storm. Sir Cradock received the 
announcement with very few signs of 
emotion. He had loved that Clayton 
in early youth, but now had almost 
forgotten him ; and Clayton had never 
kept his brother at all apprised of his 
doings. Sir Cradock had gone into 
mourning for him, some three years ago ; 
and Colonel Nowell never took the 
trouble to vindicate his vitality until 
Dr. Hutton’s return. And, even though 
they had really known and loved one 
another as brothers, the loss would have 
been but a blow on the back to a 
man already stabbed through the heart. 
Therefore Sir Cradock’s sorrow ex- 
ploded (as we love to make our griefs 
do, and as we so often express them,) 
in the moneyed form. “TI will give 
5007. to the man who finds my poor 
brother’s body.” 

That little speech launched fourteen 
boats. What wrecker could hope for 
anything of a tenth part of the value ? 
Men who had sworn that they never 
would pull in the same boat again toge- 
ther—might the Great Being, the Giver 
of life, strike them dead if they did! 
—forgot the solemn perjuration, and 
cried, “Give us your flipper, Ben ; after 
all there are worse fellows going than 
you, my lad:” and Ben responded, 
“Jump into the starn-sheets ; you are 
just the hand as we want, Harry. 
Many’s the time I’ve thought on you.” 
Even the dredging smacks hauled in- 
shore from their stations, and began to 
dredge for the Colonel ; till the small 
boats resolved on united action, tossed 
oars, and held solemn council. Several 
speeches were made, none of them very 
long, but all embodying that fine senti- 
ment, “ fiat justitia, ruat ccelum,” in 
the form of “fair play, and be d——d 
to you.” Then Sandy Mace, of the prac- 
tical mind, made a suggestion which 
was received with three wild rounds of 
cheers. 

“Give ‘em a little ballast, boys, as 
they be come inshore to dredge for it.” 

With one consent the fourteen boats 
made for the shore, like the fleet of 
canoes described by the great Defoe. 
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Nor long before each shallop’s nose 
“grated on the golden sands.” The 
men in the dredging smacks looked at 
the sky to see if a squall was coming. 
And soon they got it, thick as hail, and 
as hot as pepper. The fourteen boats 
in battle-array advanced upon them 
slowly, only two men rowing in each, 
all the rest standing up, and every 
man charged heavily. When they were 
at a nice wicket distance, old Mac gave 
the signal, and a flight of stones began, 
which, in the words of the ancient 
chroniclers, “ wellnigh darkened the 
noonday sun.” The bravest dredger 
durst not show his head above the gun- 
whale; for the Rushford stones are 
close of grain, and it is sweeter to start 
than to stop them. As for south- 
westers and dreadnoughts, they were 
no more use than vineleaves in a storm 
of electric hail. 


“ Ah, little then those mellow grapes their vine 
leaf shall avail, 
So thickly rattles on the tiles the pelting of 
the hail.” 
Grore. i. 448. 


The dredgers gave in, and hoisted a 
shirt as signal for a parley. The Rush- 
ford men refused to hear a syllable 
about “snacks.” What they demanded 
was “unconditional surrender;” and 
the dredgers, having no cement-stones 
on board, were compelled to accept it. 
So they took up their bags, and walked 
the smacks off three miles away to their 
station, with very faint hopes indeed 
that the obliging body might follow 
them. The boatmen celebrated their 
victory with three loud cheers for Sandy 
Mac, and a glass of grog all round. 
Then they returned to the likeliest spot, 
and dragged hard all the afternoon. 
“Tarnation ‘cute body,” cried Ben, 
as ever I come across. Who'd a 
thought as any perfessing Christian 
would have stuck to Davy Jones's 
locker, and refuoged the parson and 
clerk so? Spit on your grapples, my lads 
of wax, and better luck the cast after.” 

“The Lord kens the best,” replied 
Sandy Mac, with a long-drawn sigh, 
“us poor vessels canna do more than 


is the will of the Lord, boys. How- 
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somever, I brought a bit of bait, a few 
lug-worms, and a soft crab or two; and 
please the Lord I'll rig my line out, 
and see if the bass be moving, And 
likely there may be a tumbling cod on 
the run speering after the puir bodies. 
Ah, yes, the will of the Lord ; we ates 
them, and they ates us.” 

The canny old Scotchman, without 
forgoing his share in the general ven- 
ture—for he helped to throw the grap- 
nels, or took a spell at the rudder— 
rigged out a hook on his own account, 
and fastened the line to the rowlocks. 

“Fair play, my son,” cried Ben, 
winking at his comrades, “us go 
snacks in what you catch, mind. And 
the will of the Lord be done.” 

“Dinna ye wish ye may get it?”— 
the old man glowered at him indig- 
nantly—“Tll no fish at all on that 
onderstanding.” 

“Fish away, old boy, and be blessed, 
then. I see he ain’t been in the pur- 
wentive sarvice for nothing. But I’m 
blowed if he’ll get much supper, Harry, 
if it’s all to come off that darned old 
hook.” They all laughed at old Mae, 
who said nothing, but regarded his line 
attentively. 

With many a joke and many an oath, 
they toiled away till the evening fog 
came down upon the waters. Then, as 
they turned to go home, old Mac felt a 
run upon his fishing-gear. Hand over 
hand he began to haul in, coiling the 
line in the stern-sheets. 

“It’s a wapping big fish, as ever I 
feel, mates ; na, na, ye'll no touch it, 
or ye'll be claiming to come and sup wi’ 
me. And deil a bit—the Lord forgive 
me—will ye ha’, for grinning at an auld 
mon the likes of that, I tell ye. Lord 
ha’ mercy on me, a wake and sinful 
crater |” 

They all fell back, except Macbride, 
as before them in the twilight rose the 
ashy grey face and the long white hair 
of Colonel Clayton Nowell. 

Mac stuck to his haul like a Scotch- 
man; to him the main chance was no 
ghost. Many a time has he told that 
story, and turned his quid upon it, 
cleverly raining between his teeth with 
fine art to prolong the crisis. 
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The line being his, and the hook being 
his, and the haul of his own hands only, 
Sandy Mac could never see why he 
should not have all the money. The 
question came close to litigation; but 
for that, except as a word of menace, 
Mac was a deal too wide awake. He 
compounded at last for 3007. and let the 
other four share the residue. 

So poor Colonel Nowell’scountenance, 
still looking grand and dignified, was 
saved from the congers and lobsters ; 
and he sleeps close by his nephew and 
namesake in Nowelhurst churchyard. 
The body of Captain Roberts was found 
a long way up the Solent. He had 
always carried a weather helm, and 
shaped a good course for harbour. May 
they rest in peace ! 

I have no doubt that Captain Roberts 
so rests, and am fain to believe, in the 
mercy of God, the same of the brave old 
Colonel. He had been a harum-scarum 
man; and now, having drowned and 
buried him, we may enter upon his his- 
tory, with the charity due to both quick 
and dead, but paid to the latter only. 

A soldier is, in many things, by 
virtue of his calling, a generous, careless 
man. We have always credited the 
sailor with these popular qualities ; horn- 
pipes, national drama, and naval novels 
imbuing us. I doubt if the sailor be, 
on the whole, so careless a man as the 
soldier. Jack is obliged, by force of 
circumstance, to bottle up his money, 
his rollicksomeness, and sentimentality, 
and therefore has more to get rid of, 
when he comes ashore once in a twelve- 
month. But spread the outburst over 
the year, strike the average of it, and 
the rainfall at Aldershot will equal that 
at Portsmouth. 

Only by watching the Army List— 
which at length he was tired of doing 
—could the English brother tell if the 
Indian brother were living. Even the 
most careful of us begin to feel that 
care is too much for the nine lives of a 
cat, when Fahrenheit scores 110° in the 
very coolest corner, and the punkah is 
too hot to move. So, after one or two 
Griffin letters, full of marvels which the 
writer pretended not to marvel at, a 
silence, as of the jungle, ensued, and 
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Sir Cradock thought of tigers. Then 
the slides of his own life began to move 
upon him ; and less and less every year 
he thought of the boy who had laughed 
and cried with him. Lieutenant Nowell 
was ordered suddenly to the borders of 
the Punjaub, and for twenty years his 
brother Cradock drank his health at 
Christmas, and wondered how about 
the Article against praying for the dead. 
The next thing he heard, though it 
proved his own orthodoxy, disproved it 
by making him swear hard. Clayton 
Nowell had married ; married an Affghan 
woman, to the great disgust of his 
brother officers, and the furious disdain 
of her kinsmen. A very fine family of 
Affghan chiefs immediately loaded their 
fusils, and swore to shoot both that 
English dog and their own Bright Eyes 
of the Morning. “To think,” cried 
Sir Cradock Nowell, “ that a brother of 
mine should disgrace himself, and (what 
matters far more) his family, by marry- 
ing a wretched low Affghan woman!” 
“To think,” cried Mohammed Khans, 
“that a sister of ours should disgrace 
herself, and (what matters far more) 
her family, by marrying a cursed low 
English dog !” 

Which party was in the right, judge 
ye who understand the matter. The 
officers’ wives got over their prejudice 
against Bright Eyes of the Morning, and 
matronised, and petted, and tried to 
make a Christian of her. Captain 
Nowell adored her ; she was so elegant 
in every motion, so loving, and so 
simple. She quite reformed him for 
the time from his too benevolent an- 
thropology, from the love of dice, and 
the vinous doings which the Prophet 
does not encourage. But the poor thing 
died in her first confinement, while fol- 
lowing her husband’s regiment at the 
foot of the Himalayah, leaving her new- 
born babe to the care of a faithful 
Affghan nurse, who had kept at her 
dear lady’s side, even among the infidels. 
This good nurse, being great of soul, 
and therefore strong of faith, could not 
bear that the child of her mistress, the 
highest blood of the Affghans, should 
become a low Frank idolator. So she 
set off with it, in the dark night, 
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crouching past the sentinels, thieves, 
and other camp followers, and trusted 
herself to the boundless jungle, with 
only the stars to guide her. She put 
the wailing child to her breast, for her 
own dear babe was dead, and hushed it 
from the vigilant ears of the man-eating 
tiger. ‘Then off again for Affghanistan, 
six hundred miles in the distance. How 
this wonderful woman, soothing and 
coaxing the little stranger (obtrusively 
remarkable for the power of her squalls), 
how she got on through the thorns, the 
fire, the famine, the jaws of the tiger, 
and, worse than all, the pestilent fever, 
bred from the rich stagnation of that 
alluvial soil, is more than I, or any 
other unversed in woman’s unity, may 
pretend to show. Enough that with 
her eyes upon the grand religious heights 
—heathen high places, we should call 
them—she struggled along through 
nearly three-quarters of her pilgrimage, 
and then she fell among robbers. A 
villainous hill-tribe, of mixed origin, 
always shifting, never working, never 
even fighting when they could run away, 
hated and despised by the nobler moun- 
tain races, the pariahs of the Himalayah, 
ignorant of any good, debased as any 
Africans,—in a single word, Rakshas, 
or worshippers of the devil. A nice 
school of education for a young lady of 
tender years—or rather months—to 
commence in. 

The nurse was allotted to one of their 
chiefs, and the babe was about to be 
knocked on the head, when it struck 
an enlightened priest that in two years’ 
time she would make a savoury oblation 
to the devil; so the Affghan woman was 
allowed to keep her, until she began to 
crawl about among the dogs and babes 
of the station. Here she so distin- 
guished herself by precocious skill in 
thieving, that her delighted owner con- 
ferred upon her the title of “ Never- 
spot-the-dust,” and even instructed her 
how to steal the high priest’s knife of 
sacrifice. That last exploit saved her 
life. Sucha genius had never appeared 
in any tribe of the Rakshas, until this 
great manifestation. 

“So “ Never-spot-the-dust ” was well 
treated, and made much of by her 
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owner, to whom she was quite a fortune; 
and soon all the band looked up to her 
as the future priestess of the devil. For 
ten years she wandered about with them, 
becoming every year more important, 
proud that none could approach her 
skill in stealing, lying, and perjury, 
utterly void of all religion, except the 
few snatches of Moslemism which her 
nurse had contrived to impart, and the 
vague terror of the evil spirit to whom 
the wild men paid their vows. But, 
when she was ten years old, a tall and 
wonderfully active child, and just about 
to be consecrated by the blood of in- 
ferior children, a British force drew sud- 
denly all around the nest of robbers. 
Of late the scoundrels had done things 
that made John Bull’s hair stand on 
end; and, when his hair is in that con- 
dition, sparks are apt to come out of it. 

Seeing no chance of escape, and 
having very faint hopes of quarter, the 
robbers fought with a bravery which 
quite astonished themselves ; but the 
evil spirit was against them—a rare in- 
consistence on his part. Their rascally 
camp was burnt, which they who had 
burned some hundreds of villages looked 
upon as the grossest cruelty, and more 
than half of their number were sent 
home to their patron and guardian. 
Then the Affghan nurse, so faithful and 
so unfortunate, fled from the burning 
camp with her charge, fell before the 
British colonel, and poured forth all her 
troubles. The Englishman knew Major 
Nowell, and had heard some parts of 
his history; so he took “ Never-spot- 
the-dust” to her father, who was amazed 
at once and amused with her. She 
could run up the punkah, and stand on 
the top, and twirl around on one foot ; 
she could cross the compound in three 
bounds; she could jump upon her 
father’s shoulder, and stay there with 
the spring of her sole ; she could glide 
along over the floor like a serpent, and 
hold on with one hand to anything. 
And then her most wonderful lightness of 
touch ; she had fully earned her name, 
she could brush the dust without mark- 
ing it. She could come behind her 
father’s back, crawling over the table, 
and fasten his sword-hilt to his whiskers, 
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without his knowing a thing of it. She 
could pick all his pockets, of course ; 
but that was too rude an operation for 
her to take any delight in it. Whatshe 
delighted to do, and what even she 
found difficult, was to take off his shoes 
and stockings without his being aware 
of it. It was a beautiful thing to see 
her: consummate skill is beautiful, in 
whatever way it is exercised. The shoe 
she could get off easily enough, but the 
difficulty was with the stocking; and 
there the chief difficulty was through 
the sensitiveness of the skin, unaccus- 
tomed to exposure. Though she had 
never heard of temperature, evaporation, 
or anything long, her genius told her 
the very first time where the tug was 
and how to meet it. Keeping her little 
cornelian lips—lips which you could see 
through—just at the proper distance, 
she would breathe so softly upon the 
skin that the breath could not be felt, 
as inch by inch she lowered down the 
thin elastic covering. Then she would 
jump up out of the ground, and shout 
into his ears, with a voice of argute 
silver— 

“ Faddery, will ’00 have ’oor shoe? 
Fear to go wiyout him?” 

She began to talk English, after a 
bit ; and the weatherbeaten Colonel— 
for now he had got that far—who had 
never looked upon any child, except as 
one rupee per month—thinking of his 
beloved Bright Eyes of the Morning, 
who might, with the will of God, have 
made a first-rate man of him, only she 
was too good for him,—thinking of her, 
and seeing the gleam of her glorious eyes 
in her child, loved that child beyond 
all reason, and christened her “ Eoa.” 

He never took to bad things again. 
He had something now in pledge with 
God ; a part of himself that still would 
live, and love him when he was skele- 
ton. And that, his better part, should 
learn how lying and stealing do not lead 
to the right half ofthe other world. His 
ideas about that other world were as 
dormant as Eoa’s ; but now he began to 
think about it, because he wanted to see 
her there. So, with lots of tears, not 
only feminine, Eoa Nowell was sent to 
the best school in Calcutta, where she 
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taught the other young ladies some very 
odd things indeed. Wherever she went, 
she must be foremost; ‘‘second to none” 
was her motto. Therefore she learned 
with amazing quickness ; but it was not 
so easy to unlearn. 

Then arose that awful mutiny, and the 
Colonel at Mhow was shot through the 
neck, and let lie, by his own soldiers. 
His daughter heard of it, and screamed, 
and no walls ever built would hold her. 
All the way from Calcutta, up the dreary 
Ganges, she forced her passage, some- 
times by boat, sometimes on her weari- 
less feet. She had never cared much 
for civilization, and loved every blade of 
the jungle. The old life revived within 
her, as she looked upon the broad 
waters, and the boundless yellow tangle, 
wherein glided no swifter thing, nothing 
more elegant, than herself. She found 
her darling father in some rude canton- 
ment, prostrate, helpless, clinging faintly 
to the verge of death. Dead long ago 
he must have been but for Rufus Hutton; 
and dead even now he would have been 
but for his daughter’s presence. His 
dreamy eyes went round the hut to 
follow her graceful movements; she 
alone could tend the wound as if with 
the fall of gossamer, she alone could 
soothe and fan the intolerable aching. 
They looked into each other’s eyes and 
cried without thinking about it. 

Then, as he gradually got better, and 
the surge of trouble passed them, Eoa 
showed for his amusement all her strange 
accomplishments. She had not for- 
gotten one of them in the grand school 
at Calcutta. They had even grown with 
her growth, and strengthened with her 
strength. She would leap over Rufus 
Hutton’s head like a flash of light, and 
stand facing him, without a muscle 
moving and on his back would be a land- 
crab; she would put his up-country 
hat on the floor, and walk on one foot 
round the crown of it ; she would steal 
his case of instruments, and toss them in 
the air all open, and catch them all at 
once. By her nursing and her loving, 
her stealing and her mockery, she won 
Dr. Hutton’s heart so entirely that he 
would have proposed to her, had she 
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only been of marriageable age, or had 
come to think about anything. Then 
they had all to cut and run, with barely 
three hours’ notice, for the ebb of the 
rebellion swept through that district 
mightily. Eoa went to school again, 
and her father came to see her daily, 
until he was appointed to a regiment 
having something more than name and 
shadow. 

Now Eoa, having learned everything 
that they can teach in Calcutta, the 
Himalayah, or the jungle, was coming 
to England to receive the down and 
crown of accomplishments. Who could 
tell but what they might even teach 
her affectation? Youth is plastic and 
imitative; and she was sure to find 
plenty of models. Not that the honest 
Colonel wished to make a sickly humbug 
of her. His own views were wide and 
grand, only too philoprogenitive. Still, 
like most men of that class, who, upon 
sudden reformation, love Truth so much 
that they roll upon her, having no firm 
rules of his own, and being ashamed to 
profess anything, with the bad life fresh 
in memory, he took the opinion of old 
fogeys who had been every bit as un- 
blest as himself, but had sown with a 
drill their wild oats. The verdict of all 
was one—“ Miss Nowell must go to 
England.” 

Finding his wound still troublesome, 
he resolved to retire from service; he 
had not saved half a lac of rupees, and 
his pension would not be a mighty one ; 
but, between the two, there would be 
enough for an old man to live upon de- 
cently, and go wherever he was told that 
his daughter ought to go. He had seen 
enough of life, and found that it only 
meant repentance ; all that remained of 
it should be for the pleasure and love 
of his daughter. And he knew that 
there was a sum in England, which 
must have been long accumulating—a 
sum left on trust for him and his 
children, under a very old settlement. 
He would never touch a farthing of it ; 
every farthing should go to Koa. Bless 
her dear eyes ; they had the true light of 
his own Bright Eyes of the Morning. 

T'o be continued, 





MODERN COMMENTARIES ON THE BIBLE! 


BY REGINALD STUART POOLE. 


ComMENTARIES have lately undergone a 
change that can almost be called com- 
plete. In former times they were 
wholly theological, and, except when 
they were enlivened by such fresh 
vigour as that of Augustine and Luther, 
they were put aside by the generality, 
who preferred reading the Bible with- 
out the doubtful aid of dissertations, 
that rather darkened than elucidated 
the sacred text. Thus they came to be 
exclusively studied by the clergy, who, 
at least in England, not unfrequently 
expanded a diffuse page or two into 
the far more diffuse sermon of an hour. 
The criticism of the last sixty years 
brought to the aid of commentators the 
results of modern philology, and all 
those historical and archeological dis- 
coveries that have made the age as re- 
markable as that of the Revival of 
Letters ; and the trenchant criticism of 
not a few of the Germans threw abund- 
ant light upon many of the difficulties 
of Scripture. It was long before Eng- 
lish theologians, with characteristic con- 
servatism, ventured to make use of the 
materials thus rendered accessible. For 
some time they had a natural fear of 
weapons which had been not unskil- 
fully used against the side of orthodoxy. 
At length, one by one, our scholars dis- 
covered that these weapons were as use- 
ful on one side as on the other, and that 
a commentary, after the new method, was 
likely to be of more service to religion 
than the endless repetitions of their 
predecessors. Hence a wonderful gain 
to the lay reader as well as to the lay 
hearer. Commentaries are learned, 
without being also painful (to pervert a 
good old phrase), and are by no means 
the sole property of the clergy ; while 
every country parson, who has Smith’s 
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Dictionary, Archbishop Trench’s works, 
and such commentaries proper as that 
of Dean Alford, is likely rather to illus- 
trate Scripture than to weary his hearers 
by unscholarlike amplification, or per- 
petual controversy. The change, indeed, 
from the controversial to the critical 
point of view may not tend to bring 
about an entire disuse of the attack 
and defence which must always charac- 
terize the revolutionary and the con- 
servative parties in religion, but to 
change with some, and these the most 
useful commentators, the warlike sword 
and spear for the peaceful ploughshare 
and pruning-hook. Even the Church 
militant might for a time refrain from 
polemics. 

To introduce to the general reader a 
good commentary of the new school, in 
which every available source of informa- 
tion is judiciously used by a writer who 
is liberal without being a latitudinarian, 
and learned without being either pe- 
dantic or dry, one cannot do better than 
choose Professor Lightfoot’s edition of 
the Epistle to the Galatians ; which has 
this advantage, that it goes over the 
same ground that has been traversed by 
Dean Alford in his edition of the New 
Testament, and by Professor Jowett 
and Bishop Ellicott in lesser works. 
The comparison with three such eminent 
representatives of the three sections 
into which English churchmen are now 
divided is a trying ordeal, but it is one 
Professor Lightfoot has no need to fear. 
The subject is peculiarly well calculated 
to bring out the powers of a largely- 
read student, and to shew whether he 
can take a broad view of questions 
which will always be among the most 
interesting that theology offers, and 
which at the present time are, perhaps, 
more debated by thinking men than 
any others of their whole class. 

This Epistle, as it treats of the great 
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primitive controversy as to the authority 
of the ceremonial law, requires not 
merely a knowledge of Hebrew, but an 
acquaintance with Semitic turns of 
thought ; and thus an editor should be 
not alone able to examine citations and 
parallel passages in the original language, 
but he should know how the Jews and 
their learned men, at the Apostolic age, 
would have understood the epistle. St. 
Paul not merely frees the Gentile but 
he also refutes the Jew; and, as he 
speaks to the Gentile in language he 
could comprehend, so also he does to 
the Jew. ‘Then, again, the controversy 
is one which timid and narrow thinkers 
either ignore or misunderstand. There 
could be no better proof that it needs 
a brave and bold intellect than that 
Luther, whose commentary upon the 
Galatians “ was written and rewritten,” 
and esteemed by him above all his other 
works, found in this Epistle the most 
powerful arguments in support of the 
great principles for which he fought. 
But the very same controversy is again 
foremost in men’s thoughts, and must 
be handled with the courage of those 
who are not afraid of their cause, and 
the breadth of those who believe that 
the Gospel is for all ages, and differs 
only from the Law in being a complete 
revelation. And, as Luther found in this 
great Epistle the keystone of Christian 
liberty, so may we find in it the main 
support of the bridge between earth 
and heaven. Nowhere is the truth 
more clearly defined than here, where 
an erroneous view of it is opposed. 
Professor Lightfoot does not give us 
a life of St. Paul; it would not have 
entered into his plan to do so ; yet there 
is one point that might well have been 
<liscussed at the very outset, as it touches 
upon the style of the Apostle’s Epistles. 
Almost at the close occur the words, 
probably not well rendered in the 
authorized version, which Professor 
Lightfoot would thus translate, ‘* Look 
*‘ you in what large letters I write with 
“ mine own hand” (vi. 11). “The body 
“of the letter seems to have been 
“ written by an amanuensis, but the 
“ final sentences were in the postle’s 
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“own handwriting. It was his wont 
“to add a few words at the close of 
“ his Epistles, either to vouch for their 
“ authorship, or to impress some truth 
** more strongly on his readers. Here 
“ the urgency of the case leads him to do 
“more. Ina few eager rugged sentences 
“ he gives an epitome of the contents of 
* the Epistle ” (pp. 62, 63). Here, and 
in the note to vi. 11, the editor does 
not appear to see that St. Paul seems to 
call attention to his handwriting, for in 
no Epistle so much as this would it be 
necessary to attest his authorship, and 
it is not difficult to understand how 
the Galatians could have been well 
acquainted with his autograph. This 
too explains the “ large letters.” St. 
Paul, like most men of strong cha- 
racter and love of action, may have 
written a large hand, and it is needless 
to look for an explanation in the idea 
that the “thorn in the flesh” was 
weakness of sight ; but here the change 
from dictation to writing would be well 
marked by a change in the size of the 
letters. If, then, there is any reason to 
suppose that this, like other Epistles, 
was dictated, we find in the circumstance 
an explanation of their long sentences 
and more or less parenthetic style, and 
those who doubt the Pauline authorship 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews may well 
consider whether the difference between 
a dictated and a written composition is 
not sufficient to explain the difference 
of style. The dissertation that one re- 
grets Professor Lightfoot did not under- 
take in the introductory portion of his 
first volume, is upon the traces of 
dictation in St. Paul’s Epistles, and the 
difference of style between the dictated 
and the written portions. The style of 
dictation throws the foot-notes into the 
text; the style of composition may 
avoid foot-notes altogether; and many 
of the difficulties of St. Paul’s writings 
may depend upon the addition, at the 
close of a long dictated argument, of 
something of advantage for the illustra- 
tion of a part of that argument, removed 
by several clauses or even sentences. 
The value of ethnology in illustrating 
Scripture is especially evident in the 
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ease of this Epistle. The Galatians, it 
must be remarked, were Celts, not 
Teutons—a matter which Professor 
Lightfoot satisfactorily determines. In 
the Epistle we can see how well they 
had retained their character amidst the 
powerful conflicting ethnic influences of 
that home of mixed populations, Asia 
Minor. This very tenacity, be it re- 
membered, is a Celtic characteristic. 
So, in the details of their disposition, 
we find that the Galatians addressed by 
St. Paul were thorough Celts—affection- 
ate yet wilful ; believing yet credulous ; 
ready to receive new truths, yet unable 
to retain them uncorrupted by hostile 
influences ; “senseless Galatians,” yet 
“brethren ;” first welcoming the Apostle, 
yet “‘quickly turning renegades.” St. 
Paul writes with the vexation of one 
who sees his heartiest converts running 
into extremes of folly of which the 
colderGreeks would have been incapable, 
and uses indignant remonstrances rather 
than argument. No wonder Luther saw 
how great an engine this Epistle offered 
him in the overthrow of those errors 
which had their stronghold among the 
Celtic and Latin populations ; the former 
of which is governed by a system that af- 
fects to be the same, yet is ever changing, 
with a force that can only be explained 
by its fortunate agreement with their 
character. St. Paul sees what pleases 
the Galatians, but resolutely sets him- 
self to eradicate the corruptions of their 
early Church. When we observe how 
remarkably different is his tone in 
addressing the neighbouring citizens 
of Colossi, we may ask those who 
would imagine him to be a mere human 
teacher, how it was that he shewed a 
discrimination that Alexander or Cyesar 
might have envied, and yet, instead of 
moulding his views to suit the pecu- 
liarities he so well saw, unflinchingly 
threw away the very opportunity of easy 
success which thus ofiered itself, and 
told the Galatians that their corruption 
of the faith was not Christianity. 

It is a common mistake to suppose 
that the Primitive Church was free from 
those corruptions of which St. Paul 
complains to the Galatians and the 
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Corinthians, and of which he foresaw 
the increase, and which give to St. John’s 
letter to the Seven Churches the sombre 
colour of the rest of the Revelation. 
It is but a fond imagination that these 
are the exceptions—Churches under ex- 
ceptional temptations, or times of excep- 
tional falling away. Whenever we 
know the history of a Church we find 
that in the Apostolic times it was sub- 
ject to the greatest inward conflicts and 
to the greatest outward sufferings. Yet 
the love of an ideal is always making 
mankind imagine that somewhere among 
the Churches without a history during 
this age, the Apostolic purity must have 
been preserved and handed down to a 
later age, of which, having the history, 
it requires a still greater force of imagi- 
nation to picture the ideal. Rome is, 
perhaps, the most favourite home of an 
uncorrupt Church in the early centuries. 
“Omne ignotum pro magnifico.”+ Pro- 
fessor Lightfoot, unusually well-read in 
the oldest Church literature, thinks 
otherwise. ‘ Her early history, indeed, 
“ is wrapt in obscurity. If the veil were 
“ raised, the spectacle would probably 
“ not be very edifying.” “ Rome was the 
“ meeting-point of all heretical creeds. 
“and philosophies. If the presence of 
“Simon Magus in the metropolis be 
“ not a historical fact, it is still a carry- 
“ing out of the typical character with 
“ which he is invested in early tradition, 
“as the father of heresy. Most of the 
“ early heresiarehs—among others Va- 
“ Jentinus, Marcion, Praxeas, Theodotus, 
“ Sabellius—taught in Rome ” (pp. 313, 
314). There is an evident reason, if we 
can once dismiss from our minds the 
common idea of the Apostolic Church, 
why the earlier centuries should have 
witnessed great corruptions. The very 
same reason explains the exceptional 
phenomenon of a Protestant persecu- 
tion under Queen Elizabeth. Those 
whom the Apostles and their disciples 
had converted from Judaism and from 
Paganism would often have retained 
some of their old opinions ; and, as soon 
as the first teachers were removed to a 
distance, still more when they were all 
removed by death, such converts would 
L 
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fall back somewhat into their former 
way of thinking. To this is mainly due 
the enormous growth of heresy in the 
first ages of the Church. Some, also, 
may reasonably argue that it was well 
that the Apostles themselves should be 
able to meet and combat those opinions 
which would be afterwards most success- 
ful in producing strife and division. No 
doubt, on the whole, the Church, when 
it finally emerged from persecution, 
was stronger for these early dissensions ; 
yet it was not without the marks of the 
injuries it then received. There was a 
severe view of even the smallest differ- 
ence of opinion, a desire to reduce re- 
higion to a mathematical exactness, and 
a narrow and illiberal view of the rela- 
tions of the world and the Church, 
which took the Church out of its duty 
into ascetic seclusion and forced celibacy. 
It was not until the Reformation that 
people began to see that the Church of 
the Apostles could not be localized ; that, 
like the kingdom of Heaven, it was 
within; and that, instead of endeavouring 
to see, through the dim medium of tradi- 
tion, a model ideal state, in which their 
doctrines were lived, it was better to 
strive to carry these doctrines into in- 
dividual life. 

The history of the Churches of Galatia 
during this obscure period well illustrates 
this view. The Apostle does not seem 
to have purposed to preach to the Gala- 
tians. He was passing through the 
country when an attack of his malady, 
“the thorn in the flesh,’ delayed him. 
He was not a man to be idle ; and, though 
it seems that he was unable to travel, 
he taught with such success that, after a 
visit, probably short, certainly not long, 
he left there not one Church, but, ac- 
cording to the Apostolic term, Churches, 
no doubt in the principal towns of 
Galatia — whether we understand, as 
seems more reasonable, the country of 
the Galatians, or the Roman province. 
About three years afterwards, St. Paul 
visited the Churches he had there 
established, and seems to have found 
that changes were already apparent, and 
to have been received with a coldness 
that contrasted strangely with the first 


welcome of him and his teaching. As 
long or longer afterwards the Epistle 
was written, to correct the errors which 
now threatened to undo the Apostolic 
work. The change was due to Jewish 
influence, but it may be noticed in 
passing, that it would not have been 
so thorough had it not been for the 
Celtic origin of the Galatians. St. Paul 
probably founded Churches wherever 
there was a Jewish community, offering 
the Gospel to his own countrymen, and 
availing himself of the synagogue as a 
place of preaching. There was, no doubt, 
much dislike of the new religion among 
the Jews ; but away from Judea, in the 
face of the common enemy, there was 
not unfrequently a disposition to sink 
the difference of belief, and befriend 
those who wielded a weapon that 
mightily overthrew unbelief. Notwith- 
standing the early persecutions of the 
Church by the Jews, which culminated 
at the sack of Jerusalem by Khusru 
Parvez, the Chosroés of our historians, 
the Jews are not a persecuting people, 
It may be that, unlike kings, they have 
been taught by misfortune ; it may be 
that the teaching of St. Paul influenced 
his master, Gamaliel, and is to be traced 
in his humane teachings; it may be 
that a religion that was never suc- 
cessful in proselytizing after a time 
yielded its place to the religion that at 
once made converts from all the races of 
the Roman Empire ; it may be, most of 
all, that the death of the great rival sects 
of Judaism left the people to the simpler 
teaching of the Law, and the evangelical 
teaching of the Prophets; but it is 
certain that the charge of persecution 
is not true of the Jews at all times of 
their history, or in all the countries in 
which they have been dispersed. It is 
thus easy to see why Jewish influence 
should have been strong among the 
Galatians, and why the Galatian Chris- 
tians should have been well acquainted 
with Jewish modes of thought; but it 
is a mistake to suppose that St. Paul 
addresses a Church mainly of con- 
verts from Judaism. There can be no 
doubt, from passages in the Epistle 
(especially iv, 8), that the bulk of those 
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to whom he writes had been heathens. 
It may then seem surprising that, having 
been admitted to the freedom of the 
New Dispensation, they should have been 
persuaded into the bondage of the Old. 
But it must be remembered that not 
only was there the considerable Jewish 
population already mentioned in Ga- 
latia, but that heathenism was virtually 
dead. 

In meeting the decline of true religion 
the Apostle had one especial difficulty. 
It has been often said that the arguments 
of objectors are never new. This is cer- 
tainly true of the favourite attack on 
St. Paul, that he differed from the other 
Apostles, the constant cry of detractors 
who questioned his authority, and per- 
verted his teaching, and whose enmity 
has lasted through these ages, and found 
an echo in the newest follower of 
Julian. No doubt the teaching of the 
great cosmopolite Paulus Saul, of pure 
Hebrew descent, yet a Roman citizen, 
probably taken into the illustrious family 
of the conqueror of Macedon,' equally 
skilled in Jewish and Greek philosophy, 
by whom the services of the Temple 
and the Isthmian Games were alike used 
for illustration, is still formidable to 
all who wish to prove Christianity 
narrow, in order that they may broaden 
their own system, if system it may be 
called. But the unflinching Apostle 
who, whether by his own hand,‘or by 
that of a teacher of his school, wrote 
over the gateway made for the Jews into 
the temple of Christianity, rodupepwc 
kai rodvrporwe, who could “be all things 
to all men,” refuted all such charges, 
and in this very Epistle, where a narrow 
man would have written narrowly, rises 
above the Jewish controversy, and 
preaches not a Pauline religion, nor an 
anti-Jewish belief, but Christ, “in whom 
“there is no place for Jew nor Greek, 
“slave nor free, male nor female ; for ye 
* all are one man in Christ Jesus; and, if 
“ ve are part of Christ, then ye are Abra- 
“‘ham’s seed, heirs by promise”—a doc- 
trine wide as the whole revelation of God. 

1 The author of a recent ingenious article on 
St. Paul’s names does not seem to be aware 


that the cognomen Paulus was not limited to 
the Zimilia gens, 


We know not the effect of St. Paul’s 
remonstrance. Had it been without 
effect, Christianity would scarcely have 
remained among the Galatians. It is 
true that we know that in after times 
their country abounded in heresy. But 
we also know that it bore witness to the 
truth during the later persecutions. The 
oldest Church at Ancyra bears the name 
of the Bishop Clement martyred under 
Diocletian, as Professor Lightfoot finds 
from the archeologist Texier, with whose 
valuable “ Asie Mineure” he is ac- 
quainted. Julian, who, notwithstanding 
his philosophy, persecuted with a keen- 
ness that had not the excuse of mistaken 
zeal whenever he was out of the reach of 
the public opinion of his educated and 
fastidious subjects, made a great effort 
to restore idolatry in Galatia, and once 
more proof was given of the vitality of 
the Churches St. Paul had founded. 
After this, the unhappy centralization of 
Rome and Constantinople destroyed the 
individuality of provincial Churches, and, 
placed as it was at the boundary of the 
contracting empire, the country of the 
Galatians fell into the power of successive 
invaders, until its Christianity was left 
to struggle against the oppression of 
Turkish misrule ; and we can only now 
find a small and unenlightened remnant 
of this ancient Church, although the 
traveller can scarcely fail to see, in the 
manly virtues of the peasantry of all 
Asia Minor, some traces of the early 
influence of the religion that once pre- 
vailed throughout this country of many 
changes, now in its lowest and saddest 
condition. 

The exact time at which St. Paul 
wrote to the Galatians is not easy to 
determine, and it would be difficult to 
make this question interesting in the 
space that could here be given to it. 
Professor Lightfoot, in an essay de- 
serving of careful study, supposes, but 
without speaking positively, that the 
date of this Epistle is after that of the 
Second to the Corinthians, and before 
that to the Romans, in the winter or 
spring of the years 57—58, 

It would be beyond the purpose of 
the present article, which is to ~~ the 
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merits of the new English school of 
theological critics, to follow Professor 
Lightfoot in his Essay ‘On the Cha- 
racter and Contents of the Epistle ;” but, 
before passing on to the critical and 
illustrative part of the Commentary, 
some portion of this Essay may be 
quoted, both as of service to the reader 
in reference to all that follows, and as 
indicating the rare union of breadth 
and acuteness which is characteristic of 
Professor Lightfoot. 

“The Epistle to the Galatians is 
“especially distinguished among St. 
“ Paul’s letters by its unity of purpose. 
“ The Galatian apostasy, in its double 
** aspect, as a denial of his own authority 
“and a repudiation of the doctrine of 
* grace, is never lost sight of from be- 
“ginning to end. The opening salu- 
“tation broaches this twofold subject. 
** The name ‘ Paul’ has no sooner passed 
“ from his lips than he at once launches 
“into it. The long historical expla- 
“ nation which succeeds is instinct with 
“this motive in all its details. The 
“body of the letter, the doctrinal argu- 
** ment, is wholly occupied with it. The 
** practical exhortations which follow, all 
“or nearly all, flow from it, either as 
“ cautions against a rebound to the op- 
* posite extreme, or as suggesting the 
“ true rule of life of which the Galatians 
“ were following the counterfeit. Lastly, 
“jin the postscript he again brings it 
“ prominently forward. The two closing 

sentences reflect the twofold aspect of 
“ the one purpose, which has run through 
“the letter. ‘ Henceforth let no man 
“trouble me. The grace of the Lord 
“ Jesus Christ be with your spirit.’ Thus 
“his last words echo his first: ‘ Paul 
“ an Apostle not from men ;’ ‘ God who 
“ called you in the grace of Christ.’ ”— 
Pp. 61, 62. 

“ The sustained severity of this Epistle 
“ is an equally characteristic feature with 
“its unity of purpose. The Galatians 
“are not addressed as ‘the saints in 
“ Christ,’ ‘the faithful brethren.’ The 
“ Apostle has no congratulations, no 
“word of praise for this apostate 
“ Church .. . The charity which ‘ hopeth 
“ against hope,’ seems to be strained to 
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“the utmost. For this once only the 
“ pervading type of his Epistles is 
“abandoned in the omission of the 
“ opening thanksgiving. The argument 
“is interrupted every now and then by 
“ an outburst of indignant remonstrance. 
“ He is dealing with a thoughtless half- 
“barbarous people. They have erred 
“like children, and must be chastised 
“like children. Rebuke may prevail 
“where reason will be powerless.”— 
P. 62. 

It is characteristic of Professor Light- 
foot’s thorough way of doing his work, 
that he is not content to acquiesce, witl: 
the usual feebleness of commentators, in 
the received text; and it is equally cha- 
racteristic of his independence, that he 
has constructed a new text himself, 
instead of adopting any recent text—a 
laborious work, for which he thinks he 
must offer an explanation. 

Professor Lightfoot has wisely so 
arranged his notes as to aid the con- 
tinuous reading of the text. All such 
as can be given in a concise form he 
prints at the foot of the text. Those 
longer illustrations that cannot be thus 
treated he introduces after the first im- 
portant break in the text. Other notes, 
which are not necessary for the reading 
of the Epistle, and are rather inde- 
pendent essays, are added as a kind of 
supplement. Of course it is the editor’s 
object to get as much as possible into 
the foot-notes. With this object he 
admits only interpretations that are 
* possibly right,” ‘“ generally received,” 
or of “some historical interest ”—con- 
trary to the usage of old commentators, 
who seem to consider it a point of 
honour to annotate everything, and to 
preserve the rubbish as well as the 
treasure of former times, like children 
collecting coins, who heap together 
identical specimens, and value them 
most when they are “so old that nothing 
can be seen upon them ”—as contrary 
to that of modern critics, who value 
nothing that is not new, and affect to 
despise the wisdom of godly men of all 
ages and countries—like the American, 
who wondered at the honest pride 
English shopkeepers take in placing the 
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dates of establishment, their era of Tyre, 
above their doors, and would have written 
up himself, “ established yesterday,” in 
argument for the ephemeral character of 
novelty. Between these dangerous al- 
ternatives, on which a Wordsworth and 
an Alford have narrowly escaped ship- 
wreck, our judicious commentator steers 
a middle course, and shows the breadth 
of his mind even more than the large- 
ness of his reading, by the use he makes 
of all his predecessors, whatever their 
opinions. The necessity of conciseness, 
however, prevents his stating authorities 
even for opposite views, except where, 
“as in the case of the Fathers, some in- 
“ terest attaches to individual opinions.” 
He therefore states generally his obli- 
gations in the preface. After the Fathers 
of the fourth and fifth centuries, he 
owes most “to English and German 
“‘ writers of the last few years.” It 
may be unsatisfactory to some to hear 
the unpalateable truth that “ the period 
“ from the fifth century to the Reforma- 
“tion was an entire blank as regards 
“any progress made in the interpreta- 
“ tion of this Epistle.” Calvin, Grotius, 
and Bengel, in three successive centuries, 
are instances of commentators of great 
merit. “ The value of Luther’s work 
“ stands apart from, and in some re- 
“spects higher than, its merits as a 
“ commentary.” Avoiding the estimate 
of a partisan, the editor wisely acknow- 
ledges his obligations to Professor Jowett 
and Bishop Ellicott, to Dean Alford and 
Dr. Wordsworth, to Meyer, Wieseler, 
and Ewald, to the Roman Catholic 
Windischmann, and to Hilgenfeld of 
the Tiibingen school. Not, indeed, that 
he does not heartily dissent from many 
of these scholars, 

No doubt such a philosophic eleva- 
tion, when difference of opinion is 
neither offensively urged, nor conveyed 
in the unjustifiable form of ridicule, is 
of great advantage; but the present atti- 
tude, not so much of the learned men 
of the Tiibingen party as of scientific 
imitators who have seized their results 
without understanding their method 
(not always very logical), is not so easily 
borne, It is rather hard, though a 


clergyman and a resident professor may 
be unaware of the phenomenon, that an 
educated layman is often assumed to be 
of the neologian party, and, if he deny 
it, is charged with either hypocrisy or 
prejudice ; harder still that the assailants 
are ready at the smallest provocation to 
cry out that you are again lighting the 
fires of the Inquisition. Every one in 
England may now think and write 
exactly what he pleases ; never was there 
so great a facility for committing one- 
self, and never was the Church less 
able, however willing, to adopt those 
gentle arts of persuasion which were 
initiated by Torquemada, who, by the 
way, appears never in any sense to have 
been a Christian. Let all therefore 
give, as well as have, a fair trial, and 
the most orthodox may learn the lesson 
that Professor Lightfoot has so well 
enforced. 

By the foot-notes the editor must be 
tested. Many an unequal or indolent 
scholar can write a few brilliant essays ; 
but to advance with a steady step, care- 
fully choosing from the materials of his 
predecessors, and seeking to be rather 
accurate than novel, remarking on each 
salient point, and not diverting attention 
from the important to the unimportant 
—this difficult task proves a well-fur- 
nished and serious man of learning, who 
cares less for his reputation than for his 
author, and so best serves both. 

A very good example of what a com- 
mentary should give in the way of 
foot-notes, is Professor Lightfoot’s on 
the very difficult passage ii. 17. He 
selects, from the many interpretations 
that have been given, two, as alone 
deserving consideration : “ First :—We 
“ may regard Xpord¢g auapriag dudxovog 
“ as a conclusion logically inferred from 
“the premisses, supposing them to be 
“ granted : ‘If in order to be justified by 
“ Christ it was necessary to abandon the 
“ Jaw, and if the abandonment of the law 
“ is sinful, then Christ is made a minister 
“ of sin.’ In this case dpa is preferable 
“to dpa. If the passage is so taken, 
“it is an attack on the premisses 
“ through the conclusion, which is ob- 
“viously monstrous and untenable, 
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Now the assumptions in the premisses 
“are twofold: (1) ‘To be justified in 
“ Christ it is necessary to abandon the 
“ Jaw;’ and (2) ‘ To abandon the law is 
* to become sinners ; and, as we suppose 
“one or other of these attacked, we 
“ shall get two distinct meanings for the 
“ passage, as follows: (1) It is an at- 
“tempt of the Judaizing objector to 
“show that the abandonment of the 
“ law was wrong, inasmuch as it led to 
“so false an inference... . or (2) It is 
“an argument on the part of St. Paul 
“to show that to abandon the law is 
“ not to commit sin. ... Of these two 
“ interpretations, the latter is adopted 
“by many of the Fathers. Yet, if our 
* choice were restricted to one or other, 
“ the former would have been preferable, 
“ for it retains the sense of dpaprw oi 
“(‘sinners’ from a Jewish point of 
“ view), which it had in ver. 15, and is 
more consistent with. the indicative 
evptOnpev, this proposition being as- 
sumed as absolutely true by the Jewish 
“ objector. But, on the other hand, 
“ it forms a very awkward introduction 
“to the verse which follows.” These 
should, therefore, probably be aban- 
doned for another explanation. “ Se- 
“ condly:—We may regard Xprotéc dpap- 
“ tia¢ dudxovoc as an illogical conclusion 
“ deduced from premisses in themselves 
“ correct ; ‘Seeing that, in order to be 
“ justified in Christ, it was necessary 
“to abandon our old ground of legal 
“ righteousness, and to become sinners 
“ (7.e. to put ourselves in the position of 
“the heathen), may it not be argued 
“ that Christ is thus made a minister of 
“sin?’ This interpretation best de- 
“ velops the subtle irony of dpaprwXoi, 
“—<We Jews look down upon the 
“ Gentiles as sinners. Yet we have no 
“help for it but to become sinners like 
“them.’ It agrees with the indicative, 
“ evpeOnuev, and with St Paul's usage of 
“ wh yévowro, Which elsewhere in argu- 
* mentative passages always negatives 
“a false but plausible inference from 
“premisses taken as granted. And 
“ lastly, it paves the way for the words 
* ia vopov ropyp azédavor, which fol- 
“low. In this case dpa is to be pre- 
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* ferred to apa, because it at once intro- 
“ duces the inference as a questionable 
“one. It may be added, also, in favour 
“ of dpa, that elsewhere pa yévorre fol- 
“ lows an interrogation. *Apa expresses 
“ bewilderment as to a possible con- 
“ clusion. Any attempt further to define 
“its meaning seems not to be justified 
“either by the context here, or by its 
“ usage elsewhere. * Apa hesitates, while 
“ apa concludes.” 

It is curious to compare Bishop 
Ellicott’s criticism of this passage, which 
is essentially grammatical, and, with a 
minute attention to the language, does 

ot endeavour to investigate every aspect 
of the argument: “*Apa ‘ ergone’? ‘ are 
“we to say, as we must on such pre- 
‘ misses ?’ ironical and interrogative :— 
not dpa; for, though in two out of 
the three passages in which dpa oc- 
‘curs (Luke xviii. 8, Acts viii. 30), it 
anticipates a negative, and not as here, 
an affirmative answer, it must still be 
‘retained in the present case, as pm) 
yévoro in St. Paul’s Epistles is never 
found except after a question. The 
‘ particle has here probably an ironical 
force: ‘are we to say, pray?’ @.e. in 
effect, ‘we are to say, I suppose.’ 
It is thus not for dp’ ov—at all times 
‘a very questionable position, as in 
most, if not all of such cases, it will 
‘be found that there is a faint irony 
or politely-assumed hesitation, which 
seems to have suggested the use of 
the dubitative dpa, even though it is 
‘ obvious that an affirmative answer is 
fully expected... . dpapriag dudxovoc 

—‘a minister of sin ;’ scil., in effect, 

a promoter, a furtherer of it (comp. 

2 Cor. xi. 15), one engaged in its 
‘service ; dpapria being almost per- 

sonified, and, as its position suggests, 

emphatically echoing the preceding 
‘ dpaprwdo!,—of sin (not of righteous- 
ness),—of a dispensation which not 
‘only leaves us where we were before, 
‘but causes us, when we exclusively 
follow it, to be for this very reason 
accounted sinners?’.... The argu- 
ment is in fact a reductio ad absurdum: 
if seeking for justification in Christ is 
onl; to lead us to be accounted sin- 
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“ ners,—not merely as being without 
“‘ law and in the light of Gentiles, but 
“as having wilfully neglected an ap- 
“ pointed means of salvation,—then 
“Christ, who was the cause of our 
“ neglecting it, must needs be, not only 
“ negatively, but positively, a minister 
“of sin. See De Wette, in loc.” 

Where Professor Lightfoot argues 
from the argument to the text, endea- 
vouring thus to show whether dpa or 
dpa is preferable, Bishop Ellicott argues 
from the grammar to the text. But, 
while his grammar is excellent, and the 
primary difficulties of the case are 
mastered, when he comes to interpret 
he falls far below the correctness of the 
Cambridge Professor. His explanation 
contradicts his criticism. He prefers 
the dubitative dpa, and paraphrases with 
a positive “then.” If the argument is 
a reductio ad absurdum, the premisses 
are false and the conclusion logical, and 
this Bishop Ellicott by no means proves 
although he broadly states it. 

Professor Jowett’s explanation is re- 
markably characteristic of his method 
of criticism :-— 

“ But, if, seeking to be justified in 
‘“ Christ, we too are found sinners as 
“ well as the Gentiles ; that is, in other 
“ words, if we too fall back under the 
* power of the law—is Christ the cause 
“ of sin? Is He the author of that law 
“which is ‘the strength of sin,’ which 
“ «reviving we die?’ Notso. Itis we, 
* not He, who are the ministers of sin ; 
“we make ourselves transgressors by 
“ imposing upon ourselves a law which 
“ makes us transgress.” 

It is curious to notice how strong a 
bias Professor Jowett here shows for 
his theory of St. Paul’s relation to the 
other Apostles. In his paraphrase he 
stops short of the very verse that would 
prove the incorrectness of the idea that 
runs through it. “For I through the 
“ law died to the law, that 1 might live 
“unto God.” Here is the proof that 
St. Paul was not speaking of the law 
as “the strength of sin.” The argu- 
ment is to shew either that the Chris- 
tians were not sinners, or that though 
in Jewish technical language dpaorw\ol, 


they were not transgressors. St. Paul 
does not ask whether Christ was » 
minister of the law. No doubt Pro- 
fessor Jowett’s plan did not admit of 
elaborate discussions ; but it cannot be 
denied that he has shown a want of care 
in leaving a very difficult position wholly 
undefended. No doubt something is 
gained by putting a new view of any 
great theological controversy in the 
strongest light. Bold men like Pro- 
fessor Jowett, in doing so, help the in- 
vestigation, though they injure their 
own reputations. But it is not fair to 
draw the author of the great work of 
the controversy into a party by strain- 
ing his language. This is precisely what 
Professor Jowett here does, however 
unintentionally. He assumes that St. 
Paul means the law by “ sin,” and that 
he asks if Christ is not merely a mini- 
ster of sin or the law, but the very cause 
and author of the law. A similar view 
is taken by Bishop Ellicott, but he does 
not push it to this extreme, or indeed 
state it broadly. 

Dean Alford is essentially an exegeti- 
cal as well as a critical commentator, 
and this must be borne in mind in 
reading his observations. 

“But if, seeking (put first for em- 
“ phasis—in the course of our earnest 
endeavour) to be justified in Christ (as 
“the element—the Body, comprehend- 
“ing us the members. This is lost 
“ sight of byrendering ‘through Christ’), 
“we ourselves also (‘you and I,’ ad- 
“ dressed to Peter) were found to be 
“sinners (as we should be, if we re- 
“ garded the keeping of the law as 
“ necessary ; for we should be just in 
“the situation of those Gentiles who, 
“in the Judaistic view, are dpaprwXoi, 
“ faith having failed in obtaining right- 
“eousness for us, and we having cast 
“aside the law which we were bound 
“to keep), is therefore Christ the 
“minister of sin (i.e. are we to admit 
“ the consequence which would in that 
“ case be inevitable, that Christ, having 
‘ failed to obtain for His own the right- 
“eousness which is by faith, has left 
“ them sinners, and so has done all His 
“work only to minister to a state of 
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“sin)? Whether we read dpa, or dpa, 
“matters little; either will express 
“the meaning, but the latter more 
“ pungently than the former. The 
“clause must be interrogative, as pn 
“ yévorro always follows a question in 
“ St. Paul . ... Those who would take 
“dpa for dp’ ov [qu. can it ever be 
“so taken.... ?/seem to me to miss 
*“ altogether the fine irony of the ques- 
“ tion, which, as it stands, presupposes 
“ the dp’ ov question already asked, the 
* inevitable answer given, and now puts 
* the result, ‘Can we believe, are we to 
* hold henceforth, such a consequence?’ ” 

This very full paraphrase has a dis- 
advantage that is aimost inevitable when 
a paraphrase does more than attempt to 
place the idea in different words, with 
the least possible amplification—of 
which terseness the paraphrases of 
Lightfoot and Jowett of this passage 
are excellent examples: it so dilutes 
the sense of the original that the reader 
leaves off embarrassed rather than as- 
sisted. Besides, this plan renders dis- 
cussion of various opinions impossible 
without a change of method. The exege- 
tical part is undoubtedly valuable in its 
details, but it lacks the logical exactness 
of Professor Lightfoot’s. Dean Alford 
here takes the second explanation dis- 
cussed by the Cambridge Professor—that 
which supposes that St. Paul attacks 
the premisses through the conclusion 
from a Christian point of view, and does 
not notice the other two, which are at 
least equally probable. Surely Pro- 
fessor Lightfoot tells us a great deal 
more in the same space, and tells it 
more clearly. 

It may be said that a single specimen 
scarcely shows the comparative merit of 
commentators ; yet a careful study of the 
writings of those who have been here 
compared with Professor Lightfoot will 
not lead to a far different estimate than 
may have been already formed. 

A student who attended Professor 
Lightfoot’s lectures at Cambridge, re- 
members his saying of the commentary 
of Bishop Ellicott, “If you want hard 
grammar, go to Ellicott.” Nothing could 
be better as characterizing what he has 
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done. He is essentially a grammatical 
commentator, and, as such, he is of high 
value ; but you must expect little else. 
His object was to furnish a grammatical 
commentary. At the same time sound 
grammatical views are necessarily of the 
utmost importance. Without them we 
cannot go forward a step safely, and 
Bishop Ellicott undertook this dry pre- 
liminary work, for the first time in 
English since the New Testament 
Scriptures had been studied with the aid 
of modern criticism, and thus did a 
great service, honestly, patiently, and 
most reverently performed. 

Professor Jowett’s characteristics are 
markedly shown by the single extract 
that has been given. It may not do 
justice to that picturesqueness of style 
which gives a dramatic interest to many 
of his dissertations—that peculiar ac- 
quaintance with the current ideas of the 
age of the New Testament that enables 
him to take the reader back into the 
very time; that disregard of minute 
criticism that makes him look at the 
general sense of a passage instead of 
philologically refining its details until 
the sense becomes obscure or is lost. But 
this extract does shew the cardinal 
faults of his writings—the excess to 
which neglect of verbal criticism is 
carried, and his strong bias in favour of 
a theory. 

Of the large and valuable work of 
Dean Alford it is perhaps more difficult 
to form a similar judgment. His chief 
fault seems to be in his method. The 
old exegetical paraphrase is as dangerous 
to the commentator’s judgment as to 
the reader’s. The former is as much 
lost in his own cloud of words as the 
latter. As a critic he is extremely 
valuable on account of his extensive 
studies, and his freedom from bias, ex- 
cept that he shews a too great fondness 
for novelty : yet, as a grammarian, he is 
as inferior to Bishop Ellicott as he is as 
a logician to Professor Lightfoot. Much, 
however, must be conceded in the case 
of so great a work, and one which 
English scholars have accepted as by far 
the best commentary on the New Testa- 
ment, 
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MRS. GASKELL. 


Tae deaths of our friends are like mile- 
stones on the road of life. So some- 
body has said before ; and, I think, the 
metaphor is just enough, save that, as 
we get well forward on our life journey, 
the milestones succeed each other so 
rapidly that we lose our reckoning. 
The number of dead men we have 
known becomes so large’ that, at times, 
we grow confused as to who is living 
and who is dead. In the first blush of 
youth there is—pardon the apparent 
eynicism of the remark—a sort of not 
altogether unpleasing sensation in being 
able to speak of your dead friend. To 
have known one who occupied some 
place in the world’s notice confers upon 
us a kind of brevet of full manhood. I 
am speaking, be it understood, not of 
those lost loved ones—of whom all men, 
not cruelly cursed by fate, can say that as 
to their lives, they themselves were “pars 
magna,”—but of those common acquaint- 
ances whom we know neither more nor 
less than scores of others. Of such 
friendships—if I may so call these 
acquaintanceships—persons with whom 
literature is a profession or pursuit 
have, I think, more than most people. 
Authors, artists, editors, reviewers, news- 
paper writers, are brought much to- 
gether by the necessities of their position, 
and form, naturally enough, those kinds 
of relations which entitle them in 
common parlance to call one another 
friends, Thus it becomes one of the 
privileges or pains, as you choose to 
consider it, of a literary life, that you 
are not allowed to pass in quiet to the 
grave with no tribute save the tears of 
those who have known and loved you. 
Nemesis compels your associates to write 
of you on your death, as you would 
have written of them had they gone 
before. I remember once being present 
at the funeral of one whose lot had 
brought him into contact with those 
who live by writing. All of us, who 
were assembled on the sunny slopes of 


that pleasant Highgate burying-ground, 
were men connected in some way with 
literature. Many, perhaps most of us, 
were unknown by name to the public 
for whom we wrote ; but still one and 
all were so far known behind the 
scenes, if not upon the stage, of litera- 
ture, that we knew, if we died to- 
morrow, our deaths would be recorded 
in newspaper paragraphs. For some 
might be reserved the typographic 
glories of leaded print, of the black 
lines round the notice, of a place on the 
leader sheet ; for others there might be 
afforded only the obscure paragraph in 
minion type, buried in some odd corner 
of the newspaper; but still for each 
there would surely be somewhere or 
other an obituary notice. And, as we 
were turning away from the grave 
where our friend lay buried, one of the 
mourners said to me, “Do you know 
“what we are all thinking of in our 
“hearts? We are wondering, in case this 
“ funeral had been ours, what our friends 
“would have written of us to-morrow.” 
Such thoughts must be present surely to 
all who write. We can tell pretty well 
what our own record will be ; we know 
it almost by heart, from the expression 
of deep regret at the beginning, to the 
very enumeration of our names at the 
close. But yet, though we may moralise 
on the hollowness of the custom, I 
suspect few of us would like to know 
that our friends would not follow our 
body to the grave, would not honour us 
with some passing record of our works 
and lives. 

The world of English letters has just 
lost one of its foremost authors. Another 
of the writers I have known has passed 
away in the person of Mrs. Gaskell ; and 
I think this magazine would scarcely be 
worthy of itself unless it contained some 
short notice of the authoress of “ Mary 
Barton,” from one to whom, however 
slightly, she was known as a living 
woman, not as a writer only. It is that 
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which encourages me to say these few 
words in honour of her memory. 

Of her private life it would not only 
be unbefitting to speak, but IL believe 
that its record, even if it could be fully 
told by those to whom it is known, 
would throw but little light on the 
literary aspect of her character. Thus 
much may be fairly said, that it differed 
from those of most women who write 
novels, in being more calm and less 
eventful. Neither necessity, nor the 
unsatisfied solitude of a single life, nor, 
as I fancy, an irresistible impulse, threw 
her into the paths of literature. She 
wrote, as the birds sing, because she 
liked to write; and ceased writing when 
the fancy left her. And the result of 
this was, that all her works have, in 
their own way, a degree of perfection 
and completeness rare in these days, 
when successful authoresses pour out 
volume after volume without pause or 
waiting. For some eighteen years she 
had held a position amongst the first 
class of English novelists; and yet, 
during the whole of that period, she 
only published five novels of the three- 
volume order. She was a mother with 
many children, a wife approaching middle 
age, when she first became an authoress. 
It was, I have heard, to try and drown the 
memory of a dead child, an only son, that 
Mrs. Gaskell first thought of writing; and 
“ Mary Barton” was the solace ofa mother’s 
sorrow. It always seemed to me that 
her face bore the impress of suffering ; 
that her smile, sweet as it was, was 
sad also; that death, according to the 
saying of a French writer, had passed 
by her, and touched her in passing. 
Throughout her works there breathed 
something of the same gentle sadness. 
Her view of life was a cheerful one 
enough. One of the chief charms of her 
writings is the enjoyment she shows 
throughout in all the pleasures of home 
and family ; but still, in all her works, 
there is a certain subdued weariness, as 
though this world would be a very 
dreary one if we were not all to rest 
ere long. 

I take it that the fact of her literary 
life having begun so late explains, to a 
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great extent, both her strength and her 
weakness as a novelist. There is no 
sign of haste and immaturity about any 
of her novels. Her style was never 
slovenly; her word-painting was perfect 
of its kind; and her characters had none 
of the exaggeration so universal almost 
amidst women writers. Everybody who 
ever read “ Cranford,” knows the inha- 
bitants of that little sleepy town as well 
as if he had been in the habit of paying, 
visits there for years. We are on speak- 
ing terms with all the personages of 
“Wives and Daughters ;” we can see the 
Gibsons, and Hamleys, and Brownings, 
as well as if we had called upon them 
yesterday. But, somehow, we never get 
further than an intimate acquaintance ; 
we never quite learn to know them as 
we know the Pere Goriot, or Colonel 
Newcome, or Jane Eyre, or Adam Bede. 
I doubt if any man, no matter what his 
genius, could rise to the highest rank of 
painters, if he never handled a brush 
till he had reached middle age ; and in 
the same way an authoress, the passion 
time of whose life had gone by before 
she began to write fiction, must always 
lack something of that dear-bought ex- 
perience which, for good or evil, is to 
be acquired only in the spring-tide of 
our existence. 

Seldom has any author attained 
celebrity so rapidly as Mrs. Gaskell. 
Like Byron, she might almost say that 
she awoke one morning and found 
herself famous. Of all recent literary 
successes, “ Mary Barton,” with the ex- 
ception perhaps of “Jane Eyre,” was the 
most signal. During the period that 
its authorship remained a secret, there 
were few people, even amongst her own 
friends and neighbours, who suspected 
the quiet lady, whose home lay in 
Manchester, of having written a book of 
which the world was talking. With the 
celebrity that ensued on the success of 
the work there came trouble also. 
“Mary Barton” gave natural, perhaps 
not unreasonable, offence to the mill- 
owners and cotton lords, who formed 
the leaders of the society in which her 
position caused Mrs. Gaskell to live ; 
and she was of too sensitive a nature not 
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to feel censure deeply. In truth, if I 
ewere advising an incipient authoress, 
and if I did not know that my advice 
was absolutely certain not to be taken, 
I should tell any Jady who thought of 
writing novels, that she had far better 
not do so, for her own happiness’ sake. 
I have known now a great number of 
authoresses, but I never yet have known 
one who could bear hostile criticism or 
ill-natured comment with equanimity. 
Somehow or other, the intense perso- 
nality—if I may use the word—of 
female nature causes women to identify 
their private with their literary reputa- 
tion to an extent unintelligible to men. 
To this general rule Mrs. Gaskell was, I 
imagine, no exception ; and the censure 
which, justly or unjustly, was bestowed 
upon her “ Life of Charlotte Bronté,” 
gave her for a time a distaste for 
writing. Of all her works, this, viewed 
as a literary production, is, to my mind, 
the ablest. As a biography, it is al- 
most unequalled. “Currer Bell” may 
or may not have been all that her 
biographer fancied : but, as long as her 
books are read, she will survive in the 
memory of men as Mrs. Gaskell painted 
her—not as she seemed to those who 
knew her less intimately and perhaps 
less well. The very success of “ Mary 
Barton” told for a time almost against its 
authoress. At the period of its appear- 
ance public interest in the factory subject 
was very strong; and the novel had a 
remarkable hold upon the popular mind, 
quite apart from its literary ability. Of 
all Mrs. Gaskell’s books, it was, I be- 
lieve, the most largely sold, the one 
which has commanded the most perma- 
nent circulation. And, as a necessary 
result of this incidental popularity, 
the ensuing novels of the authoress 
were comparatively unsuccessful. Pas- 
sion, as I have said, lay out of her do- 
main ; and both “Ruth” and “ Sylvia’s 
Lovers” rested on a delineation of pas- 
sions with which the writer was either 
unable or, as I rather believe, unwilling 
to grapple firmly. The literature of 
passion can only be treated worthily by 
persons who, whether for good or bad, 
are indifferent to the thought how their 


work may be judged by the standard 
rules of the society in which they move; 
and this was not the case with one of 
the most sensitive and delicate-minded 
women who ever wrote in England. 
“ North and South,” and “ Cranferd,” 
perfect as they were as specimens of 
home portraiture, had not somehow that 
sustained interest that is necessary to 
constitute an eminently successful novel. 
Then, too, during the period which 
followed the appearance of “ Mary Bar- 
ton,” we have had a remarkable succes- 
sion of distinguished female writers. 
Currer Bell, George Eliot, Miss Yonge, 
Miss Braddon, and the authoress of 
“ George Geith,” all came, one after the 
other, before the public, after Mrs. 
Gaskell had made her mark. To insti- 
tute any comparison between the various 
merits of these different candidates for 
public favour is a task for which I have 
neither the space nor the inclination. 
I only allude to them in order to point 
out how it was that for a time Mrs. 
Gaskell’s reputation suffered, as it were, 
a partial eclipse. It was not that 
the public thought less of her, but that 
they thought more of others; and in 
literature, as on the stage, there is 
scarcely room for more than one prima 
donna assoluta. But her latest work 
won back for her more, I think, than 
any of its recent predecessors, the affec- 
tions of a fickle public. “ Wives and 
Daughters,” introduced to the world 
with no flourish of trumpets, and with 
little preliminary puffing, appeared in 
a magazine without the writer’s name, 
and without—as far as I know—any 
trouble being taken to let the fact of 
its authorship become generally known. 
Yet it acquired almost at once a singu- 
lar popularity. Whether the novel— 
which, dying, she left half published 
—exists in manuscript, I, not being in 
the secret, cannot tell. From some 
internal indications, and from my own 
experience of authors, I should fancy it 
did not. If so, there are thousands of 
readers of every age, who will feel it 
a personal disappointment that they are 
never to know whether Molly Gibson 
married Roger Hamley, or how poor 
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Cynthia worked out her fate at last. Such 
a disappointment is surely one of the 
highest testimonies to a writer’s genius, 
I heard, not long ago, of an old lady, 
whose life had not been a very happy 
one, and who was content enough to 
die when the time appointed came. In 
her last illness, when her strength was 
failing, though her mind remained clear 
and vigorous, she took much delight in 
reading a serial story then appearing 
in print. I think it was Mr. Collins's 
“No Name.” Speaking one day, to 
the friend who told me the anecdote, 
of her passing life, she said, simply, 
“T am afraid, after all, I shall die with- 
“out ever knowing what becomes of 
** Magdalen Vanstone.” It is an odd 
thing, surely, to think how many readers, 
who begin to read any novel in num- 
bers, must die before the word “ finis” 
is written at the close. And, when a 
writer dies, leaving his tale half written, 
those who followed its fortunes eagerly 
feel as if something of their own had 
died with the writer’s death. 

In a fantastic German story, there is 
a strange fancy, which has often recalled 
itself to me. It was suggested that, 
whenever a novelist or dramatist died, 
the personages, whom, by his fictive art 
he had called into being, met him on 
the threshold of the unseen world to 
greet him, as their creator, and to thank or 
curse him for his share in the fact of their 
existence. If this dream-fancy had in 
it aught of truth, I can picture to myself 
no tribe of author-created visitants with 
whom I would sooner find myself sur- 
rounded on awaking beyond the grave 
than the cohort of those who might 
claim the author of “ Mary Barton” as 
their spiritual parent. Becky Sharpe, or 
Valerie, or Jane Eyre, or Maggie Tulli- 
ver, or Lady Audley, or Consuelo, would 
seem too like weird ghosts from the 
nightmare-laden world I had left behind 
me for ever, But Ruth, gentlest and 
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purest of Magdalenes who have repented 
almost before they had sinned, and 
Philip, “tender and true,” and Lady 
Ludlow, and Miss Matty, and Cynthia 
Kirkpatrick, would have so little of 
fault to answer for, that the burden of 
having |{ealled them forth to sin and 
suffer would weigh but lightly on my 
conscience as their responsible creator. 

To say this is no small praise. It is 
not a slight matter that an author can 
look back at the last glimpse of life, 
and feel that he has left behind him no 
written word which can make those 
who read it otherwise than better ; and 
this acknowledgment is justly due to 
Mrs. Gaskell. Other novelists have 
written books as clever, and many have 
written books as innocent; but there 
are few, indeed, who have written works 
which grown-up men read with delight, 
and children might read without in- 
jury. It is impossible to determine 
now the exact position which Mrs. 
Gaskell will hold ultimately amongst 
English writers of our day. It will be 
a high one, if not amongst the highest. 
Miss Austen’s popularity has survived 
that of many writers of her time, whose 
merits were perhaps greater in themselves. 
So, if I had to say which of those novels 
we talk most of now will be read when 
we all are dead and buried, I should 
give the preference to “Cranford” and 
** North and South,” above novels which 
I deem to excel them in innate power. 
These pleasant homeland stories—these 
vivid delineations of the lives of common 
men and common women, will survive, 
as long as people care to know what 
our England was at the days in which 
our lot is thrown. Within the last few 
years we have lost greater English 
writers than Mrs. Gaskell; we have 
greater still left; but we have none so 
purely and altogether English in the 
worthiest sense of that noble word. 

D. 
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BY FRANCIS TRENCH, A.M. 


OrrEL Couiece, at the time to which 
these pages refer, had arrived at remark- 
able honour and distinction. For this— 
as I think all acquainted with the 
subject will allow—it was mainly in- 
debted to its very able and accomplished 
Provost, namely, Dr.Copleston. He had 
been appointed to the headship in the 
year 1815; and Lord Dudley’s con- 
gratulatory letter of that date, hopeful 
in expectations as it was, had been 
abundantly fulfilled. The college had 
become of first-rate reputation, and 
entrance to it was much sought and 
valued. 

The ability and characte of this distin- 
guished man are well known to general 
readers from no less than three separate 
publications—I mean Lord Dudley’s 
letters to him, and two separate bio- 
graphies, one by his nephew, another by 
Dr. Whately, late Archbishop of Dublin. 

The intention of the writer, both in 
regard to Dr. Copleston and also to the 
other personages mentioned here, is only 
to present a few characteristics, such as 
they appeared to an undergraduate of 
their day ; and they will be very brief, 
as the nature of this paper demands. 

Dr. Copleston was an unmarried man 
of middle age—stout, portly, and older 
in appearance than he really was. His 
society was much valued in the highest 
circles. As a scholar; he was very 
studious, accurate, and laborious. His 
Latin prose was beautiful. He had 
considerable wit, not to say severity, in 
criticism, when he chose to employ it— 
witness his celebrated article in the 
Edinburgh Review, directed against those 
who had ventured to impugn the studies 
of classical and ancient literature. It 
was said that he was fond of light 
reading also ; and I certainly remember 
to have heard him descant on a novel 
of the day with much vividness and 
satisfaction. 

To us, as undergraduates, he was 


rather the Grand Lama. We dined 
with him once in a term; but unless 
we got into scrapes, and had to appear 
before him as delinquents, we saw little 
of him. A red coat was his abhorrence ; 
and he discouraged the favourite pursuit 
of hunting by all possible means. He 
was regarded by the subordinate autho- 
rities of the college with the utmost 
admiration and respect ; and to such a 
point was this carried that one of them 
once said to me that the study of his 
prose Latin composition would be no less 
profitable than that of Cicero himself. 

Dr. Copleston held the Provostship till 
the year 1827, when he was appointed 
to the Bishopric of Llandaff and Deanery 
of St. Paul’s—offices which he fulfilled 
with much reputation till his death. He 
often resided at a pretty country place 
of his own near Chepstow. 

The time chosen for this short sketcl: 
might be in this or the previous year. 
Exact accuracy in this matter is of no 
consequence, as no particular day is 
selected for notice. 

All those who are members of the 
college, except the Provost or Head, 
usually dine in the Hall. The whole 
room is filled with tables, and at the 
end opposite the entrance is what is 
called the High Table, placed trans- 
versely across the apartment, and raised, 
medizvally, by a single step above the 
remainder of the floor. Over it hangs 
a fine picture of Edward the Second, 
the founder of the college, for whose 
liberality and pious care in behalf of the 
institution thanks are given in the Latin 
grace said in the Hall by the Bible 
Clerk. An enemy of our collegiate 
institutions once positively and publicly 
declared that his soul was still prayed 
for in the Hall! 

This table is and has always been 
occupied by the Fellows of the college, 
the gentlemen-commoners—a strange 
title, which I hope will be soon alto- 
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gether extinct—by invited guests, and 
by those who, having belonged to the 
college, keep their name on the books, 
and accordingly retain their privileges, 

The head of the table is occupied by 
the Dean of the college, when present. 
This office is one immediately subor- 
dinate to that of the Provost. Within 
the collegiate walls it is always one of 
considerable importance. As the Arch- 
deacon (the eye of the Bishop) is to his 
superior, as the adjutant is to the 
colonel of the regiment, so is the Dean 
of the college to the Provost; and 
much depends on him for the order and 
prosperity of the whole establishment. 

At the time now referred to, the 
reigning or sub-reigning Dean was a 
Welshman, from the county of Mon- 
mouthshire—the Rev. James Endell 
Tyler. No one, I am sure, who once 
knew him can forget him; and the 
writer, for one, can bear a faithful 
testimony to his noble and superior 
character. 

He was a very original man, fervent 
and warm-hearted ; perhaps, in a certain 
degree, vehement and excitable, as his 
countrymen are sometimes said to be ; 
hating with true, good, Johnsonian 
hatred all that was false, mean, and 
wrong—loving, praising, promoting to 
the utmost of his power all that was 
laudable, worthy, and good among the 
undergraduates, In form he was strong 
and vigorous, florid in complexion, with 
voice of very varied tones—some of them 
deep and powerful, but mostly soft, 
winning, and persuasive. He felt and 
showed—far more than many of kindred 
position—a sincere personal interest in 
the conduct and advancement of the 
young men of the college ; and altogether 
very well deserved that regard and appre- 
ciation in which he was always held. 

Before the writer left Oriel, Mr. Tyler 
had removed to London, on receiving 
the appointment to the Rectory of St. 
Giles; a vast, populous, and most 
onerous charge, where he laboured, as at 
Oxford, with true, constant attention to 
his work, and carried on many public 
duties connected with the life of a 
prominent London clergyman. 

Often, at the right or left hand of 


the Dean, sat a tall, spare, erect, soldier- 
like man, who was one of the college 
tutors. He had served in the army 
before his entrance on life at Oxford ; 
and among other “ moving accidents of 
flood and field,” had been one in a party 
of eight, who were all brought into ex- 
treme peril of their lives by an accident 
on Mont Blanc. Three of them, I believe, 


perished. A full account of the matter - 


was published in a well-known periodi- 
cal of the day ; and even up to the 
present time the subject is occasionally 
brought to mind by reports in the news- 
papers of portions of the bodies and 
clothing of the sufferers being cast out 
and brought to light through glacial 
movements. 

The Rev. Joseph Dornford, to whom 
I now refer, was my college tutor, and 
had rooms just above mine. As under- 
graduates, we all considered him a 
graceful and accomplished scholar ; and 
I very well remember, though so many 
years have since passed, the kind and 
gentlemanlike spirit which he always 
showed towards us. I am happy to say 
that he still lives, hardy, I am told, and 
vigorous, being a Prebendary of Exeter, 
and Rector of Plymtree, Devonshire. 
I shall add no more, except to express 
my very best wishes for his welfare and 
prosperity. 

The same course will naturally dictate 
the very briefest notice of two other 
tutors and fellows at the time—one, 
the Rev. Edward Hawkins, who suc- 
ceeded Dr. Copleston in the provostship, 
and accordingly has now held it nearly 
thirty-eight years. May the time be 
prolonged when any friend or writer of 
a sketch like this can speak of him as 
he deserves ! 

The other of our elder and official 
“ commensales,” to whom I have just 
referred as tutor and fellow at the 
time, was the Rev. Richard William 
Jelf, now Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford, Principal of King’s College 
and Sub-Almoner to the Queen. He 
left College during the writer’s time to 
undertake the chaplaincy to the late 
King of Hanover, and the tutorship of 
the present reigning monarch. So 
popular was he among the. under- 
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graduates, that on his quitting college 
a testimonial was subscribed for among 
them, and the writer remembers one 
little incident connected with the matter, 
viz. the indignant ridicule, with which 
a certain article, sent on approbation by 
a well-known firm of jewellers in Lon- 
don, was received and returned. It was 
absolutely a small box, with G. R. and 
a crown upon it. We were quite unable 
to discover what possible allusion this 
could bear, either to us or to our worthy 
tutor, whom we desired to honour, and 
concluded that it was sent simply be- 
cause an abundant stock of such things 
was on hand, given by George Rex to 
sundry officials, who had parted with 
them again. Hence the offer to us, and 
our immediate rejection on behalf of 
something a little more appropriate. 

I shall now mention another, not only 
of wide-English but wide-world celebrity. 
He also survives ; but unless there was 
some infringement of privacy, hospita- 
lity, or domestic life, any scruple about 
mentioning him, in the way which I 
intend here, would be simply absurd. 
He, I am sure, would be among the 
first to admit this: and his late Apo- 
logia pro Vité Sua will add fresh and 
extended interest to any little notices 
which may now appear on his earlier 
days. 

To the best of my remembrance, at 
the time to which I refer Mr. Newman 
was fellow but not tutor at Oriel. He 
was usually resident at college, and for 
some time had the cure of St. Mary’s 
parish, in Oxford. Not holding any 
office such as that of those here before 
mentioned, he did not come into any 
daily contact with us, in the way of 
lectures or general administration of 
affairs. In fact, therefore, our chief 
acquaintance, intercourse, and means of 
personal observation were derived from 
our habitually sharing in his company 
at the Hall table. 

We there saw him invariably of calm 
and courteous demeanour, and always 
found him friendly, polite, and obliging 
to all his juniors. His features are too 
well known, by pictures and prints 
innumerable, to need any description. 
The expression was generally grave ; 
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but his countenance was frequently lit 
up by a cheerful smile. His voice was 
gentle and attractive. The tones were 
rather low and measured, indicating 
thoughtfulness rather than any abrupt 
or hasty turn of feeling. We all con- 
sidered him one of much delicacy and 
refinement of character. His manner 
and bearing towards the juniors of his 
college was always pleasing and full of 
respectful consideration ; and accord- 
ingly any want of reciprocal conduct 
towards him would have been considered 
a grave reflection on any one who 
showed it. I say, without any hesitation, 
that these were the general sentiments 
entertained and shown towards Mr, 
Newman by a large body of young men, 
who met him almost daily at the table 
in Oriel Hall. 

He was a few years senior to the 
writer, and had not taken any high 
honours in the Schools. This, however, 
did not diminish from his reputation 
amongst us as a man of undoubted at- 
tainments and ability. It was generally 
current that he had been debarred from 
Academical honours and distinction 
chiefly from illness or delicacy of con- 
stitution, either at or previous to the 
period of his examination: and _ his 
general appearance corroborated the im- 
pression that this solution and account 
of the matter was correct. 

At the time in question, he had not 
become remarkable by any publications, 
or declaration of peculiar sentiments, 
or by attraction of a special school of 
disciples around him, or by any promise 
of renown or leadership, either in the 
college, in the university, or in the 
Church at large. Nor am I aware that 
any of his collegiate friends and conteme 
poraries had then the slightest means 
of anticipating that stirring energy and 
those latent powers in him, through 
which he has borne so strong and mighty 
a part in our religious history. I scru- 
pulously abstain from adding any more 
on this matter. There is a time, and 
a place for everything ; and the object 
of these pages is not that of religious 
disquisition, but of simple, personal re- 
miniscence. From this I do not consider 
that I swerve in mentioning that Dr. 
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Copleston, our Provost, subsequently 
spoke and wrote of him, quoting the 
passage from the Greek tragedian which 
tells of the young lion, bred up in 
apparent harmlessness, but afterwards 
so fearful in his strength. 

I see by the “Apologia,” that Mr. 
Newman states he has never visited 
Oxford since his departure and farewell 
to it and its friends; and has only seen 
it from the adjacent rail. 

Few people have gathered and con- 
centrated more interest around them. I 
remember once, even during the earlier 
days of his celebrity, to have been walk- 
ing with a friend in Oxford, to whom 
his appearance was unknown. We met 
him. He stopped in his quick walk, 
and he and I had a few minutes of con- 
versation together. Directly he left us, 
I told my companion who he was. The 
information was received with an abso- 
lute start of excitement, and a movement 
of the quickest “ right about face,” to get 
one look of him, as he vanished away 
under one of the porches of the 
schools, where the interview was. 

The last time that I saw Mr. New- 
man, and it is now many years ago, was 
in London. He was then in the cloak, 
as I believe, of some monastic order. 
We speedily referred to old Oriel re- 
collections, on which he entered with 
friendly and lively interest. His manner, 
demeanour, and expression appeared to 
me exactly that of former times, when 
we met, during term, almost daily at the 
table in Oriel Hall. 

I may now refer to the guests who 
frequently dined in the Hall, and to 
those who were formerly connected with 
the college, but were now removed to 
other positions in the university. 

Among those who were very fre- 
quently with us I may first, perhaps, 
mention the Rev. Richard Whateley, 
then Principal of Alban Hall, a man 
even at that time much distinguished, 
and who subsequently attained still 
higher reputation. At the period re- 
ferred to, his chief public celebrity was 
as an acute and able logician. He had 
also much credit in a way almost every- 
where appreciated, and certainly not less 
in Oxford than in most places. I mean, 
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as a conversationist. In this he was 
quick, ready, and original, and his talk 
embraced all kinds of subjects, of which 
we have heard so much in the bio- 
graphies and various notices of him, 
as subsequently Archbishop of Dublin. 
His style was peculiar ; almost always 
pithy, and sometimesexceedingly abrupt. 
It was often, in appearance, paradoxical, 
but woe to the inexperienced, who en- 
deavoured to show that it was really of 
this character! His manner was quite 
in accordance with the strength, origi- 
nality, and sometimes (it must be con- 
fessed) with the oddity of his conversa- 
tion. He had this manner then. He 
took it wherever he went. He took it 
with him to Dublin; and it is mere 
nonsense to say that it had anything to 
do with his subsequent advancement to 
an ecclesiastical position, where he was 
without rivals near the throne. The 
quickness, the abruptness, the unex- 
pected turn of his address, the absence 
of all effort to engage the sympathy of 
his hearers, except in his own special 
way, and many other similar charac- 
teristics, were all his “proprium” (to 
apply a logical term, as suiting to the 
man), and not at all the “ accidens” of 
his discourse. 

The only opportunity which I have 
had since of seeing Dr. Whately was 
after his promotion to the Archbishopric 
of Dublin. He then showed me the 
most friendly attention as an old Orie} 
man, sent me in his carriage with special 
notes to the superintendents of the 
various departments of National Edu- 
cation, in which he then took a very 
keen interest ; and gave me a very 
graphic account of some among his can- 
didates for ordination. He spoke of 
them highly in many respects, but 
seemed by no means satisfied with the 
accuracy of their scholarship. 

The next person whom I may intro- 
duce in this list as dining at the Oriel 
table was the Rev. Blanco White, one 
who was the friend of Dr. Whateley, 
through all his various transitions of 
creed, and was always by him most 
kindly treated. His subsequent history, 
not less than his antecedents, were of a 
very remarkable character. 
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He had been a Roman Catholic priest 
in the Church of Spain; but, having 
been converted to the Protestant religion, 
and (as I believe) become a member of 
our Church, had been favoured with an 
Honorary Fellowship in the college— 
the only instance, as I understand, of 
the case. He now constantly dined in 
our Hall. He was of a Waterford family, 
and all the members of it had been 
devoted strongly to the creed of the 
Church of Rome. On going to Spain, he 
was appointed private chaplain and 
confessor to the king, and was deeply 
tead in the ecclesiastical learning of 
his Church. He afterwards came to 
England, studied the Reformed faith, and 
became not less staunch in defending its 
principles than he had formerly been in 
condemning them. He greatly delighted 
in Oxford, and received much attention 
in the place. 

I very well remember his manner and 
appearance. The former was soft, pleas- 
ing, and courtier-like; the latter was 
that of a grave, thoughtful, middle-aged 
man. His varied experience and pecu- 
liar history always ensured attention to 
his conversation ; but, as undergraduates, 
we had little to do with him, and the 
interest in him has now, in the main, 
passed away. I shall, therefore, only 
add that he subsequently underwent 
fresh changes in religion, and for this 
reason no special Church or denomina- 
tion would have any strong desire to 
claim him as one of their own ad- 
herents, 

Another, frequently present, and for- 
merly (I believe) of Oriel College, was 
the Rev. E. Denison, afterwards Bishop 
of Salisbury. He was then of Merton 
College, and held the living of St. 
Peter’s in the East, Oxford, which is 
in the gift of that body. To the best 
of my remembrance the Rey. W. K. 
Hamilton, who succeeded him in his see, 
was then his curate. They were both 
in high reputation as preachers and pas- 
tors. Denison was a very tall, grave, 
well-bred man, with general ability and 
attainments of the highest character. 
Many of his day will remember his 
distinguished appearance, as he used 
to ride on his tall horse, in the streets 
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of London. It is generally reported 
that he met his death from a cold 
caught on a visit of sympathy to our 
troops at Portsmouth, when they were 
setting out for the Crimean war. An- 
other story is commonly current about 
him, viz.—that a relative applied to 
the prime minister of the day for some 
office, inferior to that of the episcopacy, 
and was met by the encouraging answer 
—“ Why don’t you ask for the bishop- 
ric ?”—I suppose then vacant. Not an 
unpleasant mode of appointment this, 
and creditable to his own modesty and 
that of his kinsman. 

The Rev. John Keble also occasion- 
ally visited Oxford, and dined in the 
Hall. His presence was, however, rare 
—a1much rarer than was desired, for, as 
a poet, he had already gained high repu- 
tation amongst us. I have no distinct 
remembrance of his conversation; and 
the same rule. adopted in the earlier 
part of this paper, as to brevity on those 
who are still living, precludes further 
observation. At that time, as still, I 
believe that he was generally resident 
in his country parish. 

My list of notables, among the seniors, 


_is now brought toa close. I mentioned, 


at commencement, that the table, then 
frequently occupied from end to end, 
was attended by Fellows, guests, and 
undergraduates. As a company, they 
sat in no special order—a very excellent 
rule, as throwing the seniors and juniors 
more together, and thus promoting all 
true fellowship and union among dif- 
ferent ages, grades, and characters. 
The remembrances of the company are 
to me very pleasant and interesting. 
Each took his seat in order as he came 
in; and it was a man’s own fault if he 
did not enjoy the well-bred, courteous, 
and highly-educated company—taken as 
a whole—assembled at the Hall table. 
Of the undergraduates who sat there 
I shall speak very briefly. Their history 
at the time was, of course, not of the 
past, nor of the present, but to come. 
Many among them have since arrived 
at considerable distinction ; and many 
others have adorned their various posi- 
tions in the higher walks of English 
private life with much credit to them- 
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selves and usefulness to society. I will 
not talk much of rank or position here ; 
but among them it was certainly of a 
high degree. Three of them are now 
earls, one of whom has been a Secretary of 
State. There were some first-rate repre- 
sentatives of the English squirearchy— 
one of them from Devonshire—now 
departed—and, as a friend, “ nulli fle- 
bilior quam mihi.” Two among them 
have held, respectively, high colonial and 
diplomatic offices. Some of them are 
now baronets—some of them members 
of parliament—some diligent and use- 
ful clergymen. One of the greatest 
satisfactions of a man’s life must con- 
sist in occasionally meeting such old 
friends and “ commensales:” and even 
this remembrance of them, as they rise 
up before the writer of this article, is 
in itself a sufficient reward for the deli- 
cate and somewhat anxious work of 
compiling it. 

These pages may now be well brought 
to a close. When we happen to have 
met, at any time of life, those of whom 
others not possessing a similar advan- 
tage would desire to hear—and that 
very rightly and naturally—it seems to 
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me almost a duty to note down some 
few particulars for their information— 
not to keep it all idly shut up. It 
requires, of course, the most careful 
discrimination to judge what should be 
spoken of and what should not. But a 
difficulty of this kind is no reason for 
shunning the attempt. Some of those 
concerning whom I have written down 
these brief notices have occupied a 
place of considerable prominence in the 
public eye, and awakened a legitimate 
and most lively interest in all concern- 
ing them at the sundry periods of their 
life. I have written with a view to 
gratify the feeling; and, “errors ex- 
cepted,” as some bankers say at the 
end of their yearly accounts—with this 
saving clause and provision, called for, 
perhaps, on account of the many years 
now gone by since the time on which 
the narrative chiefly and almost ex- 
clusively dwells—I venture to send it 
forth, and I do so with the happy con- 
viction and assurance that nothing 
which it contains ought to give offence, 
or even to ruffle and disturb the spirit 
of any relative, friend, or admirer of 
any one spoken of. 


THE CASE OF THE ALABAMA. 


BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 


NeirHer the American nor the English 
nation, at this moment, at all contem- 
plates awar. But civilized nations never 
contemplate a war. They drift into 
situations in which war becomes inevi- 
table. 

The disposition of the Americans to- 
wards England, so far as we can see, 
though not yet cordial, is improving, and 
is very far from being such as of itself 
to lead to a rupture. But a political 
struggle is about to commence in 
America, which in its issue may possibly 
bring a party, by tradition and interes 
unfriendly to England, again into the 
ascendant, and thus materially change 
the aspect of affairs. 

It was a strange thing for England to 


be thrown into the arms of the slave- 
owners. It was an equally strange thing 
for her to be thrown into the arms of 
the Democratic party. 

The Democratic party, which our pro- 
Southern aristocracy and their journals 
delighted to honour as the “ Conserva- 
tive,” was headed, as everybody who 
knows anything of American politics is 
aware, by the Southern slave-owners, 
who drew after them as their political 
dependants the Irish of the Northern 
cities. A section of rich men at the 
North connected with the South by com- 
merce, or sympathizing socially with the 
slave-owning aristocracy, and a certain 
number of mere party adherents, formed 
the remaining elements of the confedera- 
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tion, the main objects of which latterly 
became slavery at home and aggres- 
sion abroad. ‘The slave-owners, who led 
the party, were of course bitterly hostile 
to this country on account of slavery 
and the slave-trade. The sentiments 
of the Irish towards England it is not 
necessary to describe. We have said 
before, but we cannot too often repeat, 
that it was from the Democratic party, 
which down to the outbreak of this 
revolution had enjoyed some thirty years 
of almost uninterrupted ascendancy, that 
England received all the affronts and in- 
sults which, under the guidance of our 
great public instructors, we have been 
sagaciously wreaking on the heads of the 
Republicans, now, after a long exclusion, 
restored by the rebellion to power. It 
was the Democratic party that made 
war upon us in 1812. The Republican 
party suffered ostracism on that occa- 
sion for the suspicion under which it lay 
of sympathizing with the mother country 
rather than with France, and for its 
resistance, as the party of morality, of 
religion, and of Washington, to an im- 
moral war. 

Short-sighted people here have em- 
braced the Democratic party as the party 
of Free Trade. But it included in its 
ranks the iron-masters of Pennsylvania, 
the most inveterate of all Protectionists, 
whose organs fan the flame of hostility to 
England, in order to exclude our iron, 
though it be at the risk of war. 

The rebellion cut the Democratic 
party intwo. The tail of it in the North, 
sympathizing too openly with the head in 
the South against the national cause, 
fell into utter discredit, and received 
at the last Presidential election what 
seemed a decisive overthrow; and had 
the Old England known her own inter- 
est, she and her statesmen would have 
rejoiced in that great victory of law, 
order, morality, and peace, as heartily as 
the New. But Mr. Lincoln fell by a 
_ blow which history, misled by no fan- 
ciful interpretations of Providence, will 
always reckon among the great calami- 
ties of the world. ‘he new President, 
in spite of sinister appearances, has 
proved himself a skilful, temperate, and 
dignified ruler. But though a strong 
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Unionist, and now on political grounds 
a decided Abolitionist, he was formerly 
a member of the Democratic party, and a 
slave-owner. It is too early (we say it 
most emphatically) as yet to pronounce 
judgment on Mr. Johnson’s reconstruc- 
tive policy. But its present tendency 
appears to be towards a reconstruction 
not only of the Union, but of the old 
Democratic party. It is not without a 
colour of reason, at least, that the Presi- 
dent receives the calamitous approbation 
of the Southern press in this country. 
And the destinies of the nation are to a 
great, to a terrible extent in the hands 
of this one man ; who, from the schism 
which has taken place in the Republican 
ranks on the subject of negro suffrage, 
has evidently all parties at his feet. 

Should the Democratic party rise 
again, it would again consist of slave- 
owners, or serf-owners inheriting the in- 
terests and sentiments of the slave- 
owners, as its head, and of Fenians as 
its tail. Its game would be a spirited 
foreign policy, especially in relations 
with England. It would hope thus to 
purge itself in the eyes of the nation 
of the fatal stain of disunion and re- 
bellion. It would hope thus to dissi- 
pate in the whirlwind of new passions 
the accusing memories of the civil war. 
And a man must have a very inadequate 
idea of the character of Southern poli- 
ticians if he refuses to believe them 
capable, in case it suits their tactics, 
of exciting the American people to 
hostility against this country, for having 
allowed Southern corsairs to issue from 
our ports. 

Of the military designs of the Fenians 
we need entertain no fear. Fortunately 
for the mutual interest of the two Anglo- 
Saxon communities, the Irish at this 
moment are not popular in America, The 
assertion which one English journal re- 
peated after another till all began to 
believe the slander, that the American 
armies were mainly composed of Irish- 
men, was the reverse of the fact. The 
Trish, from their jealousy of the negro 
as well as from their Democratic con- 
nexion, were throughout opposed to the 
war, and, after the fall of the Demo- 
cratic general, M‘Clellan, very few of 
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them entered the ranks. They voted as 
one man for M‘Clellan and slavery at 
the last Presidential election: and their 
insurrection in New York, marked as 
it was with the same horrible atrocity 
which has always characterized the in- 
surrections of Celts in Ireland and in 
France, did not fail to leave a deep 
impression on the minds of the most 
humane and law-loving of nations. No 
disposition, therefore, exists on the part 
of the Anglo-Americans to second Fenian 
enterprise ; on the contrary, there is, 
perhaps, rather a disposition to make 
more allowance than has been hitherto 
made for the difficulties which England 
has to encounter in ruling and civilizing 
this unhappy race. But Fenians have 
votes ; and, if the opportunity presents 
itself to them of using their votes in 
such a way so as to determine American 
policy in a sense adverse to England, 
we fear they will not show themselves 
sufficiently grateful for all the applause 
and encouragement which they receited 
as ‘the Conservative party,” from their 
admirers in the London press. 

With this cloud on the horizon, it is 
desirable in the interests of peace and 
all that depends on peace (including 
constitutional government and national 
solvency in America as well as English 
trade) that all questions between the 
two nations should be settled while 
each remains in its present temper and 
under its present government ; and that 
the settlement should not be delayed 
till the Democrats get into power on 
one side, and the Tories on the other. 
On the part of neither government at 
present is there any lack of determi- 
nation to maintain the national honour, 
while both are, as we hope and believe, 
sincerely anxious to avoid a war. 

The continuance of the general dis- 
armament in America divests any claims 
which may be presented by that Govern- 
ment of the air of intimidation; and, 
surely, every Englishman, with a vestige 
of candour in his nature, will allow that 
the Americans have so borne themselves, 
both in their civil war and after its 
close, that the proudest of nations need 
not feel itself humiliated by rendering 
to them all that justice requires ; if, 
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indeed, in any question of justice there 
could, under any circumstances, be so 
great a humiliation as persistence in a 
wrong. 

The only question really remaining 
for settlement is that of the Alabama 
claims. But this question derives its 
angry and (we fear it must be said) 
threatening character in part, at least, 
from other grievances which have 
rankled in the heart of the American 
people. 

The American ambassador still dwells 
on the general attitude of England 
during the war. In reply to the sooth- 
ing assurances of the kindly feelings of 
England, tendered by Earl Russell, he 
still complains of the “coldness and 
“ apathy which he has found prevailing 
“in many quarters from which his 
“countrymen had a right to expect 
“warm and earnest sympathy.” We 
are not careful to answer Mr. Adams in 
this matter. We are ourselves among 
the Englishmen who have deplored as 
much as he has the sympathy shown 
for the wrong cause by a large class in 
this country : and we do not doubt that 
he has had personally, in his intercourse 
with English society during this period, 
much to endure, and by the almost 
heroic patience and forbearance with 
which he has endured it earned a title 
to the gratitude of both nations. But 
he is eminently a man of sense. He 
knows whether his countrymen, or the 
friends of political equality and religions 
liberty in general, have much reason to 
be surprised and scandalised because 
the old aristocracies and established 
hierarchies of Europe do not exhibit 
warm and earnest sympathy for a de- 
mocracy whose friends proclaim that 
its success is their inevitable doom, 
if they are even somewhat unmeasured 
in their joy over such a respite to 
old institutions as the apparent down- 
fall of the model republic. He knows, 
in short, whether it is quite rational 
to upbraid the thistle of aristocracy for 
not bearing republican figs. He knows 
also whether, in the quarters where he 
had really a right to look for warm and 
earnest sympathy in a crusade against 
the attempt to erect a slave empire, the 
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character of the struggle was, or could 
be at the outset, sufficiently apparent 
to produce its full moral effects. Did 
he ever experience a .chiller blast of 
adverse sentiment in the “coldest” 
society of aristocratic London than that 
which blew upon him, and all enemies 
of slavery, but a few weeks ago from 
his own coast, when Connecticut refused 
political rights to the negroes? Did 
not an American proclaim the other 
day to English scepticism that after all 
it was right, for that, to the best men 
in America, the negro was an object 
of loathing? Is there not among his 
own countrymen, at this moment, a con- 
siderable party entitled to the sympathy 
only of those Englishmen who are for 
“ the Constitution as it is, the Union as 
“ it was, and the negroes as they were?” 
If the object of the civil war had 
been simply to restore the territorial 
greatness of the American republic, it 
might have commanded the sympathies 
of those whose political views lead them 
to wish that the American republic 
should be very powerful and influential 
among nations. But no man is bound 
by any moral obligation to have this 
object at heart, much less to desire 
that it should be sought at the cost of 
an effusion (which long seemed an utterly 
hopeless effusion) of seas of blood. 
Each of the two kindred nations has 
in it explosive elements, which are 
dangerous to the common peace and 
welfare. We have our Tory aristocracy, 
our Liverpool plutocracy, our High 
Church Bishops. The Americans have 
their Fenians, their slave-owners, their 
violent war politicians. There is much 
on both sides to be controlled, and 
though, upon the whole, the control 
has been effectual, we must not wonder 
if there is still something on both sides 
to be forgiven. England may be reason- 
ably expected to bury in magnanimous 
oblivion the unauthorized sallies of 
American subordinates. Americans may 
be as reasonably (and, considering their 
splendid victory over all their enemies 
and detractors, more reasonably) expected 
to bury in magnanimous oblivion the 
vain fulminations of our orators, the 
unheard prayers of our prelates, and the 
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unfulfilled predictions of our political 
seers. 

At all events, let want of sympathy, 
however discreditable and provoking, 
be retaliated by want of sympathy, not 
by slaughter and destruction. Every 
soldier who should fall merely to avenge 
the wounded self-esteem of his nation, 
would be murdered by the government 
which sent him into the field. We 
moralise on the king who plunged two 
nations in blood to avenge an epigram 
on his mistress; "Why are these things 
less horrible in nations than in kings * 

Of the acts of the English Govern- 
ment, as distinguished from the general 
attitude of the English nation, the one 
which gave the greatest offence, and the 
memory of which rankles most deeply, 
is the concession of belligerent rights 
to the South. To this the American 
ambassador, on behalf of his Govern- 
ment, still reverts in a tone of unabated 
resentment. It is for this, as we suspect, 
that we are being called to account in 
the case of the Alabama, almost as much 
as for the depredations of the Alabama 
themselves. 

Now, no Englishman, however great 
may be his admiration of America, how- 
ever strong may be his conviction that 
her greatness is, or ought to be, iden- 
tical with that of the nation from which 
she sprang, however firmly he may 
have believed that the hopes of humanity 
were bound up in the cause of the 
North, however warmly he may have 
resented all proceedings on the part of 
his own countrymen adverse to that 
cause, even though he may have incurred 
the opprobrium of a “‘ Yankee” and an 
“un-Englishman,” can scarcely hope to 
be regarded by Americans as free from 
partiality in passing judgment on the 
acts of his own country. But English- 
men, of whom all this is true, are not 
able, after giving the case the best and 
calmest consideration in their power, to 
see that in this matter their Government 
did, much less that it intended, a 
substantial wrong. 

A power had sprung into existence, 
infamous, traitorous, and accursed it may 
be, but exercising dominion practically 
complete over a vast and united territory, 
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ani having mighty armaments in the 
field. That at some point this power 
must have been recognised as possessing 
belligerent rights, all parties will allow. 
And never for one single moment, or in 
one single transaction, did the Federals 
themselves withhold those rights from 
their opponents. Never from the time 
when the first shots were interchanged 
between the besiegers and the garrison of 
Fort Sumter, did the Federals themselves 
incur in a single instance the awful risk 
of treating the Confederates as rebels, 
to be hanged when they were taken, 
not as regular enemies, entitled to 
quarter, and to all the other rights of 
regular war. 

The only question, then, was as to 
the time when the recognition of bel- 
ligerency should take place. ‘This ques- 
tion, depending on the extent of an 
insurrection and the consistency which 
it has assumed, is, of course, one which 
in any given case it is very difficult to 
decide. Noone can decide it infallibly. 
But the judgment of a bystander, pro- 
vided he is acting in good faith, is more 
likely to be right than that of either of 
the parties engaged. It appears to us 
that our Government was right, or, at 
all events, that it was not palpably 
wrong, in deciding that there existed 
from the moment of the Secession a great 
power, which neutrals could not avoid 
recognising as belligerent, and investing 
with the rights—and it must be remem- 
bered at the same time with the liabilities 
—belonging to that character. Such was, 
in fact, the opinion of Americans them- 
selves, when, not having our conduct or 
any other disturbing consideration before 
the'r eyes, they were led to take an 
impartial view of the subject. The 
judgment of the United States Court in 
1862, cited by Lord Russell, in laying 
down the law in favour of the course 
taken by the American Government, 
practically rules the question of belli- 
gerency in favour of ours. 

“This greatest of civil wars was not 
gradual'y developed by popular com- 
“ motion, tumultuous assemblies, or local 
“ organized in-urrections. However long 
“ may have been its previous conception, 
“it nevertheless sprang forth suddenly 
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“from the parent brain, a Minerva in 
* the full panoply of war. The President 
“was bound to meet it in the shape it 
“ presented itself without waiting for 
* Congress to baptize it with a name ; 
“and no name given to it by him or 
** them could change the fact.” 

It would be a curious instance of the 
inconvenience resulting from the want 
of cognate words in the English lan- 
guage, if the friendly relations between 
the two portions of the English race were 
to be disturbed because, while they were 
agreed that there was a war, one of them 
denied that there were be/ligerents, 

Let us suppose, however, that the 
British Government were mistaken. They 
cannot be the proper objects of serious 
blame, much less of sanguinary ven- 
geance, if, in a matter notoriously difficult 
and doubtful, they acted in good faith. 

Now, that they did act in good faith, 
that they were determined in recognising 
the Confederates as belligerents, not 
by any unfriendly designs or feelings 
towards the Federal Government, but 
by an honest sense of the necessity of 
the case, is a fact about which we believe 
no candid and reasonable Englishman, 
however little he may have admired the 
Government of that day, entertains any 
serious doubt. Lord Russell has, perhaps, 
in the course and under the polemical 
temptations of the controversy, cast a 
shadow of retrospective suspicion on the 
character of his own act by defending 
it too much on mere technical grounds, 
such as the declaration by the Federal 
Government of an intended blockade of 
the Southern ports. But at the time it 
was unquestionably founded on the real 
state of the case between the Federals 
and Confederates, as it appeared to the 
most ardent friends of the Federals on 
this side of the water. The measure 
emanated, in fact, immediately, not from 
any diplomatic deliberations in the 
bosom of the Cabinet itself, but from 
the call which our Admiral on the 
station addressed to his Government for 
a rule of conduct, on merely professional 
grounds, 

That an English Government, looking 
at the question in the interest of England, 
desired to give strength to the rebellion, 
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and to prolong the civil war, and that 
it set justice and decency at defiance 
for that diabolical purpose, will not 
be easily believed by any one who 
remembers the awful peril, not only 
commercial, but social, with which the 
cotton famine threatened us, and the 
thrill of alarm and horror which, upon 
the dawning of that peril, ran through 
the whole land. The minds of many 
Americans, in judging of the motives 
which have actuated England, are full 
of the gains which we are supposed to 
have made, or hoped to make out of 
American calamity by trafficking in 
Confederate bonds, and for which a 
great nation is imagined to have sold its 
honour ; though sucha speculation is to 
the general trade of England as the 
contents of a pedlar’s pack are to the 
contents of the greatest warehouse in 
New York. It is forgotten that we had 
the most tremendous motive for desiring 
the peace and tranquillity of the Ye- 
public ; and that, in fact, we have borne 
to an enormous extent the pecuniary 
burden of what to us also was almost a 
civil war. 

As to the substance of this act of 
its Government, then, the conscience of 
the English nation is clear ; and if a war 
were forced on England ostensibly or 
really on that ground, she would have 
much reason indeed to mourn (and on 
other grounds than that of loss of money 
or even of blood), but she could have no 
reason to fear ; for she would be fighting 
as the North has been ‘fighting, in self- 
defence and for the right. 

There was more ground for complaint, 
we must frankly confess, as to the man- 
ner in which the act was done. Full of 
affliction and anguish as the American 
nation then was, under the pressure of a 
sudden and overwhelming calamity, every 
right feeling dictated that a step which, 
however inevitable, could not fail to be 
most unwelcome, should be taken with 
all the forms of studious and considerate 
courtesy of which the circumstances of 
the case would permit. The intention of 
the Government ought, in our humble 
judgment, at least, to have been com- 
municated to the American ambassador, 
who, at the moment when the proclama- 
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tion was issued, was known to be on the 
point of arriving in this country. It is 
said by the apologists of the Government 
that Mr. Adams would have felt it his 
duty to protest against the measure ; that 
our Government would then have had 
to carry it into effect in the face of his 
protest; and that an aggravated mis- 
understanding, perhaps an immediate 
quarrel with the Americans, would have 
been the result. But the answer to this 
plea, we apprehend, is that in public and 
in private life you have to look only to 
your own actions. Do what is right, 
and do it with perfect frankness and 
courtesy towards all who are concerned ; 
and if those with whom you deal persist 


‘nevertheless in objecting to your de- 


cision, and take to violent courses, the 
blame will rest on them, not on you. No 
man, no nation, can guarantee himself or 
itself against unreasonable resentment on 
the part of others: all that he or it can 
do is to take care that the resentment 
shall be without reason. 

A mere defect of manner, however, 
like a defect of sympathy with the 
right cause, finds its meet punishment 
both among men and nations in a loss of 
esteem and influence, not in a lawsuit or 
a war. 

That the recognition of belligerency, 
even supposing it to have been precipi- 
tate, can have done much practical mis- 
chief in the way of consolidating and 
encouraging the rebellion, or that its 
delay for a few weeks would have made 
a great practical difference in that respect, 
is a thing which we can scarcely believe. 
This seems to us to be a part of the 
“sixty days” view of the secession, 
which, though naturally cherished at 
first from the unwillingness of all hearts 
to acknowledge the arrival of a great 
disaster, proved, as we know, in fact to 
be unfounded. Considering the almost 
demoniac fury and tenacity with which 
the South persisted in the struggle long 
after all hope of foreign assistance, long 
after all hope of every kind was at an 
end, posterity will, we are convinced, seek 
the key to the strength and duration of 
the Confederacy in causes more deeply 
rooted and nearer home than the early 
recognition by a distant nation of bel- 
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ligerent rights which the Confederates 
were from the first unquestionably strong 
enough to assert, and which the Federals 
themselves never practically withheld. 
The French recognition of belligerency, 
though it came after ours, was not led 
by ours; it was a spontaneous and 
independent act of the French Govern- 
ment. The French were not under 
so urgent a necessity as we were of 
determining their maritime relations 
with the Confederates in American 
waters. And besides, while the British 
Government are, generally speaking, 
honest, straightforward, true to their 
engagements, but totally wanting in the 
faculty of conciliation, French Govern- 
ments in general, and that which sprang 
from the conspiracy of 1851 in particular, 
rival the Government which sprang 
from the Charleston Convention in the 
address with which they practise all the 
arts by which good opinions can be won. 
They have the gift of making rapine 
itself almost popular; and know well 
how, out of any alliance or course of 
joint action in which they may engage, to 
suck all the advantage themselves and 
deftly cast all the odium on their part- 
ners. Substantially, what has been the 
conduct of France towards America com- 
pared with ours? Did not France in the 
darkest hourof American distress propose 
to England a “ mediation,” which would 
have amounted in fact to an intervention 
in favour of the rebels; and was not 
that proposal rejected by the English 
Government with the cordial appro- 
bation of the vast majority of the 
English nation? Has not the French 
Emperor taken advantage of the calami- 
ties of the republic to plant in the New 
World an offset of the upas tree which 
is blighting with its pestilential shade 
the political and social morality, not of 
France only, but of the surrounding 
nations? ‘The day may come when the 
Mexican empire may spread the con- 
tagion of Imperialism, military aristo- 
cracy, and political priesthood over Ame- 
rican states in whose veins the virus of 
a kindred malady is not yet extinct ; 
and when American statesmen may know 
what it is to allow French despotism and 
sacerdotalism to extend their dominion 
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from shore to shore by taking advantage 
of the divisions of the Anglo Saxon race, 
the guardians in both hemispheres of 
freedom and of truth. 

Frankness requires us to confess, in 
connexion with this question of the 
concession of belligerent rights, that we 
have always been of the number of those 
who contended that Confederate cruisers 
ought not to have been allowed to destroy 
merchantmen uncondemned; and who 
inclined to think that our Government 
erred, as the leading maritime Power 
among the neutrals, in not proposing 
to the other maritime Powers to protest 
against a practice which was clearly 
a relapse into the barbarous times 
when the end sought in war was not 
victory, but destruction. ‘The answer 
given was, that Lord Stowell had decided 
that it was lawful to burn an enemy’s 
vessel, without taking her into a prize- 
court, rather than allow her to escape. 
This answer did not seem to us con- 
clusive. The great interests of hu- 
manity and civilization are not to be 
given into the hands of a dead lawyer. 
Questions relating to them are to be 
decided by the living generation, on 
grounds as broad and as substantial as 
the interests themselves. ‘The necessity 
of carrying prizes into a prize-court is 
not merely a security to neutrals, it is a 
restraint imposed, in the interest of the 
whole commonwealth of nations, upon 
the destructive agency of war. The 
systematic burning at sea of multitudes 
of merchantmen by cruisers without a 
port or prize-court, was a state of things 
far beyond anything that Lord Stowell 
had experienced, or that he could have 
foreseen. Such an irruption of relapsed 
barbarism ought to have been arrested 
by the common action of civilized 
nations. But this concerned all the 
Governments, at least all other maritime 
Governments, as much as ours. The 
law, so called, was in favour of permitting 
the destruction of an enemy’s vessel ; 
and if the Confederates were burning 
Federal property on the sea, the Federals 
were burning Confederate property by 
land. Indeed, though the issue has 
been raised, we are not aware that any 
sustained charge has been made by 
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American publicists against our Govern- 
ment on this special ground. 

The affair of the Trent is another 
grievance which still rankles, though in 
a less degree. It was an affair in which 
the British nation had very great reason 
for reproaching its own Government. 
The suppression of Mr. Seward’s pacilic 
note, and the positive denial of the fact 
that such a communication had been re- 
ceived, published in the Prime Minister’s 
personal organ, would have formed the 
subject of discussion in Parliament, if 
Parliament had not been at the time in 
a remarkably complaisant mood. The 
expedition to Canada, at a season when 
no military operations could possibly be 
undertaken in that quarter, has entailed 
upon this country a waste of several 
millions, besides other bad effects. Un- 
doubtedly the Prime Minister of that day 
did exnibit his usual love of displaying 
military force ; and all will admit that 
anything like a gratuitous menace was 
peculiarly offensive and unworthy when 
directed against a nation in distress. 
But can Americans honestly say that 
no colour of justification for a display 
of force was afforded on their side? 
Let them remember the banquet given’ 
to Captain Wilkes at Boston, at which 
the Governor of the State was present. 
Let them remember the note addressed 
to him by the Secretary of the Navy, 
telling him “ that his conduct in seizing 
“ these public enemies had been marked 
“by intelligence, ability, decision, and 
“ firmness, and had the emphatic ap- 
“ proval of the Department.” In that 
case, as in many other cases, the 
American Government had reason to 
complain of the uncontrolled action 
of too eager subordinates. But other 
Governments and nations must be ex- 
cused for believing that when the Secre- 
tary of the Navy has formally approved 
the act of an officer, it will be necessary 
for a foreign Government to show some 
determination in order to get the act 
reversed. Let the truth be told: we 
have never conversed with a candid and 
well-informed American on the subject, 
who seemed quite sure that the reso- 
lution to insist on her demand evinced 
on the part of England had not some 
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influence in enabling the American 
Government, in the midst of great 
popular excitement, to do what, all 
admit, was required by public law. 
To the language in which our claim was 
preferred no objection can possibly be 
taken. It was the most studiously con- 
siderate and respectful which courtesy 
could dictate. On the whole we may 
heartily thank Heaven on both sides, 
that we were not led into a quarrel 
about a couple of slave-drivers, who were 
as hateful to the mass of the people in 
England as they were to the Americans 
themselves, and be content to think as 
little as possible for the future of this 
most hateful incident of the past. 

Of the blockade-running, the Ame- 
ricans never professed to complain as a 
contravention of public law. Their own 
people, with the same temptations, 
would have done the same. But it was 
most natural that they should be galled 
by seeing the outlying dependency of a 
distant nation serving as a depdt and a 
base of operations for their enemy in a 
war which imperilled the existence of 
their nation. It will be well if the 
English people are led some day to con- 
sider whether so offensive and dangerous 
a possession as Nassau has any counter- 
vailing advantages which make it at all 
worth our while to retain it in our 
hands. 

We come to the case of the Alabama 
itself, on which we will say a few words, 
not for the purpose of taking a case of 
international law out of the master hands 
of “ Historicus,” but for the purpose of 
insisting on a few leading considerations 
of a practical kind. 

The first thing, indeed, which it is 
necessary in all these cases to reiterate 
is, that there is, properly speaking, no 
such thing as international law. It is 
heartily to be desired that nations had 
a recognised authority of some kind 
which could make laws in international 
matters binding on them all, and a 
tribunal armed by common consent 
with the requisite powers for enforcing 
these laws, and interpreting them in 
any doubtful case. Possibly such discus- 
sions as are now going on, by cultivating 
the general sense of legality, and the 
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general conviction of the irrational as 
well as dreadful character of an appeal 
to force to decide a question of right, 
may help to advance the world towards 
this yet very distant consummation. 
But at present there is no lawgiver, no 
tribunal, no sanction, and therefore no 
law. There are only usages, more or less 
ratified by the general consent of nations, 
and recorded in the works of eminent 
writers. Whenever a dispute arises 
between nations, we are still in a state 
of nature. Nor can we rely upon this 
quasi-law, as we can upon real law, 
to protect us by its technicalities in 
doing anything injurious or offensive to 
our neighbours. <A citizen, so long as 
he keeps within the technical boundaries 
of the law, may make himself a nuisance 
to his-fellow citizens with physical im- 
punity ; but, if a nation makes itself a 
nuisance to other nations, and they feel 
themselves strong enough to put the 
nuisance down, they will, on some pre- 
text or other, certainly go to war. Let 
Treland rise, let us blockade the Irish 
coast, let privateers issue from the ports 
of Holland or Portugal and prey on 
our commerce under the Irish flag ; 
whatever technical precepts of the in- 
ternational jurists may stand in the 
way, we shall quarrel with the Dutch 
or Portuguese, and they will appeal to 
Vattel and Puffendorf in vain. Distine- 
tions between different kinds of legal 
obligations, again, belong only to a state 
of law : between nations, which are in a 
state of nature, all real obligations stand 
on an equal footing, and if disregarded, 
will be equally enforced by arms. 
American citizens had in more than 
one instance-——in the war between 
England and the French revolutionists, 
and again in the, wars between Spain 
and Portugal and the South American 
states—indulged to a great extent in 
the habit of preying on the commerce 
of a friendly nation under a foreign 
flag. The existence of this practice, 
and the dangers which it involved, had 
thus been brought vividly home to 
the mind of the American Govern- 
ment, which had wisely and honour- 
ably taken measures to prevent its re- 
currence by increasing the stringency of 
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the law. Of course the Confederates, 
from the same experience, were familiar 
with this device, and they hastened, as 
soon as their own ports were blockaded, 
to avail themselves of the ports of an 


unsuspecting nation, for the purpose of 


carrying on a naval war. 

To the British Government and na- 
tion, on the contrary, this offence was 
practically unknown, When the first in- 
stance of it occurred, in the case of the 
Alabama, it struck the bulk of our people 
as a new and monstrous invention of the 
Confederates and their Liverpool allies. 
Large public meetings were immediately 
held to protest against its continuance ; 
great indignation was manifested by the 
masses of the people ; the Government, 
awakened to the full gravity of the 
occasion, effectually bestirred itself ; and 
the practice was at once and finally put 
down. For though other vessels, built 
in English yards, and manned, un- 
happily, in part by Englishmen, were 
used by the Confederates for purposes of 
war, and under circumstances disgraceful 
to the English adventurers-who were 
concerned in such enterprises, not a 
single real instance can be shown, after 
that of the Alabama, in which a ship 
armed for war was allowed actually to 
go forth from our ports; while Earl 
Russell is able to point. to several cases 
in which their departure was arrested, 
sometimes by the exertion on his part 
of powers almost beyond the law. 

Mr. Adams complains that we refused 
to increase the stringency of our law. 
But this complaint seems not tenable. 
The state of our municipal law is properly 
a domestic concern. Foreign nations 
have only to see that we fulfil our inter- 
national obligations, A despot, with no 
law at all but his own arbitrary will, 
would be perfectly unimpeachable as 
against foreigners so long as he caused 
his subjects practically to abstain from 
doing wrong to those of other Powers ; 
while, on the other hand, the most per- 
fect municipal law that could be imagined 
would not afford the slightest defence 
against the charges of another Govern- 
ment whose subjects, in spite of the 
existence of that law, had practically 
suffered wrong. The municipal law is 
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merely the instrument by which each 
Government restrains its own subjects, 
for whose acts, not for the state of the 
law, it has to answer to other nations. 
A perfect uniformity of municipal law 
upon these subjects, indeed, so far from 
being indispensable, might not be de- 
sirable ; since a law applicable to the 
circumstances and general institutions 
of one country might not be applicable 
to the circumstances and general insti- 
tutions of another. It signifies nothing 
to Mr. Adams, or to his Government, 
whether we changed our law or not. If 
we executed it, or strained it, or even 
acted in defiance of it, so as to prevent 
any mere of these vessels from leaving 
our ports, that is all that he and they 
have a right to require. The steam rams 
were stopped. ‘They were stopped, it is 
true, by an expedient discreditable to 
the municipal law, and humiliating to 
the majesty of England—that of pur- 
chasing them, with the public money, of 
the offender who had built them. But 
this is a purely domestic question, not 
one affecting Mr. Adams as the repre- 
sentative of a foreign Power. If we had 
wilfully or carelessly allowed the rams to 
escape from Birkenhead, we should not 
have been exonerated in the court of 
international right, though we hal been 
able to state that, by our municipal law, 
equipping ships without the permission 
of the State against Her Majesty’s allies 
subjected the offender to the penalties 
of treason. But as we did not allow 
them to escape, we should have been 
perfectly exonerated, though, in addition 
to paying the builder of the rams for 
his offence, we had made him a Privy 
Councillor and a Knight of the Garter. 
The improvement of municipal law for 
the purpose of better fulfilling inter- 
national obligations is a very proper 
subject of mutual suggestion and nego- 
tiation, and a strict Foreign Enlistment 
Act is evidence of good intentions ; but 
so long as the obligation is performed, 
whether improvement in the means of 
performing it are adopted or not, no 
complaint can be sustained. 

Before the nation and the Government 
could be roused, however, one vessel 
had escaped, and, unfortunately, she did 
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great damage to American commerce ; 
though to charge us with the whole 
extent of that damage would on any 
hypothesis as to the history of the 
vessel, short of wilful connivance on the 
part of our Government, be unreasonable 
in the highest degree ; since we should 
thus be held responsible not only for 
our own want of diligence in letting her 
escape, but for the slackness of the 
Americans in pursuit. Remissness is 
the worst fault with which either party 
can, consistently with any regard for 
probability and decency, charge the 
other ; and the remissness of the Ame- 
ricans in failing to catch this vessel, or 
arrest her depredations, was, to say the 
least, quite as great as our remissness 
in allowing her to leave port. It is 
difficult to understand how, with such 
a navy afloat, they can have allowed a 
single corsair so long to sweep the sea. 
Remissness, however, in the fulfil- 
mentof a national obligation, though con- 
fined to asingle instance, and extenuated 
even in this instance by the novelty of 
the case, is a fault, and a fault which, if 
it can really be brought home, cal!s for 
some kind of reparation, which, the 
greater a nation is, the more ready it 
will be to afford. With remissness Mr, 
Adams charges us. And from the facts 
set forth upon both sides, many English- 
men believe that there is some ground 
for the charge—that, unfamiliar with 
cases of this kind, and not sufficiently 
impressed with the gravity of the sub- 
ject, our Government did not attend to 
his warnings so promptly, or act upon 
them so vigorously, as it ought. They 
are confirmed in this impression by 
the reports circulated in excuse for the 
Government of untoward delays caused 
by the mental illness of the Queen’s 
Advocate, and of a betrayal by some 
treacherous subordinate of the decision 
which had been taken at the Foreign 
Office to detain the Alabama at Liver- 
pool. The truth, however, can scarcely 
in this, any more than in other disputed 
cases, be arrived at merely by comparing 
the assertions and counter-assertions of 
the parties to the dispute. It can be 
arrived at only by means of a judicial 
investigation, conducted before an im- 
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partial tribunal. We do not see by 
what other means an unjust accusation 
can be effectually disposed of, the cha- 
racter of this country effectually cleared 
of reproach, or, what is of the highest 
importance, the rule of right clearly 
established and solemnly recognised by 
both parties for the future. We are, 
therefore, very sorry, and we apprehend 
that there is a general fecling of regret, 
that both Governments should, as the 
case now stands, have rejected this 
mode of settling their difference, and 
determined each to make itself judge, 
in the last resort, in its own cause. 
In ordinary life, such a refusal of friendly 
arbitration to decide a question of right 
which it is morally impossible that the 
two parties, though each were the soul 
of justice and honour, should be able to 
decide for themselves, would be thought 
a sure proof of wrongheadedness and 
folly. Why it is not equally so in 
diplomacy, diplomacy alone knows. 
That the British Government were 
somewhat taken by surprise, and did 
not know exactly how to deal with the 


case, appears from the course which they 
pursued when they learned that the 


vessel had escaped. ‘They sent out 
orders to detain her at Nassau, but she 
did not visit that place ; and next time 
she appeared in a British port, having 
then entered on her career of depreda- 
tion, she was hospitably received, and 
treated as a lawful belligerent. It is 
impossible, as it seems to us, to recon- 
cile such a course with any intention to 
do wrong upon the one hand, or any 
well-settled rule of right upon the other. 

To hunt the Alabama down as a cor- 
sair, which had sailed from our port to 
prey upon the commerce of our friends, 
was perhaps the course prescribed to our 
Government by the highest considera- 
tions of public right, by the real justice 
of the case, and by our interests as a 
great commercial nation. But this course 
had not been taken by the American 
Government in similar cases, nor was 
it a part of the acknowledged law of 
nations. We are not aware, even, that 
the Americans ever demanded that we 
should take it ; though, by putting in 
a claim for the whole of the damages 


done by the Alabama, they now seek, 
in effect, to make us responsible for its 
not having been taken. 

Again, to have called the Confederate 
Government to account for a violation 
of our neutrality, strictly analogous, and 
equal in heinousness, to marching troops 
over our territory for the invasion of our 
allies, would perhaps have been a just 
and (considering the vast interests we 
had at stake) a wise measure, and it 
was one which, as it seems to us, a 
really strong English minister would 
have adopted. But it had not been 
adopted by the Americans, and there- 
fore they were not in a position to up- 
braid our Government with its omission. 
In fact, they had taken up a position 
which would have made it very difficult 
for them in any case to require that 
our Government should hold the Con- 
federates to belligerent duties ; for to 
require that the Confederates should be 
held to belligerent duties would have 
been to acknowledge, by necessary im- 
plication, that they had been duly in- 
vested with belligerent rights. 

We repeat, however, that if there is 
any fair ground for suspecting that the 
English Government was guilty of re- 
missness in the performance of inter- 
national obligations, even in the slightest 
degree, and that through this remiss- 
ness, wholly or in part, a friendly and 
allied nation has suffered a serious in- 
jury, the honour of England not only 
dves not forbid us to submit the matter 
to arbitration, but requires that we shall 
do so, in order that by this, the only 
possible mode, our character for good 
faith may be cleared to our allies, and 
before the world. 

Any arbitrator before whom we might 
go would, of course, give due weight to 
the precedents in our favour, furnished 
by the conduct of the American Govern- 
ment in the case of the Spanish and 
Portuguese claims, about which Lord 
Russell and Mr. Adams, as the parties 
interested, having once given their re- 
spective versions of the facts, can do 
little more than bandy words. Those 
precedents, as at present set forth, seem 
to us almost decisive in our favour. 
The only difference which Mr, Adams 
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succeeds in pointing out between the 
conduct of our Government and that of 
his own, to the advantage of his own, 
is that the American Government con- 
sented to improve its law,—though not 
so effectually, it appears, but that the 
offence continued to be committed after 
the change. But we did what was, in 
effect, the same thing—we administered 
the law more strictly ; and whether the 
offence is prevented by a stricter law, or 
by a stricter administration of it, or by 
any other means, is, as we have said 
before, a matter with which the repre- 
sentative of a foreign nation has no 
concern. 

An arbitrator would take care to sepa- 
rate the case of the Alabama, as the 
issue really before him, from the other 
eases of Confederate cruisers built in 
English ports, which are made to cluster 
round it, and by the seeming connexion 
artificially to deepen its hue, in the 
polemical despatches of Mr. Adams ; 
but which really belong to a different 
class. An arbitrator would note, in our 
favour, the strangeness of the present 
situation, in which the Confederates 
themselves, the principal and only wilful 
offenders, are received back to the pri- 
vileges of American citizenship, while 
we, at worst their involuntary abettors, 
are called upon to bear all the conse- 
quences of the offence ; so that, literally, 
the real criminals would be allowed to 
take part in voting war against other 
people, for not having been sufficiently 
active in preventing the commission of 
their crimes. An arbitrator, taking a 
large and equitable view of the entire 
case, would in his own mind trace back 
the whole of these calamities to their 
original source ; and would pronounce, 
as we apprehend, that the Americans, 
who had by their own institutions nursed 
the sure elements of a great political ex- 
plosion, ought to be somewhat lenient 
in heaping blame and inflicting ven- 
geance on their neighbours, who, having 
also some combustibles in their houses, 
did not entirely escape the conflagra- 
tion which ensued. 

It is the more necessary that we should 
embrace all available means of purging 
our honour, since, unfortunately, the 
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bearing of our Government, or rather 
of our Prime Minister and of a party in 
our Parliament, was such as, so far from 
removing, materially to increase whatever 
sinister appearance might attach to the 
transaction. In the debate on Mr. Fors- 
ter’s motion, the builder of the Alabama 
was not only tolerated, but cheered ; 
and whereas from Pitt, Canning, or 
Peel he would assuredly have met the 
lofty and crushing rebuke of English 
honour, by Lord Palmerston he was 
acquitted with the faintest blame. The 
mention of the Alabama’s depredations 
was received with cheers by the violent 
partisans of the South. And the Prime 
Minister, instead of holding towards the 
Americans the language which in public 
and private life is always held by a 
gentleman who has, however involun- 
tarily, done an injury to a friend, 
courted popularity by magnanimously 
refusing to change the law at the instance 
of a foreign Power—a boast, the dignity 
of which receives its meet illustration 
when Lord Palmerston’s colleague, 
under circumstances less favourable to 
magnanimity, is fain to claim credit from 
the same foreign Power, for having at its 
instance strained, if not overstepped the 
law. The Attorney (then Solicitor) Ge- 
neral, also, in the ardour apparently of 
advocacy, made a speech which caused 
great and (considering what the Ame- 
ricans were suffering at our hands, if not 
through our fault) most natural irrita- 
tion; though no one, we believe, to 
whom Sir Roundell Palmer's character 
is known, would suspect him for a mo- 
ment of any want of justice or of good 
feeling, and, though so far as his per- 
sonal opinions were concerned, he was 
understood to be friendly to the cause 
of the North. The Americans have not 
forgotten these things, nor is it to be 
expected that they should. 

The conduct of a large portion of 
our press on the same occasion was also 
such as to expose us to the worst sus- 
picions. Whoever will be at the pains 
of referring to the language which was 
held by great English journals at 
the time of the Alabama aflair, will see 
that, if it had been a real exposition of 
the sentiments and intentions of this 
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country, the American Government 
would have had no alternative but, in 
defence of its own honour and the pro- 
perty of its subjects, at once to prepare 
for war. 

As to the specific grounds upon which 
Lord Russell takes his stand, they are, 
we believe, felt to be untenable by the 
majority of the nation in whose name 
he speaks. He says that England is the 
guardian of her own honour. Nobody 
has impeached the honour even of any 
English Minister, much less that of 
the English nation. All that has been 
alleged on the other side is that our 
Ministers have, by want of reasonable 
care and precaution, led to the infliction 
of an injury on our neighbours, and 
that we owe reparation accordingly. 
Such complaints are constantly made 
and attended to in private life without 
involving the impeachment of anybody's 
honour. If I am charged with having 
neglected my fences and _ thereby 
allowed my cattle to escape and do mis- 
chief in my neighbour’s grounds, am I 
to be allowed to meet his demand for 
reparation by saying that I am the only 
guardian of my own honour ! 

Again, Lord Russell says he will not 
consent to arbitration because he cannot 
submit the correctness of the Attorney- 
General’s opinion on the law of England 
to the decision of a foreign Power. But 
nobody has asked him to do anything of 
the kind. The Attorney-General is in 
no way concerned with the present issue, 
which relates wholly to the external 
conduct of the English Government in 
its dealings with another country. The 
Attorney-General is the adviser of his 
own Government on the state of the 
English law, not the arbiter of what is 
due from the English Government to 
these of foreign nations. The Attorney- 
General to the Dey of Algiers advised 
the Dey that, according to the law of 
that state, piracy on the high seas was a 
legal and laudable occupation. We did 
not question in the slightest degree the 
correctness of this opinion, though we 
very properly knocked the Dey’s city 
about his ears. 

It is no disparagement to Earl Rus- 
sell’s capacity to say that the traditions 
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upon which he acts are drawn rather 
from a bygone age—an age which settled 
all questions, not by arbitration, but by 
force ; and, when we may add, the rela- 
tive strength of England and her neigh- 
bours naturally tempted her, oftener 
than she ought, to insist on being, in 
questions of right, “ the guardian of her 
own honour,”—in other words, judge in 
her own cause. Our policy is not likely 
to be brought entirely into harmony with 
a new morality and with changed cir- 
cumstances until we have a Minister of 
the present generation. 

The Attorney-General’s law, as de- 
livered in the debate on the Alabama, 
happens, we believe, to be looser than 
that of other jurists on the same side. 
It would in this case be doubly absurd 
and wrong to take our stand upon that 
opinion, and in deference to it to refuse 
the obvious means of averting war. But, 
we repeat, the opinion of the domestic 
advisers of our Government is in no 
way concerned in the present issue. 

That which, as all men of sense on 
both sides feel and say, ought to result 
from the present discussion, is not a 
war, which would be simply a disgrace 
to our civilization as well as to our 
humanity, but a stricter understanding 
between the two nations for the future 
on a subject of vital importance to both 
of them, and not more so to us than to 
the Americans, who have a vast ocean 
commerce and carrying trade, without, 
in ordinary times, a great war navy for 
their protection. 

At present the American Foreign 
Enlistment Act may be somewhat 
stricter than ours, but we suspect that 
it is not, any more than our own, suffi- 
cient to meet all the Protean forms of 
this most heinous and dangerous offence. 
There is nothing, we believe, in either Act 
to prevent a ship from being built in a 
private yard, on a private speculation, 
without any contract or understanding 
for sale to any foreign Power, and, when 
she is completed, taken out to sea, 
there sold to a belligerent, and by that 
belligerent immediately commissioned 
and launched on a course of depredation 
against the commerceof a Power friendly 
to the nation in whose port the ship was 
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built. She would be contraband of war, 
no doubt, in the same sense as a rifle or 
a bag of saltpetre, but her builders and 
vendors would be liable to no other 
penalties, provided the sale was bond 
fide, and no agreement could be proved 
to have been entered into while the ship 
was in port. And if this door of eva- 
sion is really open, as the law now 
stands, cupidity may drive a coach and 
four through the Foreign Enlistment 
Acts of both nations at its pleasure. 

These events, furthermore, have 
clearly revealed the necessity of placing 
in the hands of all Governments some 
more effectual instrument for controlling 
the acts of greedy adventurers, who are 
ready to sacrifice the peace of nations 
and the welfare of the country to their 
own commercial end, than any which 
the English Government possesses under 
our existing law. It is not liberty, but 
anarchy, when men are allowed not only 
to commit with impunity a crime of the 
deepest dye, but almost to boast of it 
before the Legislature of the nation. 
The thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands who might perish or be ruined 
through the consequences of an offence 
of which they are perfectly innocent, and 
against which they have protested with 
all their might, have a right to demand 
that, as they are protected by a regular 
police and sufficient penalties against 
murder and arson, so they shall be pro- 
tected in the same manner against the 
building of Alabamas. 

We have purposely abstained so far 
from dwelling on the terrible conse- 
quences which a war would entail on 
both nations. England would be able 
to protect her trade with France, and 
probably her trade in the Baltic and in 
the Mediterranean. In fact, the pro- 
gress of free-trade has now bound the 
European nations together in a com- 
mercial confederacy so close, that an 
enemy in cutting up the commerce of 
any one of them would run a serious 
risk of making enemies of them all. 
But our Eastern trade would probably 
be in a great measure destroyed. Our 
American and West Indian trade 
would, of course, almost entirely cease. 
Gr-at suffering, a stoppage of all political 
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and social progress, possibly in the end 
political convulsions, would be entailed 
upon this country. We should lose 
Canada and the West Indies in a way 
which would inflict upon us immediate 
dishonour and loss of social strength, 
though in the long ran the severance 
would be substantially a gain. The 
Americans would gratify their resent- 
ment, but at a tremendous cost. Their 
import trade would be entirely sus- 
pended, at a moment when the import 
duties are required to sustain a weight 
of taxation which is fraught with poli- 
tical danger as well with fiscal embarrass- 
ment. If they took Canada by force, 
they would only incorporate a disaffected 
population, and mar the natural course 
of events, which is evidently tending to 
bring all the English-speaking states of 
America amicably into one great Con- 
federation. They would run a great 
risk of having the smouldering embers 
of Southern hostility fanned again into 
a flame. And they would bring upon 
themselves at once the heavy expense 
of replacing their army and fleet upon 
a war footing; for the belief, which 
seems to prevail among them, that they 
would only find it necessary to prepare 
a few iron-clads for the defence of their 
principal ports, rests on the precarious 
assumption, as we venture to think it, 
that a proud and powerful nation, stung 
in every part of its frame by a waspish 
swarm of privateers, and having a vast 
mass of sailors thrown from the com- 
mercial into the war marine by the 
destruction of trade, would not attempt 
to deal a body blow at its enemy either 
on the eastern or the western sea. 
An enemy could offer the Southerners, 
as the price of co-operation or neutrality, 
together with independence, immunity 
from the galling tribute of taxation, 
which they are called upon to pay as 
interest on the heavy debt contracted 
for their own subjugation. 

The consequences to the world at 
large of a war between the two Anglo- 
Saxon nations may be summed up in a 
word. English liberty would succumb, 
and French despotism would ride 
triumphant in one hemisphere certainly, 
perhaps in both. 
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But we will augur no such evil ; and 
while a liberal Government, containing 
more than one tried and staunch friend 
of the American cause, holds the reins 
on one side, and Mr. Seward on the 
other, we can hardly, in spite of ominous 
appearances, bring ourselves to entertain 
a serious fear of war. To preserve the 
honour of both nations and their respect 
for each other unimpaired, to keep the 
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peace between them, to get the rule of 
right so vital to both of them clearly 
laid down and ratified for the future, to 
sink the precedent of the Alabama as 
deep as the Alabama herself is sunk in 
the sea—these are the objects which 
true statesmen will keep in view, and 
which we confidently expect to see 
accomplished. 


TRADES’ UNIONS, STRIKES, AND CO-OPERATION. 
To the Editor of Macmillan’s Magazine. 


Sir,—The subjoined letter from the manager of the Gilders’ Association has 
reached me in consequence of my mention of that society in my article published 
in your October number. I fear I may have excited the jealousy of the trade 
against the Association by some carelessness of expression, though I am not 
conscious of having done so. If, therefore, you could kindly give a place to this 
letter, you will oblige me, as I should much deprecate such a result from any 


writing of mine. 


19, Rep Lion Square. 

“DeEAR Str,—When I inform you that 
the very flattering account you have given 
of us is creating some wrong impressions, 
I trust it will be a sufficient apology for 
troubling you upon the subject. 

“The Association was formed by five 
men, and it devolved upon me to start the 
affair. After a few months’ time two others 
came into the shop to work, one of whom 
soon retired, having lost faith and patience. 
The other, being more earnest and far- 
seeing, continued. After six years’ hard 
work he died, as firmly impressed with the 
justness and practicability of association 
as when he commenced. 

“Tn the first year of the Association’s 
existence we admitted ancther member in 
the place of the retiring one, who has 
proved himself invaluable as an associate. 
Weshortly had to engage more help, until 
eventually the other two came in to work, 
and have continued to the present time. 
We have since admitted two others as 
members, who had worked for us for some 
time, thus making seven. We also hada 
youth—now a man—and two sons of mem- 
bers, who have been trained, or are being 
so, by us. Another young man has been 
with us four years, and others varying 
from six, to one year. Tor the last four 


1 am, yours faithfully, 
Tuos. Huaues. 


years or more our usual number is from 
sixteen to twenty in all, fully employed. 
But we have not taught ten young men. 
This is important, for the reason that many 
would represent that we had made our posi- 
tion upon boy-labour, which is the reverse 
of our practice. We have always paid 
others who could do the work, the same 
amount of wages as we allowed ourselves. 
The recognised minimum wages of the 
trade, by which is meant, in the trade, 
societies, is 30s. per week. We wished to 
adopt the higher standard of 33s. but 
were compelled to abandon it for a time. 
“Finding myself baffled in my endea- 
vours to obtain the more remunerative 
class of work, I found or made another 
market. And for the work that my com- 
"eames pay 24s, and less in some cases, I 
ave paid 30s. and all employed about the 
place have been liberaliy treated in other 
ways in addition. You will do us akind- 
ness if you will let it be known that we 
have never paid men below the scale of our 
trades society ; that we have paid members 
and non-members the same wages ; and 
have not employed boy-labour. 
“T am Sir, 
(For the Association) 
* Respectfully yours, 
“W. Newton.” 





